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STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Orchards 
W.G. Gano, Olden; J. A. Duekes, Weston; Henry Sprzr, Butler. 


Vineyards. 
H. Jarncer, Neosho; JAcoB RoMMEL, Morrison; C. TrEuBNER, Lexington. 


Small Fruits. 
S MiuuEr, Bluffton; J. N. MENIFEE, Oregon; HENkY SCHNELL, Glasgow. 


Stone Fruits. 
G. W. Hopkins, Springfield; Z. T. RussrLu, Carthage; J. H. Locan, Nevada. 


Vegetables. 
G. B. Lamon, Sedalia; W. A. Smitrey, Boonville; A. J. Dayis, Jefferson City. 


. Flowers. 
H. NIExtson, St. Joseph; C. I. Roparps, Butler; E. H. Micuet, St. Louis. 


Ornamentals. 
Prof. M. G. Kern, St. Louis; F. A. Husparp, Carthage; R. E. Battny, Fulton. 


Entomology. 
Miss M. E. Murtrreipt, Kirkwood; Dr. A. GostiIn, Oreg>n; Prof. CHas. A. PEFFrEeR, Columbia. 


Botany. 
Prof. G. C. BRoADHEAD, Columbia; B. F. Busy, Independence; J. KircuaraBer, Springfield. 


Nomenclature. 
J.B. Witp, Sarecoxie; Raupu SmitH, Laclede; A. AMBROSE, Nevada. 


New Fruits. 
F. LIONBERGER, Hugo; A. H. GinKEsSON, Warrensburg; W. P. Starx, Louisiana. 


Ornithology. 
Prof. L. T. Kir«, Sedalia; C. W. Murtrretpt, Kirkwood; W.H. Tuomas, La Grange. 


Injurious Fungi. 
B. T. GattowaAy, Washington, D. C.; Prof. W. TRELEASE, St. Louis. 


Packing and Marketing Fruits. 
E. T. Houuistuer, St. Louis; C. C. BELL, Boonville; C. THorp, Weston. 


Transportation. 
C. C. Bret, Boonville; J. M. Ricr, Sarcoxie; L. A. GoopMAN, Westport. 


CONSTITUTION — 


OF THE 


MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ArTICcLE I. This association shall be known as the Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society. Its object shall be the promotion of horticulture in all its branches. 

Art. II. Any person may become a member of this soclety upon the payment 
of one dollar, and membership shall continue upon the payment of one dollar annu- 
ally. The payment of ten dollars at any one time shall constitute a person a life 
member, and honorary members may be elected at any regular meeting of the 
society, And any lady may become a member by giving her name to the secretary. 

Art. III. The officers of this society shall consist of a president, vice-presi- 
ident, second vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer, who shall be elected by 
ballot at each regular annual meeting, and whose terms of oflice shall begin on the 
first day of June following their election. 

ArT. 1V. The elective officers of this society shall constitute an executive 
committee, at any meeting of which a majority of the members shall have power 
to transact business. The other duties of the officers shall be such as usually per- 
tain to the same officers of similar organizations. 

Art. V. The regular meetings of this society shall be held annually on the 
first Tuesday in December and June, except when otherwise ordered by the exec- 
utive committee. Special meetings of the society may be called by the executive 
committee, and meetings of the committee by the president and secretary. 

Art. VI. As soon after each regular annual meeting as possible, the presi- 
dent shall appoint the following standing committees, and they shall be required 
to give a report in writing, under their respective heads, at the annual and semi- 
annual meetings of the society, of what transpires during the year of interest to 
the society : Orchards, Vineyards, Stone Fruits, Small Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, 
Ornamentals, Entomology, Ornithology, Botany, Nomenclature, New Fruits, Inju- 
rious Fungi, Packing and Marketing Fruit, and Transportation. 

ArT. VIL. The treasurcr shall give a bond in twice the sum he is expected to 
handle, executed in trust to the president of this society (forfeiture to be made to 
the society ), with two or more sureties, qulifying before a notary public, of their 
qualifications as bondsmen, as is provided by the statute concerning securities. 

Art. VIII. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


LIST OF COUNTY SOCIETIES. 


Adair County Horticultural Society— 
R.M. Brashier, Pres’t, Kirksville. 
E. A. Patterson, See’y, Kirksville. 


Atchison County Horticultural Society— 
C. W. Coe, Pres’t, Tarkio. 
R. Lynn, Sec’y, Tarkio. 


Barry County Horticultural Society— 
M. H. Roberts, Pres’t, Golden. 
G. G. James, Sec’y, Exeter. 


Bates County Horticultural Society— 
C.I. Robards, Pres’t, Butler. 
Henry Speer, Sec’y, Butler. 


Barton County Horticultural Society— 
C. H. Fink, Pres’t, Lamar. 
D. B. Hayes, See’y, Lamar. 


Buchanan Cou ty Horticultural Society— 
D. A. Turner, Pres’t, St. Joseph. 
C. McKann, Sec’y, St. Joseph. 


Butler County Horticultural Society— 
D.C. Kitteridge, Pres’t, Poplar Bluff. 
E. R. Lentz, See’y, Poplar Bluff. 


Camden County Horticultural Society— 
J. W. Burhans, Pres’t, Stoutland. 
J.D. Reagan, Sec’y, Stoutland. 


Central Missouri Horticultural Society— 
H. W. Jenkins, Pres’t, Boonville. 
C. C. Bell, Sece’y, Boonville. 


Greene County Horticultural Society— 
J. Kirchgraber, Pres’t, Springfield. 
G. W Hopkins, See’y, Springfield. 

Republic Horticultural Society— 

T. W. Wade, Pres’t, Republic. 
R. C. Villes, See’y, Republic. 


Henry County Horticultural Society— 
M. L. Bonham, Pres’t, Clinton. 
J.M. Pretzinger, Sec’y, Clinton. 


Holt County Horticultural Society— 
N. F. Murray, Pres’t, Gregon. 
S. Blanchard, Sec’y, Oregon. 


Mound City Horticultural Society— 
D. B. Browning, Pres’t, Mound City. 
J. M. Hasness, Sec’y, Mound City. 


Howell County Horticultural Society— 
W.G. Gano, Pres’t, Olden. 
Will. George, Sec’y, Olden. 

Jasper County Horticultural Society— 
B. Hall, Pres’t, Carthage. 
Z. 'T. Russell, Sec’y, Carthage. 


Tri-county Horticultural Society— 
S.M. Hood, Pres’t, Sarcoxie. 
J. Carnahan, Sec’y, Sarcoxie. 


Lafayette County Horticultural Society— 
Dr. W. A. Gordon, Pres’t, Lexington. 
C. Teubner, Sec’y, Lexington. 


Laclede County Horticultural Society— 
A. Nelson, Pres’t, Lebanon. 
E. B. Kellerman, Sec’y, Lebanon. 


Conway Horticultural Society— 
W.H. Getty, Pres’t, Conway. 
R. O. Hardy, Rec. Sec , Conway. 
S. H. Schmolhorst, Cor. Sec., Conway. 


Lawrence County Horticultural Society— 
J. B. Logan, Pres’t, Marionville. 
B. Logan, Sec’y, Marionville. 


Linn County Horticultural Society— 
Ralph Smith, Pres’t, Brookfield. 
G. W. Martin, Sec’y, Brookfield. 


Livingston County Horticultural Society— 
G. W. Weatherby, Pres’t, Chillicothe. 
M. L. Brooks, Sec’y, Cavendish. 


Mercer County Horticultural Society— 
H.R. Wayman, Pres’t, Princeton. 
J. A. Kennedy, Sec’y, Ravenna. 


Montgomery County Horticultural Society— 
F. Gutman, Pres’t, Hugo. 
C. Hausser, See’y, Hugo. 


Pettis County Horticultural Society— 
G. B. Lamm, Pres’t, Sedalia. 
L. T. Kirk, Sec’y, Sedalia. 


Polk County Horticultural Society— 
G. W. Williams, Pres’t, Humansville. 
J. L. Strader, Sec’y, Humansville. 


Phelps County Horticultural Society— 
Robert Merriwether, Pres’t, Rolla. 
W. W. Southgate, Sec’y, Rolla. 


Tri-county Horticultural Society— 
J. H. Holloway, Pres’t, Richland. 
S. Kellar, Sec’y, Richland. 


Ripley County Horticultural Society— 
J.G. Hancock, Pres’t, Doniphan. 
T. W. Mabrey, Sec’y, Doniphan. 


Saline County Horticultural Society— 
J.T. Stewart, Pres’t, Blackburn. 
Thos. Adams, Sec’y, Marshail. 


Vernon County Horticultural Society— 
A. Ambrose, Pres’t, Nevada. 
J.G. Kinder, Sece’y, Nevada. 
Miesouri Valley Horticultural Society— 
J.C. Evans, Pres’t, Harlem, Mo. 
G. E. Rose, Sec’y, Rosedale, Kas. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 


HELD IN 


CHILLICOTHE, JUNE 7, 8,9, 1802. 


A large collection of fruit-growers were seen in the court-house 
before the opening of the sessions. 

A fine lot of berries were spread upon the tables, and in spite of 
the excessive rains the berries were in fine condition. A large collec- 
tion of seedlings were sent from Columbia, and among them were 
some very fine ones. 

After a mutual hand-shaking and a renewing of oldacquaintance, as 
well as forming new ones, the Society was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, J. C. Evans, at 8 p. m. June 7. 

Rev. Mr. Sapp gave the opening prayer, after which a bit of music 
was well given by the local society. 

The welcome address by the Mayor, Fred Hoppe, gave the Society 
a new hope for the success of fruit-growing. 

The response by the President stated that this meeting was of 
special importance to all Missourians, because of the part the horti- 
culturists were to take in the World’s Fair. 

Missouri has taken 26 premiums at New Orleans, and a number of 
medals at other places, and has yet to take the second place in an 
award. 

It shall be so at Columbian Exposition, and all we ask of our fruit 
men is to give their aid in whatever they are called upon to do. 

Ten thousand dollars have been set aside for the horticultural dis- 
play, and if every one will assist, a good showing can be made with 
that amount. 


HORTICULTURE IN MISSOURI. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—AS the representative of and on behalf of the State 
Horticultural Society of Missouri, I take great pleasure on this occasion in thank- 
ing you most heartily for the invitation to hold this our semi-annual meeting in 
your beautiful and enterprising city, and for the warm and enthusiastic welcome 
which you have given us to the freedom of your city and the hospitality of your 
homes 
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As members of the State Horticultural Society, we have come from our homes 
in distant parts of the State, to meet with you and receive as wel! as to impart 
information, to improve our store of knowledge, and thus prepare for more eflicient 
work in the field of horticu‘ture by an exchange of ideas gathered from our varied 
experiences, our successes and our failures in the pursuit of an art instituted by 
God Himself, who, immediately after the work of creation, planted a garden east- 
ward in Eden, in which he made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food, the tree of life in the midst of it, and a river went out of Eden 
to water the garden. When all was perfected, man was placed in charge and 
commanded to dress and keep it. We are not told how long our first parents were 
left in possession of this beautiful garden with all its wondrous fruits and enchant- 
ing flora. But we are told that after the fall they were driven out and the tree of 
life ever after guarded with a flaming sword lest man should return and eat of its 
fruit and live forever. 

Ever since the fall it has been a constant struggle for the human race to pre- 
serve and improve the grain, fruit and vegetables upon which we subsist. ‘True, 
in tropical countries there are many vegetable and fruit productions in a state of 
nature suitable for human food, and others that with little care yield incredible 
quantities of food, among which we find the bannana turning off forty to sixty 
tons of ripe, luscious, healthy, life-sustaining fruit from a single acre. Yet 
strange but true it is that in all those highly favored countries, so richly endowed 
by the gifts of nature, where it would seem the horticulturist would bave nothing 
to do but stretch out his hand and pluck the golden fruit, we find the very lowest 
and most worthless strata of the human race; while in temperate regions of the 
globe, where it requires the greatest thought, ingenuity and effort of man to 
produce his daily food, where the horticulturist must ever be on the alert and up 
early and late to combat and overcome the adverse conditions of nature, our race 
has made the most wonderful development, and reached the highest point yet 
attained in all that is great, good and noble. Here we find our fruits and veget- 
ables as well as menand women of high culture. 

In the early history of our race, while men were nomadic and wandered from 
place to place, but little attention was paid to agriculture and much less to horti- 
culture, and in fact under such conditions, we would scarcely expect either to be 
found in a flourishing condition any more than they are now found among the 
untutored tribes of Africa, or the wandering tribes of our own North American 
Indians. 

But whenever and wherever advancing civilization has taken possession of the 
earth by a more permanent tenure, man has been obliged to improve the art of 
horticulture in order to keep pace with the increased number of consumers. High 
civilization demands high and scientific culture of soil, and the most improved 
methods of food production to feed the teeming millions of the world’s rapidly 
increasing population. Fortunate for us, and mankind in general, that itis within 
the scope of horticultural research and labor to increase the yield, improve the 
quality and produce new varieties ; the result of our labor in this art stands next 
to creation itself. ‘There seems to be absolutely no limit to improvement and new 
achievements. And for a field in which to operate there, is no place of equal size 
on the face of the earth better adapted to the highest perfection of horticulture 
than this magnificent State of Missouri, centrally located. in the sisterhood of the 
great commonwealth, that form the strongest and most brilliant galaxy of United 
States that the world has ever beheld—containing as it does the most wonderful 
combination of soil, climate, mineral, fruits, vegetables, flowers, birds, animals, 
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and every description of the choicest building material, and great rivers to water 
our gardens if need be, and bear our rich products on their deep swift currents 
onward to the markets of the world—just the very place where we may work 
with a laudable ambition to regain the lost Eden. 

We have now in our possession more than forty medals and awards of merit on 
Missouri fruits, which we are proud to say have always borne off the highest prize 
when in competition with fruit from other States. On the south slope of the 
Ozarks we find a country fast becoming famous for the production of tine peaches, 
where we find the Olden orchard of niae hundred acres, mostly peach, and the 
largest in the United States. With all our great natural resources, and our 
favored market location, with our two hundred and twenty-five thousand farms, 
our twenty-five thousand fruit-growers, with over fifty million fruit trees already 
planted in orchard, and an annuel income of fifteen million dollars over home con- 
sumption, with a strong State horticultural society to lead, backed by scores of 
earnest and enthusiastic local societies and fostere@ by our State, who wil! dare 
to place a limit on what we may accomplish in the future? Kew persons realize the 
importance and the value of the products of our orchards, and the rapid growth 
of horticulture in the United States. ‘i wenty-tive years ago the estimated income 
from the sale of fruit in the United States was twenty million dollars. And we 
had plenty of croakers at that time, howling too much fruit. Now the estimated 
income is one hundred and twenty million dollars, and we have newly settled 
States, territories, towns, cities and communities, both at home and in foreign 
countries, calling for more and better fruit. Shallthey haveit? Thisis a question 
for the people of Missouri to answer, in a great measure. 

It always has been and will still be the aim and ambition of our State Horti- 
cultural Society to supply the growing demand for fruit with a succession of the 
best, put up in new clean packages of full standard size; to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction by improved methods of care and culture, and transportation by increased 
quantities, so our railroads can afford to run special fast fruit trains; to educate 
and induce our people to give their orchards better care and culture, to pay more 
attention to floriculture and the ornamentation of their homes, public parks, ceme- 
teries, pleasure grounds, college and common school grounds, all of which will have 
a tendency to develop our dormant wealth, educate, refiue and make our people 
happy. 

The great Columbian Exposition, to open in Chicago next year, will doubtless 
be the largest and grandest that the world bas ever beheld. As the representative 
horticulturists of the best fruit State in the Union, it will be our pride and our 
ambition to show the fruits and flora of Missouri in aJl their glory and perfection. 
When the spies that Moses sent to view the land of Canaan returned after forty 
days’ search, they reported the land as flowing with milk and honey, and this is 
the fruit of it, calling attention to the specimens of figs, pomegranates, and the 
mammoth cluster of grapes that was borne on a staff by two of them; but we are 
not able to take it, for it is inhabited by men of great stature, Now we do not 
wonder that such a country produced giants, or that the spies carried back speci- 
men fruit to show their countrymen; they knew very well it would be useless to 
tell of such wonderful fruit without making a show of it, for no one would believe 
them. So with Missouri. 

It will be folly for Missourians to write and talk about their resources, their 
fruit and other products in the future. The question will be, where were Missouri 
and her boasted products at the World’s Fair? In anticipation of this question and 
for our answer, we want to go up to Chicago with the finest specimens of all that 
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we possess that is great and good. Such an exhibit will cost time, work and 
money, but if properly done will return to our people ten-fold what it will cost, 
and send our State along the great highway to wealth and prosperity, and win 
from the world the welcome verdict, that of all the State exhibits at the great. 
Columbian Kxposition, Missouri has the greatest and the best. 

N. F. Murray, Oregon, Mo. 

After the rendering of a beautiful selection of music by the 
chorus—“ Flow softly, sweet breezes, from over the vale”—a talk was 
given by Prof. J. C. Duffey on “ Injurious Fungi.” 

The black-rot, scab, bitter-rot, may all be prevented by the use of 
the Bordeaux mixture. Later in the season add Paris-green for the 
codlin moth. Be careful with the use of arsenic on the peach-trees. 
It burns the foliage easily. A very weak solution must be used. 

There are many edible fungi which are often supposed to be poi- 
sonous. Toad stools are poisonous, but most all the mushrooms are 
edible; even the common “ puff-ball” is edible while fresh and young; 
gather and fry like beef-steak. We may eat almost any of them with 
impunity. 

Question—Are we to understand that there is no use applying the 
fungicide after the scab appears ? 

Answer—The Bordeaux mixture is a preventive, and not a cure. 
It will only prevent a further spread, but not cure that already on the 
fruit. 

Prof. Duffey has eaten all varieties, and finds that they contain 
more nutriment than fish and nearly as much as beef-steak. One variety 
( Henderson’s) is superior, and he thinks they should be grown much 
more extensively. 

Question—What causes twig blight ? 

A. Nelson thinks it is caused by a beetle boring into the twig. 

Prof. Duffey: Bordeaux mixture is a preventive. 


THE ROSE. 
[A paper read at Hantsvill3, Mo., at Farmer s’ Institute. ] 


Who first named the flowers? Who gave them, not their Latin titles, but the 
old, familiar, poetic, rustic ones that run so curiously alike in ali the different 
tongues? Who was it first called the lilies of the valley the “ Madona’s tears ?’” 
Wko first called the rich red clusters of the oleander ‘' St. Joseph’s nosegay ? ”’ 
Who first called the hyacinth the plant of sadness, and the starry passiflora the 
‘+ Passion of Christ?’ Who first named them in the old forgotten days? ‘These 
sweet and simple names are known the world over, or at least whereever Euro- 
pean languages are spoken. The German maiden in her pine woods, the Tuscan 
in her vineyards, the Spanish child amid her forests, the farm girl in the purple 
English meadows, and the meek-eyed peasant girl driving her milch cow throug h 
the sunny fields of France—all these gathering flower or blossom from the wayside 
or garden wall, give these flowers the same name with the same pathetic sweet- 
ness. Who gave these flowers their names filled with such sweet meanings ? 
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My subject, the rose, I find first mentioned in the Song of Solomon, the sec- 
ond chapter and first verse, where he calls the church the *‘ Rose of Sharon,” the 
* Lily of the Valley.’? Next in mythology I find that at first there were no colored 
roses, all being pure white, untilina fearful battle the blood ran like water, and 
on that field where nothing but white ones bloomed there sprung up red ones. 
But so much for mythology. 

But coming on down to the 16th century, we find in English history what is 
called the ‘‘War of Roses’’ between the Duke of York and the Duke of Lancaster. 
They even went into battle with their roses pinned on their coats, they being their 
ensign. Sometimes the White Rose party was victorious, and then the red; and 
woe to the party that was defeated, forno quarters were shown them. Even a boy, 
the handsome son of the Duke of York, was stabbed to death for wearing the 
white rose which should have been anemblem of peace. At last the White Kose 
party gained the victory and proclaimed Edward of York king, and from that time 
until now the rose, and especially the white ones, are emblems of peace, joy and 
gladness. 

They have been woven into love tokens and into garlands of honor; they 
have been offered as a solace in the hours of grief, and reverent hands have placed 
them above the dead. They have beautified the home, they have graced the mar- 
riage feast, the altar and the grave. 

We now have not only the red and white roses, but the cream, apricot, yel- 
low, pink, and even the green rose; and they are divided into many classes—such 
as the Hardy Ever-blooming, Monthly Rose, the Hardy Monthly, Hybrid Tea, 
Polyanthea, Noisette and Ever-blooming, Climbers, Hardy Climbers, Hybrid Per- 
petual, Tree Rose, and last the Moss. 

In cultivating the rose, the first thing to be considered is the soil. Any good 
mellow ground will grow them, but we prefer a rather stiff loam. Always avoid 
low, wet ground. Well-rotted manure, chip dirt and barnyard scrapings deeply 
spaded in make healthy vigorous plants. 

After the soil bas been carefully prepared, the after-culture is light. Stir the 
soil once a week, if possible; do not let the weeds grow; prune all the dead 
branches; keep the roots moist, and away from drying winds. Green-fly is easily 
subdued by dusting the moist leaves with powdered tobacco. The rose-slug is 
quickly killed by dusting the insects, the whole plant, in fact, with road dust on a 
sunny day. Mildew, which affects the leaves in early spring and fall, can be gotten 
rid of by dusting with powdered sulphur. Last summer, when my roses were so 
large that the stems could not hold them without a support, so many people would 
exclaim, ‘‘how do you make your flowers bloom so beautifully?” Itistoldina 
few words: I weed them, work them, and water them for very love of them; and 
last, but no means least, I treat them most generously to copious draughts of liquid 
fertilizer. I hope the day is not far distant when every lady in the land will under- 
Stand the cultivation of this lovely flower—this queen of flowers. Because one 
woman wrought such ruin in the first garden, it devolves on her daughters asa 
matter of retribution to make their gardens all over the world as fair and bright as 
possible. ‘Iheodore Parker says: ‘‘Every rose is an autograph from the hand of 
Almighty God on this world of ours.” He has inscribed his thoughts in these mar- 
velous flowers, which sense and science have been so many thousands of years seek- 
ing to understand. Our own Longfellow speaks of flowers as emblems of our owr 


great resurrection—emblems of the better land. 
ANON. 
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ORNAMENTATION OF OUR COUNTRY HOMES. 


The distinctive difference in our country homes I can no more plainly show to 
you than to cite you to the wide difference that exists, not only in our portion of 
the country, but which I see everywhere here and in every community, and that 
isin the homes of our stock men, and peculiarly our agricultural portion on one 
hand and those of our horticulturists on the other hand. 

A man whose whole time and interest are devoted to the breeding and raising 
of cattle, horses, mules or sheep can scarcely find time to spend a day or a dollar 
on his yards and gardens in the way of ornamentation, whereas the horticulturist 
never fails to find time and means to beautify his yards. But it is something prac- 
tical that my subject calls for, in helping to awaken an interest in beautifying our 
homes and how to doit. What I have to say will not be new to many of you, and 
yet it is the same old story of ‘‘ line upon line.” 

Our country home varies from that planted in the native forests surrounded 
by many old trees, perhaps evergreens, a large yard in grass where the horses are 
often turned to graze, or the chickens and hogs are allowed to roam at will, to that 
of the pioneer on the prairies without a fence or a tree about the home, where 
oftentimes not even grass is to be found, and horses, mules, cattle, sheep, hogs and 
chickens can ‘go as you please.”” Between these two we have all grades of houses 
and yards, some pleasant, some agreeable, some tasty, and some even handsome and 
picturesque. I do not wish so much to instruct the horticuiturist, or to induce him 
to plant, as I do to awaken an interest in the minds of many of our country home- 
Keepers that much taste can be displayed in the planting of our new and old places, 
and that it can be done so easily. 

First, then, if it is necessary, and | am sorry to say it is, we will have a fence 
—not a heavy fence, but one just as light and low as the circumstances will permit. 
So many of our yards are spoiled with their fences ; in fact, if it could be possible, I 
would like to see the fences abolished entirely, but as this cannot be done, do the next 
best thing and make them as light and airy as possible. Next, let us have a green 
lawn. A good set of blue-grass forms the most beautiful of all yard fronts. Sloping 
or rolling, as the case may be, it matters not if we only have it well covered with a 
good grass sward. The position of the home from the road is a very important 
matter, for if we have our house too far from the road we will have more lawn 
than we will take care of, and it will cost too much to plant it properly, and hence 
we find so many places £o sadly neglected. 

[ have found that the greatest drawback to the pleasant planting of our coun- 
try homes and their ornamentation is a want of knowledge of what to do and how 
to do it easily. ‘The farmer is so busy that he has but little time to give, and little 
knowledge, and no thought on the subject, so that it is no wonder he lets the mat- 
ter run at looseends. IL have found in many instances where I have met such a 
friend and such a place, that after a half hour’s talk with him on how to beautify 
his place with but little trouble and less expense, invariably he was induced to do 
it. But, above all this, if we can get a love of out-door life and the beauties of our 
trees, we have a lever to work with that will move the hills, rocks and stumps and 
make ayard. Then, if we can suggest some easy means of reaching the desired 
end, we may be sure that there are many who will adopt it. A house standing 
about 100 feet to 150 feet from the road, and, if on a corner, about the same distance 
from each road, will give any farmer all the room he will need for the front yard. 
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Do not plant in regular order, but by all means plant in clumps or groups, 
leaving a bare spot of lawn anda clear view from the house to the road, especially 
from the principal windows of the kitchen and sitting-room. Plant a clump of 
evergreens here, a clump of shrubs there, a clump of one kind of deciduous trees 
here, another kind there ; a bunch of a variety of hardy herbaceous plants in one 
bed and a bed of roses in another. 

These, being of common varieties, cost but little and are soon planted. But 
what | want to warn you against is indiscriminate planting. If you have not 
enough time and money to plant allat once, do not, I pray you, donot by any 
means plant a tree, or bush, or rose, or shrub, just as the notion happens to take 
you, orjust because you see that there is room between two otheritrees to put it. 
Such planting will make your yard a mixed medley, and will be a tangled mags of 
trees, shrubs and vines in the years to come. 

If you cannot plant your yard at once, and wish to keep planting as you find 
things which suit you, or as they are given you, plant judiciously and with system; 
have a plan and follow it. Have your clumps of evergreens, deciduous trees, 
shrubs and roses, and when you do plant any of each of these, plant it in its proper 
place with its proper kind, and in after years you will be glad. Another mistake, 
and a very ‘great one, is in thinking that there is no beauty except in a large tree 
or trees and shrubs. Now the beauty of them is in seeing them grow and caring 
for them until we come to love them as we do our children. Plant, then, small 
and young trees, and plenty of them, so that the growth may gladden your eyes 
and hearts every time you return to your homes. 

Does your heart go out in love to your home and your children when away 
from them? do you love to have them about you, on your back, maybe loving and 
caressing you? Well, if so, you can realize how much a true lover of trees and 
plants thinks of the ornamentals of his yard. These trees and shrubs will grow 
in your affections and the affections of your children until they come to love every 
tree and shrub in your yard. Don’t you believe it? Well, just try and cut down 
a half dozen of them because they are too thick or are spoiling one another, and 
have your wife and children, as I have had, pitch onto you, and scold and beg for 
the lives of the trees, because you are cutting down their friends. 

I wellremember an instance where a large old white oak had been for years, 
and the American ivy covered it toa height of sixty feet (where it had been 
sawed off), untilit was one solid column of green in summer and scarlet in autumn, 
how every one in the whole country admired the beautiful column, until 1t seemed 
as if it were a part of the beauty of our village. One day a heavy storm came, 
and it was laid flat on the ground. The people in passing could not be kept out of 
the yard, but would come in and express their sympathy for the old tree, as for a 
lost friend. Pardon the digression. [am anxious to show that the best invest- 
ment we can make is toplant a few trees in our yards and let them grow with our 
children, and our love with them. Inmy own home,I think more of my trees 
than I do of my house, and I have a good one too. 


TO PLANT CHEAPLY. 


Plant a clump of elm, a clump of sugar maple, a clump of soft maple, a clump 
of white pine, a clump of Norway spruce, a clump of red cedar, a clump of shrubs, 
Althea, Weigelia, snow-ball, a clump of lilacs, a clump of spirea, a bed of roses, 
hybrids and June, a bed of peonias, phlox and hardy perennials, and, if you can 
afford it, a bed of house plants. These, put out in proper places, so as not to 
interfere with the view from the house, will, with very little expense, give a very 
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pleasant yard. Small evergreens can be had one foot high for ten to fifteen cents , 
trees two years old, of the varieties given, at abuut the same price; shrubs, two 
years old, at five to ten cents; roses at fifteen to twenty cents, herbaceous plants 
at five to twenty cents. The total expense of such planting of such a place need 
not exceed $10 to $15, and will prove the best investment a man ever made ona 
farm 

The roads and paths should be as few and simple as are needed only, because 
they take more time to keep them well than any other thing on the place. Adrive 
from the gate, circling or straight, to the side of the house, and thence to the barn, 
with a path from the front gate to the front and side of the house, is all that is 
needed. This path if angling or curved will be much the better, but never somuch 
0 as to cause a person to turn out of the way in going from the house to the gate. 

The back yard may be used for indiscriminate planting, and many things not 
proper to go into the front yard can be used in the rear,and without so much system. 
In fact, it may be a mixed mass or a conglomeration if you chose to have it. Plant 
thickly, and if some die you do not miss them, and as soon as they begin to crowd, © 
take them out by transplanting er cutting down. Donot be afraid to cut down 
when necessary, any more than you are to plant where necessary. On my own place 
I have cut down twice as many trees as I have left, and will have to do more of it. 

The planting of larger places, or ornamentation of city homes, is not in the 
province of my paper, and yet [ cannot help but notice the great mistake that the 
city people are making of letting their places be so much crowded as to spoil their 
beauty. I tind that to be the case much more so in California than even in our 
own State. One fine, well-perfected tree, with plenty of green lawn, makes a 
prettier show than a dozen planted too closely, and one well-grouped clump of 
trees is much more beautiful ina lawn than would a dozen scattered here and there. 
If you do plant thickly or indiscriminately, be sure in after years to begin your 
thinning in time. 

Ornamenting our country homes can be very much assisted by roadside plant- 
ing. Not by any means planting in single lines of trees about the reads, but if the 
road is straight, then, by all means, plant the trees in groups along the road; and 
at every corner, especially, make a clump of trees. If the road is irregular or is 
very winding, then one, or still better, two or three rows of trees along the line, 
lends much beauty to the drive. But one straight line of trees along a straight 
road is too much of a sameness, and especially so if the land is very level and the 
road very long. 

Such planting adds very much to the beauty of our country homes,and its 
tendency is to build up and elevate the tone and character of our people. A road- 
side planted in groups gives a very pleasing effect to the traveler. And then you 
all know that trees do so much better when growing together than in single rows. 
A road with a clump of elms here, a clump of maple there, one of white ash, one 
of pine, one of larch, one of syeamore, one of spruce and one of cedar, will give 
such a delightful sense of relief to the passer-by that he invariably falls in love 
with the surroundings. 

I wish that | might arrange a plan of planting and have a cut made, with the 
number and varieties of each kind of tree, which would be of some assistance to 
those who would learn; but it is with this matter as with many others with which 
the horticulturist has to deal. He is a teacher and a preacher to every one whom 
he meets, both by example and precept. I believe that he is the most liberal- 
minded of all our public men, and is able and willing to give advice without money 
and without price, and yet the people will not always follow. 
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I have given directions for the most simple manner of improvement for our 
country homes, because in my own practical work I have found such advice to be 
most generally followed, and have never yet failed when talking to a farmer in 
convineing him of the real money value of such an investment, and have invariably 
had him follow it. 

A word or two about forming our lawns and lam through. I have always had 
the farmer plow up the whole yard in the fall, leve] and harrow well, as he would 
for a flower-bed. Sow wheat*and then timothy—if in spring, sow oats—and then 
blue-grass, two bushels per acre, and in the spring two bushels more per acre. I 
do this that we may at once get a green yard, and then when the wheat is cut we 
will still have a green surface, and that long before the blue-grass forms a sod. By 
the second or third year the blue-grass runs out the timothy, and we get a good 
sod by mowing only two or three times a year, which is about as much as I find 
the farmer willing to do. 

Do not understand that this plan of forming a lawn or planting trees can be 
applicable to our towns or cities, or even many of our larger farmers, but it is the 
only practical way of improvement of our country homes, and we may be sure if 
thus once started, the love for it will grow and grow until it has found something 
better. 

Every one who visited San Rafael will remember with delight the long wind- 
ing road up to the top of the hill where we got the view of the ocean and bay, and 
there on the top what a delightful view lay before us in thevaliey, and how judi- 
ciously the planting had been done in clumps and clusters all over the whole hill. 
Hon. W. T. Coleman planted better than he knew when that was done, and the 
375,000 trees which he planted have been so beautifully arranged in clusters and 
groups that they add an hundred-fold to the beauty of that beautiful landscape 
which lay before us on that beautiful morning. I called on those near me at the 
time to be careful to notice the beauty of the planting while they were admiring 
other things. Well, this was just the object-lesson 1 wanted to give, and the one 
I wanted to illustrate in my paper. 

Planticg of Forest Park at St. Louis, you can better appreciate if you have 
ever driven over it as I have done with the man who so beautifully laid out those 
grounds. L. A. Goopman, Westport, Mo. 


After another selection of music, the Society took a recess until 
9a. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8—9 A. M. 


Society called to order by the President. The following commit- 
tees were announced : 


On Fruits—N. F. Murray, Z. T. Russell and Powell Jackson. 

On Flowers—Prof. J. C. Duffey, Mrs. A. Nelson and Mrs. L. A. Goodman. 

On Finance—S. W. Gilbert, E. L. Pollard and D. A. Robinett. 

On obitury—C. Hartzell, J. N. Menifee and W. W. Knoop. 

Final Resolutions—L. Chubbuck, C. W. Gregg and A. L. Zimmerman. 

The following paper on ‘‘pruning’”’ is by Wm. Saunders, horticulturalist and 
and gardener, United States degartment of agriculture: 
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“Pruning is an operation of vast importance in the managment of trees, and 
the principles upon which it is founded must be clearly understood before complete 
success in fruit culture can be attained. 

The time of pruning, whether during the fummer or during the winter, will 
depend upon the object to be attained. A brief consideration of plant growth will 
assist us in determining this question. When a seed is deposited in a suitable ger- 
minating medium, ita first effort is to senda root downward in the eafth, and then 
push a shoot upward into the air. The seed contains within itself all the nutri- 
ment necessary for this purpose, but as soon as the young plant is so far formed its. 
mode of existence is changed, and it becomes dependent upon the soil and atmos- 
phere for future support. The elementary substances absorbed by the roots 
undergo decomposition through the influence of the leaves, and the material is 
thus prepared for further root growth and extension, but is dependent upon the 
health and actiou of the foliage; and, although in germination the roots are first 
formed, their growth is due to the action of the foliage of the plant that produced 
the seed from which they emitted. It is therefore apparent that the increase in 
the size of the plant, the quality and quantity of its secretions, and the extension 
of its roots, are all dependent upon the healthy action of the leaves. When it is 
considered how essential the foliage is to the healthy development of the plant we 
may well pause before infringing upon the reciprocal action nature has established 
between the roots and branches, for it is evident that every branch or leaf removed 
has an effect either for good or for evil upon the plant. The correlative action 
between the leaves and roots being so intimately connected, it follows that any 
diminution of leaf growth during the period of active vegetation must retard root 
development. Hence it is an axiom, now becoming recognized, that summer 
pruning weakens growth, while winter pruning produces a contrary effect. Sum- 
mer pruning can be useful where wood growti isto be checked, and it will be 
repressed in proportion to the severity of the removal of the foliage. 

‘“¢ Fruit-trees when planted in a generous soil frequently attain a luxuriance 
incompatible with a fruitful habit, and their flowering may be somewhat hastened 
by judicious pruning or pinching, so as to retard wood growth, but care must be 
exercised, and much observation and experience are requisite before the object 
can be safely attained. Winter pruning invigorates wood growth. Whena portion 
of the branches of a tree is removed, after the fallof the leaves, the balance of 
growth is destroyed and the roots have the preponderance. The remaining buds 
will now shoot forth with increased vigor, an important consideration with trees 
or vines that have become weakened from over-bearing or other cause, imparting 
new vigor to weak and sickly plants. ‘The time for winter pruning may be regu- 
lated by the condition of the plant. If pruned immediately after the fall of the 
leaves, the shoots will be stronger the succeeding season than they would beif the 
operation had been delayed till spring. ‘This arises from the fact that during the 
winter the plant still continues to absorb food by the roots, which is distributed 
over its branches. And,as the principal flow of sap is always directed to the 
extreme points or shoots, the high buds are most fully developed. 

‘If, therefore, pruning is delayed till spring this accumalation is cut and thrown 
away, and tothat extent the plant is weakened. Early winter pruning is eminently 
advantageous to native grapes. Asthe retained buds become charged with sap 
during the winter, they start and advance rapidly—a matter of much moment 
where the summers are rather short for ripening the fruit and wood of tnese 
plants. There is a tendency in many varieties of trees to form strong central 
growth at the expense of the side branches, more especially while the plants are 
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young. Pruning these strong shoots in winter only increases the evil, unless 
summer pruning is attended to by pinching out the end of every shoot before it 
gains sufficient headway to injure the growth of the lower branches. Strong 
growths should be pruned in summer and weak ones in winter. In the manage- 
ment of hedges, where uniformity of growth is important, this rule should con- 
stantly be kept in view. 

‘*When the size of a tree is the only object sought, summer pruning should not 
be practiced. But it may be said that pruning of any kind is a negative operation, 
and probably it is within the limits of possibility that trees may be trained to any 
form and maintained in a fruitful ecndition without any instrumental pruning 
whatever, unless to remedy diseases and casualties. It is much easier, for in- 
stance, to rub off a bud in May than it is to ent out a branch in December. and ifa 
judicious system of disbudding and pinching was strictly followed there would be 
no occasion for winter pruning. Or were it possible to place a tree in such soil 
and under such conditions that it would only make a moderate growth of well-ma- 
tured wood, little, if any, pruning would be required. 

** But as all these conditions are difficult to realize in the bappy ccmbinationr, 
we have to resort to pruning, and a knowledge of the principles involved will we= 
terially assist the operation.” 


The above paper is well worthy of the most extensive circulation, as it is not 
for one locality only. The same will do for any state in this Union, if not for all 
the world. It is not only for apple trees, but for all fruit-trees and hedges, and, 
in fact, in all kinds of timber or shrubs and vines, provided we understand what we 
are trimming for—fruit, flowers or wood. I think every fruit-grower should be in 
possession of the above valuable paper, as it is exhaustive in its consideration of 
the subject. When we give the carpenter the plan for a building, he can see before 
he begins work how it will look when finished. The man who can make an engine 
can see every rod, every bolt that is required before he begins work, and see just 
how it will look and run when done. Now, are there any of our professional 
pruners who can go into an orchard of two or three-year-old trees and see how the 
trees should look when fifteen or twenty years old, and train them to that, so as to 
throw the fruit to the center and strength of the tree, and never cut any larger 
limbs than a good-sized pipe-stem? The man that can do this must have the prac- 
tice and be educated to this business the tame as the carpenter or engineer to his 
trade. I have been trying the above plan for eight or ten years, and find that my 
eyes can’t see ahead far enough, so I have to cut larger limbs than 1 would like to. 
But by pruning every fall and winter we can get them in shape without cutting 
any very large limbs. Formerly [ trimmed my old orchard in June, but have long 
since been satisfied that June pruning will not do for all trees. Mr. Saunders tells 
us that when a tree is exhausted by fruiting, or otherwise not healthy, it should be 
pruned in the fall for eight or ten years. I have pruned in spring. Mr. Saunders 
says to make a vigorous growth fa!l pruning is best. Iam fully satisfied that this 


is true. Ihave noticed a little fall pruning, and the trees have done exceedingly 


well. Wm. BrRopBEcK. 


APPLE ORCHARDING 
Should claim the attention of every Missouri farmer that has high, dry land, 
for there is nothing connected with farming that will pay him half as well as apple- 


growing, if he goes into it wisely, and one need not go into it otherwise at this day 
and age of horticulture. As evidence of this fact, let me call your attention to the 
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following estimates and figures: A few years ago the legislature of Illinois passed 
an act to protect the purchaser of tax-title land in hisimprovements. In estimat- 
ing the value of orchards, they estimated apple trees at $1 each with one year’s 
growth; $1 was added for each year’s growth for five years. This same estimate 
was made by a jury in our circuit court in Grundy county in a case of Dickerson 
against Hard, for the non-compliance of the terms in a lease in which Hard was to 
grow an apple orchard of 100 trees. Dickerson got judgment for $500; the time of 
the case was five years—the orchard should have been five years old. Remember, 
these estimates were made under oath. Now what I want to show is that the profits 
of an apple orchard begin with the planting of the trees, for many hesitate to plant 
orchards, because they think the profits are too far off. You can see by these 
estimates, which we are bound to accept as facts, that we can advance the valua- 
tion of our land to $500 per acre in five years, for 100 apple trees is about the right 
number to an acre. But the valuation of your orchard depends very largely upon 
how your trees have been propagated, and the main object of this paper is to show 
liow a tree should be propagated to cause it to come into quick and profitable 
bearing. Hear: 

If you would have your orchard do you good, 

You must grow your trees from bearing wood. 

Toexplain: The cions for your trees should be taken from healthy, vigorous 
trees in full bearing. Remember, nature produces her like in everything. These 
grafts should be made so that they can be planted deep enough to cause the cions 
to emit roots; then you will have a domesticated tree, root and branch. If a Ben 
Davis it is Ken Davis, root and branch—a tree that will come into bearing as soon 
as itis large enough to support an apple. Yes, I have seen apples as large as 
quails’ eggs on these grafts the first year, grafts not more than t i1ree inches high. 
‘These young trees matured apples at four years old in the nursery rows, and some 
of the trees bore one barrel of fruit at six years in the orchard, eight years from 
grafts. This orchard has been very profitable to me. ‘The first ten-acre orchard 
that I planted the trees had been propagated from water-sprouts. ‘This orchard is 
17 years oJd, and has never produced fruit enough to pay for the growing of 
the trees. The twigs or terminal branches still retain the characteristic of water- 
sprouts. Last winter I sold 20,000 water-sprouts from this orchard to a wholesale 
nurseryman. He ordered them tobe one to three feet long. I made the bundles 
average three feet. This ten-acre orchard has been very productive in this 
respect. The balance of my forty-acre orchard was grown from bearing wood, and 
I failed to get one thousand water-sprouts from this thirty-acre orchard, ‘Trees 
grown from nursery trimmings are too late coming iato bearing to make a profita- 
ble orchard. To make a success of your orchard, you must know that your trees 
hdve been propagated from bearing wood; then if you have planted the right vari- 
eties on the right location, and are proud of your occupation, your success is 
certain. 

Now in conclusion, let me give a few reasons why I would be a fruit-grower: 
First, apple money is the easiest money that a farmer can make, because the work 
of the orchard can and should be done during the summer and fall months. The 
harvesting and marketing of our apples must be done in October and November, 
during our beautiful Indian summer, when the roads are always good. ‘Then our 
money all comes in together, which makes ue feel good. We can then go into 
winter quarters and read and post ourselves on the topics of the day and sympa- 
thize with the live-stock farmer, who has to expose himself to the inclemency of the 
winter weather in feeding and caring for his stock, and finally beat out of bis profits 
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by his more successful competitor in our southwestern grazing country. I would 
plant an apple orchard in Missouri, because it is the best apple State in the Union. 
If every farmer in Missouri who has high, dry land would plant a commercial 
orchard, in ten years Missouri would be the richest State in the Union. ’ 
Tuos. LuKE. 


REPORT ON ORCHARDS. 


Burier, Mo., June 6, 1892. 
To the Officers and Members of the Missouri State Horticultural Society : 

Business engagements preventing my attendance at the meeting, I send my 
best wishes, and as a member of the Committee on Orchards, submit the following 
report : ¢ 

The condition of orchards ina general sense in this part of the State is very 
good, but the fruit crop will be light. The trees almost universally showed a full, 
strong healthy bloom and gave promise of a large crop, but the excessive cold 
rains and high winds, with unseasonable cool weather, so interfered with fertiliza- 
tion that most of the fruit has dropped. A very hard and long-continued wind from 
the northwest, while the leaves were young and tender, so bruised and battered 
the foliage on the northwest side of the trees that they yet look as though a fire 
had been through that side of the tree: and as the north side of the apple tree in 
this climate is usually the most fruitful, that alone cuts quite a figure in the crop. 
Seab has appeared to scme extent, but not serious; the present prospect is for 
from athirdto a half crop of good apples. Peaches will be scarce—mostly seed- 
lings. Pears scarce, Plums part of acrop. Onthe whole the fruit prospect is 
anything but flattering. There was not as much tree-planting done last spring as 
was done last year, on account of the continued wet weather, but I do not know 
ofany branch of agriculture but has suffered, and perhaps we horticulturists 
are as well off as others, if some of our bright hopes have failed of fruition. 


Respectfully submitted. 
HeENRY SPEER. 


PRUNING THE APPLE TREE. 


Mr. President and Members of the Missouri State Horticultural Society : 

I cheerfully comply with our secretary’s request to write this paper. Though 
80 much has been written year after year, to get complete information of when and 
how to prune, it has long puzzled fruit-growers more than any other one thing 
connected with horticulture, because of the tendency of horticulturists to go to 
extremes. One of these is the idea that nature knows how to prune, and will do 
all that is necessary and at the right time.. As well say that our fathers ought to 
have been satisfied with the first seedling apple, and that we should let our trees 
grow in grass and weeds and let nature care for them altogether. Others neglect 
to prune an orchard for some years, and then pruning severely is very injurious. 
If trees are properly trained while young and sprouts or suckers rubbed off once or 
twice each summer, it will obviate a great deal of after-pruning. Some of you 
may wish to know if I put my ideas and advice into practice, and if my orchard 
gives evidence. All trees planted, cultivated and pruned as described for the past 
ten years, [I am pleased to show the visitor, both trees and fruit. But lam 
ashamed to show my old orchard, which was sadly neglected, and has not paid me 
for the little care I gave it. : 
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The best time to prune is about the last of September, or immediately after 
the apples are gathered. One advantage in pruning before the leaves have fallen 
is, We can more readily observe the limbs which nature is about to throw off, and 
assist in the operation. Prune any time during the winter months when the wood 
is not frozen; but if the object in pruning is fruit, regardless of the health or long 
life of the tree, watch the progress of the season and prune when the trees are iu 
full leaf, leaves fullgrown. At that time the wound heals rapidly, and the tree is 
less likely to throw out sprouts. ‘The pressure of sap under the process of growth 
has a tendency to check the rapid growth of the tree, causing it to form fruit-buds ; 
but the stumps of the limbs taken off at this season of the year will be more sub- 
ject to decay—often to the heart. Again, if the object in pruning is to forma 
compact, well-rounded head, then prune or shorten about the time the buds begin 
to swell. Cutting off limbs at this season of the year causes it to throw out two- 
or more branches. But for general pruning, early spring is the most unfavorable 
season in the year. Ihave seen pruning done at that time when the sap is the 
thinnest, and it would then run out and blacken the bark. If the lower limbs bend 
too close to the ground, they should be cut off, and it is sometimes necessary in 
this case to cut off some large limbs. For this purpose I use a double-edged prun- 
ing saw. Never forget to paint all wounds an inch and over-in size; this is an 
important point. I use a mixture of tar and wood ashes. 

When planting, select well-shaped, thrifty trees; [ prefer two-year-olds. Cut 
out all the cross limbs and see that the head is evenly balanced, with, however, the 
heavy side to the southwest, as that side needs more shade to protect the trunk 
and main limbs from the hot afternoon sun, leaving a center stem to avoid forks. 
Don’t forget the nature of the different varieties, such as the Ben Davis and many 
others, which are inclined to a low spreading top. Start the top about four feet 
from the ground; while to such as make a more upright growth, give not over 
three feet of trunk. No intelligent orchardist would give the same shaped top to 
a High Top Sweet as toa Winesap. The extremes of being either too compact or 
too open should be avoided. Have the top sufficiently compact to shade the trunk, 
yet open enough to admit the air and light freely. if we want large ears of corn, 
we cultivate; if too many stalksin a hill, we thin out; then if we want large, well- 
matured and richly colored fruit, we must prune. This should be done while the 
trees are small. The pruning can be done with the fingers and knife. If this has 
been neglected large limbs must be cut off, and this destroys the natural equilibrium 
between the top and the root, and to restore this suckers or sprouts must be thrown 
out. If pruning has been neglected, care should be taken and not all be done in 
one season; asa rule, only small living limbs should be cut off (those of the inside 
which interfere with others and shut out the sun and hinder the pickers in gather- 
ing the fruit), and ail water-sprouts, unless it be those you want to grow into 
limbs. The loss of small limbs is not felt severely, as the wound heals quickly. 
All dead and diseased limbs should be removed. No detinite rule can be given for 
pruning, as no two trees are alike. One must notice the tree and then let judgment. 
and good sense be the guide. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Murray would like to have a discussion on this subject. He 
differs from the writer; says we make a mistake in trying to make all 
trees have a uniform appearance. Differs also as to the height of 
head. Sees bad results from high-top trees, on account of sun-seald, 
ete. An ounce of preventive is worth a ton of cure. 
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Mr. Gilbert thinks it would be a good plan to have plates of ideal 
trees of various varieties as guides in pruning. 

Mr. Lowe—An orchard planted on rich lands needs more pruning 
than on light soils. Wants the bodies three feet high, and thinks dif- 
ferent varieties need different pruning. Never buy a tree with a fork. 
Prune in February and March. 

Mr. Menifee would like to have all kinds of trees and conditions, 
and have a number of expert pruners give an example of their work 
in order to get practical suggestions from actual operations, and discus - 
sion of the same. 

Mr. Ralph Smith: Willow Twig must be pruned closely while 
young. Take off with a pen-knife and finger-nail. Watch the trees 
two or three times each season, and take off all branches not needed. 
Keep out the professional tree pruner. Winesap is hard to manage, 
and itis best to have afew water-sprouts left on the trees (for what 
reason he does not say). 

Levi Chubbuck tells of an example of pruning given before one 
of the Farmers’ Institutes by the Secretary, Mr. Goodman, where a 
Jarge peach tree about ten feet high was given him to prune. He 
thinks the eye better than the ear for this purpose. He indorses the 
plan of illustrating pruning with actual practice in the orchard. 

Mr. J. W. Green: No one will deny that a tree should have a 
center stem. We should never have forks, and branches should be 
thinned out. His trees are so pruned. Thinks we should give rules 
not to prune instead of trying to teach how to prune. 

Mr. Evans thinks not to prune at all better than too much prun- 
ing. 

Mr. Finn has tried the no-pruning process and finds the apples 
Keep much longer if grown on unpruned trees, and he thinks they keep 
longer because they are not properly matured. 

Prof. Duffey condemns the idea of trying to make all trees like a 
sample or an ideal. Cut off the branches when you have to do so, and 
no sooner. 

Mr. Murray agrees that no man can make his trees conform to an 
ideal. It is sheer folly. His orchard is pruned but little; pruned 
about one-sixth of the trees, and his trees not pruned gave four bush- 
els to one on those pruned. Apples will color well on trees not pruned, 
and there will be more of them too. Prune judiciously, andif you have 
a doubt about a branch, let it alone. 

Mr. Menifee—I am still in doubt about the best plan. Heads the 
trees three anda half to four feet. 
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Mr. Murray—tTrees will fill up in the center if they are thinned out, 
and he does not see why we should cut out in order to have them fill 
up with water-sprouts. 

Mr. James—I am still in the fog, and think we must use our own 
common sense. I sell trees; customers leave the selection to me and 
follow my directions. Finds the best apples on dark heavy soils. 

Mr. Russell recommends one-year trees; pruning is not needed if 
never begun. 

Mr. Nelson indorses the same plan. At four or five years the 
trees will be larger and better than if three-year trees had been used. 
Heads the trees at about three feet. 

Mr. Turner thinks it necessary to take out center stem and check 
terminal bud in the nursery. 

Mr. Humphrey sets out one-year trees. Nature will start the 
leader. 

Mr. Hartzell thinks we can learn from one another. Thinks that 
uature is the best guide, and that we should not interfere any more 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Nelson thinks we should plant for the future and not expect 
too much ourselves. An orchard 40 < 40 feet in the east was called the 
premium orchard and yielded immensely. 

Would plant thickly, and then thin out as the trees demanded the 
room. Would plant orchards for our children. 

Mr. Murray gives an example of an orchard in Northwest Missouri. 
Mr. Woods planted twenty years ago a large orchard, and was ridicuied 
by his neighbors. One year he sold the apples for $8000. Got the 
benefits in his life, and his sons after him have sold 812,000 from the 
same orchard. It has done its duty,and is dying now. Should be cut. 
down. 

Mr. Goodman—In planting apple trees, plant large one-year trees 
or medium two-year trees. The trees should havé a center stem and 
be pruned very little when set out. Get all the growth possible, and 
never cut off a branch during the growing season for at least three 
years. Get all the leaf growth you can. You cannot get rapid growth 
if you keep taking off the leaf buds during the first three years. 
Always keep a center stem and get the branches to come out at nearly 
right angles as possible. ; 

If you should have a fork, cut one of the branches back severely 
and leave the other for the leader. In time the one cut off will form 
a branch. Never cut the fork off closely to the tree, it leaves too large 
a scar. Never cut off the leader. Cultivate well and take nothing off 
the ground after the third or fourth year, but continue the cultivation 
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every year the same as you would acrop of corn. Prune very little 
and get all the leaf growth you possibly cau, thus urging the trees into 
bearing at five years of age. Cultivate the trees well, feed them well, 
care for them well, and take all you can get from them well; and if at 18 
or 20 years they show signs of decay and are profitable no longer, cut 
them down and have another orchard coming along to fill up the loss 
of these. Never plant a young orchard in an old orchard, but cut the 
old one down and clover the land for two years, when you may again 
plant if necessary. 

Mr. Hartzell—I gave four $20 bills for the apples on one tree 40 
years old. Believes in planting for the future as well as the present. 
The tree occupied 80 feet square of ground, 640 square feet. 

Mr. Goodman—I can see no advantage at all in this. We cannot 
expect to have our orchards live to be 40 years and give us $80 each, 
but we can expect trees lO years to give us $10 or $20 each, and I prefer 
four of such trees to one of the other. Besides, in the one case it costs 
five cents per bushel to pick them, and in the other about one cent 
per bushel, for we have our men pick 100 bushels each per day. 

Dr. Green—Saw a prize orchard 1616 feet. Apples were close 
to the ground, so that ever apple nearly could be picked from the 
ground. It was a sight to behold. Prefer planting 1616 feet and 
then cutting out. 

Mr. Goodman—lIf you have the nerve to cut out in time you may 
so plant, but if you have the least doubt of yourself do not attempt it, 
but plant 2525 feet. If you cut out in time the trees cut out will 
pay all expenses of the orchard before it is time to cut out if you use 
proper varicties. 

Let us now take up the subject of varieties: 

Mr. Ralph Smith, Linn county—Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Wine- 
sap, Jonathan. 

Mr. Murray, Holt county, says Willow Twig is worthless in his 
locality. It fails on high, light loam. Winesap is good. Ben Davis is 
adapted to more soils and locations than any other variety. Best ship- 
per, and will carry to Europe easily. Would not plant any one variety 
in large blocks, but would mix other varieties with them to assist in 
fertilizing the bloom. Ben Davis and Jonathan are our best. We can- 
not raise too many Jonathan; they can be sold in car lots at high prices 
Our oak lands give the best color to the fruit. Well-colored fruit sells 
for more than poorly colored of the same variety. Grimes’ Golden 
also sells well, but is not so profitable. 

Mr. Hartzell, Buchanan county—Would plant Jonathan for a per- 
manent orchard, and Ben Davis between them. Our children will want 
something better than Ben Davis. 
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Dr. Green, Livingston county—Jonathan has not paid on our lands, 
and would not plant it. 

Mr. Smith, Linn county—Ben Davis will pay better at $1 per bar- 
rel than Jonathan at $1.50. He finds that woodland soil soon wears 
out. Willow Twig pays him well. Ben Davis is growing in popularity, 
and is not likely to be superseded. Stark is good if it did not drop so 
badly. 

Mr. Lowe, Livingston county, names Red Margaret for early, Penn. 
Red-streak, Maiden’s Blush, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Jonathan, Wine- 
sap. Winesap must be grown on rich, heavy soil, and then they are 
fine enough for any one. 

Mr. Goodman— Where Jonathan succeeds so well, would not plant 
Ben Davis at all. Itis of the Spitzenberg family, and one of the very 
best apples in the whole list, and there is no use of anything else‘for 
money where it does so well and keeps so well as in Northwest Mis- 
souri. Where they will not keep, we now have buyers who will take 
them to cold storage and hold them until the holidays, when they bring 
good prices. : 

Question—Is there more than one variety of Janet ? 

Answer—Yes, two; the Rawles Janet is the one which should be 
planted always. 

A. Nelson, Laclede county, saw a man who had an apple called 
King William, and he found it to be Minkler; speaks well of Minkler; 
says it is better than Ben Davis, good as Jonoathan, and is planting it 
largely. York Imperial is very fine also; large and handsome; thinks 
it profitable, and is planting it largely. Clayton also is a handsome 
apple, of good quality, and thinks will prove profitable. Babbitt has 
not fruited yet, but is planting it. 

Question—Is York uniform enough for commercial purposes ? 

Answer—It is rather rough and irregular. 

Finds the Minkier bears as much as the Ben Davis, and is a good 
keeper also. 

Evans says it does well in South Missouri, but the York is too 
uneven in size. 

Mr. Murray says Babbitt is a seedling of Baldwin, but is larger 
and brighter color. Does well in Holt county yellow soil. In Iowa, 
in an orchard of a number of varieties the Babbitt pays more than any 
other variety. It is of uniform size; tree open head, strong, erect 
grower, extra good tree; good keeper. 
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N. F. Murray then read the following excellent paper on 


MISTAKES IN HORTICULTURE AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


We trust that no one will, for a moment, catch the idea from the caption of 
this paper that we design it to be a panacea for all the mistakes in our profession, 
but, after thirty years’ experience in the open field of horticulture, in which we 
have made many mistakes, we humbly trust that we may be pardoned for attempt- 
ing to point out some of our mistakes, and show by the light of our costly experi- 
ence how others may avoid them. Mistakes, although defined as unintentional 
errors, are always unpleasant to ponder over by those who make them. Yet we 
have much greater admiration for that class who have the push and energy to 
always dare to do something, even if they do make some mistakes, than for those 
who stand idly looking on, with hands folded over their doleless souls, and ever 
Teady at the discovery of the least mistake by their fellow-men to shout, ‘‘ There, 
i told you so!’ Mistakes are frequent in all professions of life; they are made by 
the wisest and best of men, and some of them, although at first sight seem trivial’ 
have turned the course of nations. 

As adewdrop on the tender plant 

Has warped the giant oak forever, 
And a pebble in the streamlet sc int 

Has, turned the course of many a river, 

So with our mistakes: our little unintentional errors often change the whole 
enurse of life for good or evil, and more often for the latter. There is an idea too 
common to many people that most any one who takes a notion that there is money 
in fruit-growing can, without study or practice, plunge into the pursuit of horti- 
culture and ina short time make a success. “This is a great mistake at the all- 
important point of starting ,and should be corrected soon as possible, for 1 know of 
no profession in which it is more necessary to havea thorough knowledge to insure 
success than horticulture. 

The horticulturist is from the very nature of his profession compelled to deal 
largely in futures. He plants an orchard not for thisor next year, but ten or twenty 
years hence. He may carefully consult the public taste for fruit at the present 
time and cast his eye over the markets in which he expects to sell, and may deter- 
mine with some degree of accuracy what and how much the market will now take, 
but to determine what the market will demand in ten or twenty years from now is 
quite a different thing. In this we have but one lamp by which we are guided, 
and that is the lamp of past experience. And just as far as we can cause this 
lamp to cast its rays into the dark and uncertain future, we may follow with a feel- 
ing of safety. Beyond this we go at a venture—must walk by faith, not by sight. 

Twenty-one years ago we pianted 500 budded peach trees in Holt county. 
Some good friends warned us that it was a mistake because they would never bear. 
Others said it was a mistake because peaches would be so plenty that they would 
not sell at a paying price. But in spiteof all predictions, the fifth summer from 
planting brought our first crop, which netted $175. So we concluded that peach- 
growing in Northwest Missouri was a success and no mistake, and planted 2500 
more trees. The first orchard continued to pay well for a few years. One year it 
netted us $900. but a series of hard winters set in and damaged our new orchard so 
that it never more than paid expenses. Some said it wa3 a mistake to have pianted 
so many, but with our success on the first and the impossibility of knowing what 
our future winters may prove to peach orchards, we felt excusable. One thing 
however, we learned by the experience is that it is a mistake because peaches pay 
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well for a few years in one locality, to conclude that they will always continue to 
doso. The 3ame is true ina great measure of other products of all countries. 
Some of our eastern States, once famous for the production of an abundant supply 
of apples for home use and to export, are now looking to the west (the apple garden 
of the world) for their supply. As our peach orchard failed, we enlarged our apple 
orchard, largely Ben Davis, which have paid us well—better than we expected, 
and the only two mistakes we are willing to plead guilty to on the apple orchard is. 
that we did not plant more and take better care of them. A few were allowed to 
be destroyed with gophers and borers. One can more fully realize what a mistake 
and loss this is in after years when looking along a fine row loaded with fruit. 
worth $10 per tree; said row has 20 trees and five vacancies where trees were 
destroyed. This mistake cost us $50 in one year, to say nothing of the loss in the 
bearing life-time of each tree. Fifty cents spent at the right time would have pre- 
vented the loss. One of the great mistakes of horticulturists in former years was 
planting too many varieties, but one extreme follows another; this is human nature 
in all countries, and for the last few years the tendency is to plant too few varieties. 
Especially is this true as to the early summer and autumn apples, the planting of 
which for market is being almost wholly neglected. There should be enough of 
the very best and leading varieties planted to give a supply of fruit in succession 
throughout the season. This the coming market will demand, and it will be a mis- 
take on our part not to prepare to meet it. ; 

Another point where it requires all possible knowledge and sagacity to avoid 
mistakes is in the selling of fruit, and the only advice we can venture on is to 
always pick, grade and carefully handle your fruit, pack it well in new, clean 
packages of standard siz>, brand your name and place on each package. Don’t 
forget the state you live in and brand them California, and don’t be afraid to ask 
and expect a good, fair paying price for all such fruit, and don’t imagine that we 
have all the fruit in the world and expect fabulous prices. 

. We remember, with a feeling of pity, one good old neighbor who, years ago, 
had 500 bushels of Janet apples for which he was offered $2 a bushel at picking 
time. He decided to sell and pay off the mortgage on his farm (a wise conclusion), 
but Mrs. —— advised him to put them into the cellar and hold for a higher price. 
The apples were stored; did not keep well and were peddled out at $1 per bushel. 
The old man was mych grieved at his misfortune. Ina few years both the old 
folks died ; the mortgage took the farm and left nothing for the family. We note 
one case showing the other extreme, where the fruit of an orchard was sold last 
year for less than $400 and 1000 barrels were gathered, worth in the orchard at. 
picking time at least $1800. And we should not wonder if the mortgage is still on 
the farm. All such mistakes hurt those who make them and work an injury to the 
eause. How can and shall we ever learn to avoid all mistakes in horticulture ? 
No, we can’t and never will. We must not expect perfection in thislife. It is 
human to err, and yet we are a firm believer in the progress of the human race and 
in our calling. When horticulture is recognized a profession as it should be, and 
when young men are thoroughly educated and prepared to fill this noble calling 
and engage in the pursuits of horticulture with a determination to honor their pro-. 
fession and make the most of it, then will mistakes in horticulture grow less fre- 
quent and harmful, as surely as darkness recedes before the sunlight of heaven. 


The subject of “ fertilization” was discussed for some time, and it 
was thought best to mix varieties in order to secure better fertiliza- 
tion. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8—2 P. M. 


An invitation was presented by Mr. P. Finn of Carthage, strongly 
urging the Society to hold its annual meeting at Carthage, Mo., Decem- 
ber 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1892. ' 

Herman Yeager, of Neosho, sends word that we need not fear to 
plant grapes any more. They can be easily protected from the rot by 
spraying with ammoviacal carbonate of copper or the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. We can grow grapes as easily a8 gooseberries. 

Mr. Smith named what he considered the best grapes: Concord, 
Worden, Moore’s Early, Niagara, Pocklington. 

Prof. J. C. Duffey uses the Galloway sprayer and it gives entire 
satisfaction. Stahl’s sprayer is on the same plan but not so good. 
Uses the knapsack sprayer and cyclone nozzle. Commence before the 
leaves come out, and continue every week or two, and we need have 
no fear of rot. 

Mr. Murray thinks grapes will pay at a very low price in our home 
market. Likes Coleraine grape; it is white and a delicious grape. Ca- 
tawba is the best to his taste. Of course the Concord is the grape for 
the million. . 

Mr. Gilbert urges caution in this spraying business. Be sure you 
have a perfect spray and not a stream. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL HORTICULTURIST. 


One class of horticulturists that are unsuccessful are those that are going to 
set a big orchard some time, but never get toit; it is alwaysas far off as next spring 
or another year, but when the time comes itis just as far off as ever. Another 
kind are those that wait till a fellow comes around setting trees with a nice pic- 
ture book ; he has some new kinds that are going to do a great deal better than any 
of the old kinds. As he hasn’t read the horticultural reports and doesn’t know 
which are best, he takes what the picture-book fellow wants to sell, and the conse- 
quence is a large proportion are unprofitable trees. His trees are very often 
shipped a long distance, and are often half dead when received. He could have 
gotten good trees in his own neighborhood—fresh dug—for a good deal less money, 
but the picture-book fellow told him that his neighbor nurseryman was all sold 
out of trees that were any account. 

He did not go to see whether it was so or not, but thinks it surely must be so, 
and takes the trees because he is afraid he will never get another chance to get 
any. Well, spring comes and he gets his trees; he is in a hurry and can’t spend 
much time setting them out; perhaps the ground is too wet, and the roots are 
crowded into a very small hole, the dirt tramped down, and he hurries off to sow 
his oats and plant his corn; don’t think about the trees, unless he happens to go 
that way, and then he doesn’t notice that the ground is cracked open down to the 
roots, but if the tree looks sickly, he notices that and says to himself: “show that 
fellow lied to me.”’ 
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Well, the weather gets hot and ‘the weeds and grass begin to grow and steal 
the moisture from the trees’ roots, but there is no time to cultivate and hoe them, 
for the corn and potatoes must be plowed and harvest and haying are coming on. 
So the poor trees have to take their chances, and a pool chance it is, if our unsuc- 
cessful friend gets them. Many of them yield up the ghost before the summer is 
Over; perhaps our friend goes by after harvest and sees how it is, and thinks he will 
help matters some and digs around the trees some, and kills some of the weeds; 
but the ground is so hard and lumpy that he thinks it is too much work to make it 
fine. Perhaps he hauls a few loads of manure and piles it around the trees so as 
to make the borer eggs hatch the better. 

He finds out some day during the fall, that the rabbits have been taking 
the bark off some of the trees as high as they can reach conveniently ; and he 
declares he must tie those trees up right away, or they wiil all be ruined. He 
goes by a neighbor’s orchard of young trees that have been properly cared for, and 
whose trees have grown four or five times as much as his, and he says it beats all 
what good luck some folks have with trees. When our friend gets his corn out, his 
oreliard isn’t fenced, the ground is frozen so he can’t drive posts. He says he 
don’t think the cattle will burt the trees much, so he turns them in; but the cattle 
think the end of the limbs taste better than the corn-shucks, and some old cow 
will be very likely to imagine that the trees are some enemy she must annihilate 
if possible, and she generally succeeds. Well,a few of our friend’s trees do manage 
to live through it all, but he tells his neighbors that an orchard don’t pay ; that 
those stories about them bringing in $200 to $300 a year per acre sound fishy; his 
trees go untrimmed, until they are altogether too thick, and then they get an over- 
dose of it; he lets half his apples fall off before he goes to picking because he had 
to get his wheat sowed first; when he takes a load to market he puts them in the 
wagon loose,and allows his team to trot part of the way, and when the shipper 
sorts out about two-thirds of them, he gives him a good rounding up for being so 
particular. After all, is it any wonder that our friend is unsuccessful ? 

M. L. Brooks, CaVENDISH. 


THE FUTURE OF BERRY-GROWING IN MISSOURI FOR THE PUBLIC, 


Isee by the program just received, is the subject that has been given to me 
to write upon. A great deal might be said on this subject; however, just now, I 
am so very busy with my berries that I can only use spare moments to writea 
little at a time, and so cannot dothe matter justice. But I think the ones that 
expect to grow berries in the future for the public would do well by trying to 
build up a good local trade in the towns within easy distance, rather than to 
depend upon a shipping trade; by doing so they will soon find out what kind of 
fruit the public prefers. Size isnot always the quality most sought for by the con- 
sumers, For church festivals, for instance, a berry of a more medium size gives 
better satisfaction. Mr. Llewellyn, a merchant in Mexico (who handles my fruit 
at that place), wrote to me recently: ‘ While on the berry subject I will say that 
size of fruit is not first question; some other points are often more important.” 
The most important points I find is to be prompt, always on time, never disap- 
point customers, evenif you have to put yourself to alittle extra trouble; and 
above all send good fruit. By so doing you will create confidence ; your customers 
soon learn that they can depend upon you to get whatever they want, and when 
wanted; and the one that builds up a trade of that kind in a town is very apt to 
have a chance to supply it in the future. 


Respectfully, 
F. LIONBERGER, Hugo, Mo. 
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MY TRIP TO CHILLICOTHE. 


Aftera month’s hard work taking care of my strawberries, I dropped my 
work and started June 2d to see my neighbors and friends—see what they were 
doing and how they did it. At Olden I found cultivation had been delayed by wet 
weather. Apples be a short crop, owing either to extreme cold weather, high 
winds and electricity, or excessive rains, ora combination of all. Peaches, good 
crop on all high ground. The Michel Early, a failure. Blackberries, full crop. 
Raspberries, less than half a crop. Beg pardon, Mr. President and Secretary, for 
alluding to the style of berry package at Olden; they were ‘‘ wine quarts.”’ 

At Springtield I saw the biggest clover of the season in one patch. No ber- 
Ties. Another field that received good care produced a fine lot of Bubach. Cum- 
berland and Crescent, Michel Early and Jessie a failure. Did not even pick a case 
of them. I never have seen apple trees injured so badly by the winds. On the 
west and northwest sides the leaves have appearance of having been scorched by a 
fire. Poor show for apples. Kittatinny blackberry rusting badly, and will be 
plowed up. Knox and Snyder looking fine. Raspberries less than half a crop. 

At Lamar found our esteemed friend, C. H. Fink, very sick ; says he has 10,000 
peach-trees, and won’t have ten peaches; apple crop very light. 

At Carthage I found one field of strawberries ; raspberries and blackberries 
had been rented last season; berries very inferior, and few of them. If thisis a 
fair sample of work we are to expect from renters, I hope I willnever be compelled 
to rent mine. 

Another field received good care, and the result very satisfactory, getting 
nice large Speece Perfection and Boyden. This grower assorts his berries as they 
are picked, and gets $3 per case for best, while common stock goes at $1.25 to $1.75. 
Raspberries haif a crop; blackberries looking fairly well; few apples. 

At Nevada I found all strawberry beds with too many plants in the rows for 
large berries, which has been the case with nearly every field I have seen. One 
grower has about 100 acres in small fruits, vegetables and orchard, all in high 
state of cultivation except the strawberries, and, of course, were shipping very 
ordinary berries; raspberries short half crop; blackberries fu!l crop; apples very 
short. 

At Schell City I found an elegant crop of the Jessie. Berries very large and 
fine. This grower allows no runners to form on his plants. 

At Clinton | could find no berries that were nice, although there might have 
been some, 

At North Kansas City I found a small patch in a garden that had received 
thorough cultivation. The plants four years old, and loaded with fruit. Among 
other varieties were the Jessie and Cumberland, Warfield and Bubach. These 
plants have not been allowed to make any runners since being planted, and they 
show well the care they have received. From what I have seen, I have come to 
the conclusion that the berry-growers of Missouri as a class have too many acres, 
and that if they would reduce their acreage three-fourths and give the one-fourth 
double or treble the amount of work they now give the whole, they would raise 
more crates of berries and receive more money than they do for what they are 
growing now. A berry-grower of Chillicothe told me to-day he could make more 
money out of an acre of sugar cane than he could off of the same amount of straw- 
berries. Surely there is something wrong here. 

The Flint Hill Fruit Farm is still in the race, and we yet hope to to make our 
mark, especially if we follow up the spraying which was so profitable a year ago. 
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Of course every year we find something new. This year it comes to us in the 
form of an iron-clad tree-wash, guaranteed to destroy all scale insects, bark louse, 
ete., and will give the trees a bright, clean, healthy appearance, and will drive out 
all borers that may be in the trees, and the moth will not deposit eggs on or about 
the trees during the season the wash is used. All who grow apple, peach, dwarf 
pears, quince, ash and other trees should not fail to use it, as it is not patented and 
sold ata high price. Surely this is a bonanza. 

This is the receipt: Take lime, slake and prepare as for ordinary whitewash 
in a barrel or box. Take enough at atime to make a bucket two-thirds full—pro- 
per consistency for ordinary whitewashing. Now add one pint of gas tar, one 
pound of whale-oil soap; dissolve one pound potash, or one pint of strong lye 
from wood ashes, or box of concentrated lye. Then add clay or loam enough to 
make the bucket full of wash of proper thickness, to be applied with a whitewash 
brush. If the trees have had the earth ridged up around them, take the earth 
away from around the collar and apply to the body of the trees from the limbs 
down to the ground, or down to the roots. 

Now, [I did not want to go into this blindfolded or make any more experiments 
on my peach-trees, as the spraying last season was about all they could stand, and 
for this reason I sent the receipt to our Secretary and asked him what he thought 
of it. In reply he said he thought the wash a good one, but would suggest the 
use of carbolic acid in place of the gas tar, and use a handfal of sulphur to each 
pail of wash. Of course [ puta man at work with a new, all-bristle whitewash 
brush. In less than two hours he came inand wanted a new brush, the wash hay- 
ing eaten the new brushup. I told him we better wait until 1 returned from this 
meeting, and now I beg of you to give me something that is a dead shot on the 
borers that won’t kill the trees or eat up our brushes in less than three or four 
hours, at any rate. 

Since writing the above [I have a letter from my foreman that says our trees 
are safe, but he thinks it gave the borers fits. 


5. W. Griipert, Thayer, Mo. 

Secretary Goodman says that he had enough concentrated lye and 
enough carbolie acid to make a half barrel of the wash instead of a 
bucketful; otherwise it will do harm to the trees; but you may be sure 
that all eggs or insects have gone to the happy land if the wash touched 
them. He had used the strongest of lye directly on the trees and 
found no evil effects, but it is a waste of material as well as brushes 
to use it so strong. 

Mr. Hartzell says that hot lye will cure the yellows. Gave an 
instance of a woman who tried to kill a peach tree with boiling lye 
because it was affected with the yellows and she could not get it eut 
down: After putting all the boiling hot lye she could get for a week 
from her ashes, she gave it up and supposed she had succeeded. Be- 
hold, she found that the tree put on young growth and entirely recov- 
ered. 
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The following letter was read: 

Cotumsi4, Mo., June 7, 1892. 
Hon. L. A. Goopman, Secretary Missouri State Horticultural Society : , 

My Dear Sir—Greatly tomy regret [ am unable to attend the meeting at 
Chillicothe, and must ask you to explain my absence. 

Thanks to the intelligent work of my friend and predecessor, Professor Clark, 
we have at the Station over 3000 seedling strawberries that are now in bearing, 
and itis the midst of their season. I regard it of the first importance that the 
fruiting of these plants be carefully watched and daily notes made. I am endeavor- 
ing to keep track of them, and hope by careful selection to get from the great 
number something worthy of more extended trial. {shall select the best, and let 
them make plants, and set enough to get a small bed of each in bearing next 
season. Then I want your Society to name men in different parts of the State to 
test our seedlings. 

I send you by express this evening 48 varieties of seedlings, each box labeled 
with name of parent and number of plant. These are not necessarily the best of- 
the collection, as a threatening storm has made it necessary to select them hastily. 
In their selection the principal points have been productiveness, size, vigor of 
plant. The very wet season makes it impossible to judge much of texture, and 
the constant rains have undoubtedly impaired the quality. I trust they may 
interest your members. They will serve as an example of our work. I have sent 
Jeaf and fruiting stem of each, so that you could better judge their habit. 

Having explained at length the condition of our work, I am sure your Society 
will agree with me in saying that [am best serving the interest of horticulture at 
this time by remaining at home. I shall hope to be with you at your next 
meeting. 

Permit me to extend to all your members who may pass through Centralia 
en route home, and to all others who can do so, a cordial invitation to come to 
Columbia and examine our seedlings and sample beds. 

The plantation is grassy, but thére is much besides grassinit. I should be 
pleased if at least a committee could come here and look over the work. 

Regretting exceedingly my inability to be with you, and assuring you of a 
hearty desire to co-operate with your Society in every possible way, L am, dearsir, 

Yours very truly, 
CuHaRLES A. KEFFER. 


Dr. Green answers Mr. Gilbert about strawberries. He must have 
10 cents per box to make it pay. Blue-grass takes hold the first year 
and clover the second year, and it costs more to keep the grass out 
than the fruit will bring. Competition has put the prices so low that 
he cannot raise them profitably. 

Mr. Gilbert—If I lived where blue-grass grew as easily as it does 
here, I should be glad enough. We need better care and cultivation, 
and we can grow them for less than 10 cents. People north will pay 
for them, and they should average us $2.00 to $2.40 per crate through 
the season. 

Mr. Blake was in “Egypt” last week and found home-grown straw- 
berries in the market in abundance, and prices were very low. Some 
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shippers got $2.50 per crate, but others only $1.00, but people will 
pay more than that, and itis a question of transportation facilities. 
Mr. Gilbert—Onur first ripe strawberries were the first of May, and 
I found places to ship them to long before that time, so that they paid 
us well. 
REPORT ON SMALL FRUITS. 


Asamember of your Committee on Small Fruits, l submit the following for 
June, 1892: 

The strawberry made a very poor growth last fall owing to the drouth, and 
that means a short crop this season. However, the abundance of rain put such 
vigor into the plants this spring that we expect better results than we could other- 
wise have hoped for. Racster (Bederwood), Bubach No. 5 and Warfield No. 2 still 
head the list of old, and Parker Karl, Lovett’s Karly and Enhance that of the newer 
kinds. Weexpect about ove-half crop. Another season’s experience convinces 
‘us more fully that no stereotyped plan of culture or limited list of kinds will prove 
satisfactory to all, especially when the seasons differ so widely as of late years. 

Our raspberry wood was never in a worse condition than now —all sun- 
burned and winter-killed, and some say otherwise diseased; but I have no doubt 
anew plantation on fresh land and all, would be right in ordinary seasons. ‘The 
Shaeffer’s Colossal comes out in flying colors, although a little blue. The Kansas, 
Lovett’s Early, Winona, Progress, Palmer and others, with their young wood, are 
all hopeful rivals. Time alone will test them and prove which are gems and which 
are bubbles. I put the raspberry crop of Holt county at one-fourth of a crop. 

The blackberry, too, suffered badly; even Snyder looks terribly sick. Many 
kinds are killed to the ground. Minnewaska, which has withstood the past four 
winters uninjured, is looking quite ill, especially on low, rich lands. It is about 
as hardy as the Taylor. We expect about one-third of a crop of blackberries, 
while currants and gooseberries are a failure. 

We never had so much dead grape-wood here before. Many kinds are killed 
to the ground. Moore’s Early and Diamond prove valuable grapes here. With no 
further trouble, we expect one-third of a crop of grapes. 

While we are always glad to see a full crop of all these good things, having a 
large surplus from last season, a light crop will suftice, and the prices will rule 
higher, and a light crop bring about as good returns as a full one, with very much 
less work and worry. So we thank the Gracious Giver for what we have and will 
be content. J. N. Menires, Oregon, Mo. 


NOTES ON HORTICULTURE. 


To grow strawberries successfully, it is necessary te give clean culture, and if 
left in a matted bed, should be thinned out so that the plants stand at least six 
inches apart. 

I have quite recently gone over some beds, and took out all the weeds, white 
clover and the weakest plants. This will make picking more easy, and the fruit 
will be finer. 

It is too early to report on the berries for this season, but will state that with 
me Hoffman, Van Diman and Michel ripened their first berries at the same time. 

A score of my new ones have been overflowed by the Missouri river, and are 
lost. Also a good-sized patch was covered with mud and sand. 
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A new berry, the Columbus,is among the promising ones left. This season 
will decide whether it will ever be offered to the public. Bubach, Warfield and 
Haverland, all are doing well. Old Capt. Jack and Cumberland are holding their 
own, 

Raspberries and blackberries I have but little to say about, as the new railroad 
runs through the main patches and destroys all. It will take some years to get 
even with this loss. ‘he new Wine berry frrm Japan is not hardy here, as they 
are winter-killed to the ground, so there will be no fruit. [ don’t think this oddity 
is worth its room unless it bears some fruit. 

Lovett’s 1000 raspberry is among the ones not in the line of the railroad, 
and is showing a fine crop of bloom. So is Minnewaska and Erie blackberry. 

Young peach trees will be found under trees that bore fruit last season, and 
can be taken up and set in rows to be budded next August or September. Any- 
one can bud if he is shown how, and many a man could raise his own trees and 
know what he has. 

There are two new ones that have come out that are said to bear every year. 
The Champion and Crosby are both said to be hardy in bud. I purchased a few 
of each—small trees—but fear there is but one going to grow. But as usual, I cut 
the tops off and used some of the buds ia strong stocks, and now see that both are 
growing, so that in this way they are secure. I mention this for others to profit by. 

These buds may grow enough to bear fruit next year, while the trees are dead, 
except one, and even if they grow would not bear fruit for three years. There are 
now half a dozen new plums bearing on large trees, the grafts of which were taken 
from small trees a few years ago, which trees may not bear for two or three years 
more. 

The curculio and I have a fight, but think the Turk will be defeated. The 
excessive and constant rains might have kept the eggs from hatching, as some 
think, but it is a mistake, for many are stung. A sprayer has been at work 
twice, but each time it rained the same or the nextday. it israining now to wash 
off what I put on yesterday. But it will be fought out on this line if it takes all 
summer. 

Six Wild Goose trees are loaded with sound fruit, so far, and will have to be 
thinned out to have them develop properly. 

The apple crop is very promising just now, and the Codling moth has not been 
doing much, yet the sprayer has been at work. 

About this spraying, I find that the foliage of apricot trees is most suscepti- 
ble to damage from the decoction that don’t hurt the plum. To those who have 
but a few trees that are small, any one can make a little sprayer with a thick elder 
stem, just as almost every boy knows what a water-squirt is. But instead of one 
large hole in the front stopper, there should be four little notches cut in the outside 
of the stopper. Some half dozen little trees on a hill some 150 feet elevation, to 
which it seemed extra labor to take up my big sprayer, were treated with such an 
one. Carried two buckets of water up, mixed it up there with the poison. 

To get at the right measure, it is so weighed in little packets marked for five 
gallons or ten gallons. When we go into the orchard with the barrel and sprayer, 
the dose is in proportion. One pound London purple or Paris green to 200 gallons 
of water is what I use in spraying apple trees, just double the strength as used on 
‘the peach and plum, 

Next year will be the great exhibition at Chicago, and now is the time to pre- 
pare for it. 
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Where fruit is intended to be shown, the trees bearing too heavy a crop now 
should be thinned severely, or they will not come up to the mark next season. [I 
am now preparing the present crop of apples, to put up on Hertzler’s plan, and 
hope to show fifty varieties of this fruit at the exhibition next July or August of 
this year. 

Although we always have apples until the first strawberries come in (we had 
them this year), but this keeping them on into the next summer is of much greater 
importance than is generally known. ‘The only reason that this plan is not more 
generally bought and used, is that there are so many humbugs palmed off on the 
people that they are suspicious. ‘The only successful swindlers now seem to be 
unscrupulous tree agents, and the people seem to like being humbugged. 

Some half dozen fine roses are already in bloom here, and many more will soon 
be out. This makes summer bright. But the moving of my house to make room 
for the railroad causes us considerable trouble and inconvenience. 

From latest accounts our sister Mrs. Dugan is still very ill, so her presence at 
the meeting will be greatly missed. 

Owing to our unsettied home, and my not being quite well, it is not t likely that 
Il will be there. Wishing you all a pleasant and profitable meeting, 

. I subseribe myself, 
Yours truly, 
S. MILER. 

Question—Mr. Gilbert recommends hill planting: would he muich 
the whole of the ground ? 

Answer— Yes; and would cultivate and hoe the vines six or eight. 
or ten times, as found necessary. We must have no muddy berries. 
Mow the vines afcver the crop, and cultivate with a double shovel. 
Handle the straw over arail-pen to get all the cheat out of it. Hasno 
white grub to bother the plants. 

Mr. Menifee—Plants three rows 16 inches apart instead of matted 
row, and likes it much better. 

President Evans—Allows no runners in his patch. Has one bed 
foar years old, and it is perfectly clean. 

Mr. Gilbert—Prepared his ground as follows: Used land that had 
been used for garden truck two years. Put 40 loads of manure from 
an old hot-bed on three-fourths of an acre, and plowed it 18 inches 
deep, and after planting, cultivated it once a week. 

Mr. Murray—Prepares the ground one or two years before plant- 
ing, and fertilizes with wood ashes. Finds the raspberry crop will be 
short; many patches have been plowed up. Blackberries pay well, 
and will ship a thousand miles. 

Dr. Green—Gregg is good, hardy; Ohio is better; Souhegan can’t 
be depended upon. Plants up and down hill. Plows a deep ditch and 
then fills it up and plants over it; plants do much better that way. 
Hopkins good. Cuthbert pays as well as any berry he has. Turner 
no good. Black Caps are best; Ohio best. 
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Mr. —. Hopkins is the most profitable raspberry with him. 
Kittatinny the best blackberry, and in fact the most profitable berry of 
all kinds he grows. Never cultivates at all, but mulches heavily 
between the rows. 

Dr. Green asks if the berries become too low, will it pay to make 
cordial, or can’t they be put in cans? 

Mr. Goodman says that it pays to can raspberries and black- 
berries at 5¢ per box, and a canning factory could afford to pay that 
for them for canning purposes. 

For mulching the majority preferred prairie hay first, wheat-straw 
second, corn-stalks third. 


HARDINESS OF PEACH TREES. 
To the Officers and Members of the Missouri State Horticultural Society : 


The subject assigned to me is one that I believe to be of great importance to 
the fruit-grower, but it is one on which I do not feel qualified to write with 
authority, from the fact that my observations in this line have been somewhat 
limited. Enough is known, however, tojustify the conclusion that there is a field 
here from which important results may come. 

It is a well-known fact that trees of the different varieties of apples vary 
greatly in their ability to withstand the rigors of the winter’s cold, and the same 
is true of the canes of the various varieties of blackberries, and it is notoriously 
true of the grape vine, the fig, the orange, and many other things. Then why 
does not the same law hold good with the peach? I affirm that it does, though 
perhaps less so than with some of the other things named. 

Seedling peaches will, and often do, bear crops when most budded varieties 
fail, and some varieties of budded trees will be loaded with fruit, while others 
have none. This has often occurred and continues to occur constantly and all the 
time ; hence the conclusion is reached that the peach, like other kinds of fruit- 
trees, varies, among its members, in its ability to resist cold. 

Why this is so may be more than [I ean tell, but it may be accounted for in 
part by the fact that in nature, asarule, high quality is obtained at the expense 
of hardihood, and this applies to the peach as well as to other things. The 
peaches now in cultivation have nearly all been selected for their fine quality and 
appearance without regard to hardiness of tree or bud, and, consequently, they 
are mostly more susceptible to cold than seedlings, which have been allowed to 
follow, to a much greater extent, the law of the survival of the fittest, by being 
propagated over and over again from seed of the hardier sorts which bear the 
oftenest. Thus, in a general way, there has come to be quite a difference between 
the budded and the seedling trees in point of hardiness. 

Another reason is that there is much variation in the size of the blossom, and 
in the amount of covering the embryo fruit has in its winter quarters. The blos- 
soms of some trees are fully twice the size of those of some others, and this, to 
some extent, makes a difference in the amount of cold they can stand. 

I have not a large collection of varieties, but among those I have, the Early 
York is, [believe, the hardiest, surpassing in this respect some of the seedlings 
which grow near it. It often bears a small crop when other budded varieties fail 
entirely. ‘The Sylphide cling has also borne a full crop when others had a very 
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light one. The Amsden and Waterloo are also quite hardy, while Stump-the-World 
is exceedingly tender. It failed to bear but a very light crop, even in the fairly 
favorable season of last year. 

But it may be asked by some, what does it signify ? supposing that some vari- 
eties are hardier than others, what difference does that make? Simply this: 

What has been done with the apple, the grape and other fruits, can with proper 
skill be done with the peach. They have been bred for hardiness, for quality, and 
for other desirable attributes, and success has crowned the efforts in these various 
directions; then the same may be done with the peach. By propagating from the 
best and hardiest, a race of hardier peach-trees may be produced that will stand 
several degrees of cold more than those now in cultivation. And when it is 
remembered that often the crop is destroyed by a cold snap that only sends the 
mereury a little below the danger point to the peach, it can readily be seen that any 
improvement in this direction might mean a great deal, and would certainly be 
hailed with delight by all lovers of this fine fruit. If its ability to stand cold could 
be increased by five degrees, it would enable us to have a crop quite ofen, when as 
it is, we have none. It would alsorender peach-growing a safe venture much 
farther north than at present. If only one full crop over the country could be 
secured by this means, it would be worth millions of dollars, and that would pay 
for a great deal of experimenting on this line and still have some left. 

But the origination, testing and propagation of new fruits is an expensive 
business, and, asa rule, cannot be done by private individuals. It takes too long 
and too much time, and consequently too much money—for “time is money’’—and 
the chances of success and of sufficient remuneration in the end are too great ; 
hence, but few persons care to begin an undertaking of this kind. This, it seems 
to me, might properly be takenin hand by our Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and be carried on by the authorities there on scientific principles through the 
necessary years of experimentation and to final and triumphant success. They 
have the means and the ability; will they do it ? 

Z. T. RusseLu, Carthage, Mo. 


Question—Which is the most hardy peach ? 

Mr. Goodman—Early York. Some varieties are very much more 
hardy than others, and there is no reason, to my mind, why we cannot 
and should not have a hardy race of peach trees, sufficiently so as to 
be able to stand 20° or 25° below zero and giveusa crop. This is one 
of the best fields open to our Experiment Stations, and it seems to me 
that it should be taken up ina systematic manner. A race of hardy 
people are found in the cold countries; a race of hardy cattle are in 
possession of the cold lands; a race of hardy ponies and dogs are 
found there: why not breed a race or rather family of peaches which 
will stand our climate and produce every year? 

Yellow-fleshed varieties are tenderer than white-fleshed. Cham- 
pion seems hardy. High grounds are the only locations fit for peaches. 
Never plant on the low lands. Trees may be covered or buried for 
amateur work, but it can’t be done on a large scale. 

Mr. Blake thinks that our Experiment Station has accomplished 
no good, nor will it until it gets into the hands of this Society, and 
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practical men take hold of it. Contrast the work of our Experiment 
Station and that of Illinois, where the horticultural work is done in 
unison with the Horticultural Society, and they have ten Horticultural 
Stations about the State, carrying on the experiments with the Experi- 
ment Station, accomplishing a thousand-fold more for the State than 
our Station has done or ever will do with the management now in 
control. 

Mr. Murray thinks if we want to grow peaches, we should go to 
the lands of South Missouri, where is the finest peach belt in the 
world, and there is room for thousands of people and millions of trees. 


PROTECTION OR NO PROTECTION 


Should be for an intelligent orchardist or farmer no question at all. We ought to 
protect our crops against the ravages of hail, storms, etc., ag much as possible. 
There is no doubt that the climatic conditions in our State underwent a very 
great change since the last forty years. Hail-storms, as well as cyclones or torna- 
does, were then hardly known, or at least very seldom. Now they are getting 
from year to year more frequent, and consequently its damages are representing 
immense sums. Where forty years ago was one acre of clear land there are now 
hundreds, and where you may easy find in our empire State for apples 1000 orchards 
for commercial purposes, you wouldn’t have found in those days a single one, even 
if you had hunted for itin bright day-light and a lantern in each hand. Now, 
every intelligent farmer or orchardist knows how we are protected. If I had to 
give the figures [ would say zero, and if it was not for Mr. McKinley it would, if 
possible, be less than that. I think it a good plan not to wait for Mr. McKinley, 
and try to help ourselves. 

In Kurope they have in many countries insurance against hail, storms, ete. 
Especially in Germany the mutual insurance in that regard is flourishing. You 
will hardly find a farmer, even one who owns but a small tract, who is not insured. 
That is in that country the general rule, as well as here the rule is not to be insured. 
Now, as nothing is sure in this world, and as the poor, hard-working farmers are 
the least protected, and as heaven plays very often havoe with those who should 
be in every respect the most protected, I think it very advisable to establish a 
mutual insurance company against hail and storms. 

if we consider what a value at this day is in fruit-raising, in wheat and so on, 
and how fast this value is increasing from year to year, and also the population, it 
looks very strange to me that the thousands of intelligent farmers and orchardists 
have not formed such an insurance company long ago. Let us therefore have one, 
and for the whole State. It will be as great a benefit for the single man as for the 
entire State. A single hail-storm may cause a loss of hundreds of thousands, and 
therefore it is better to pay afew dollars every year than to lose thousands in a 
few minutes. 

I remember they have it in Germany in mutual insurance companies that way: 
in case of loss the company appoints one man, the damaged owner one, and those 
two together one, and ail three appraise then the percentage of loss. 

Finally, let me thank Prof. Clark of Columbia for his excellent article ‘*Spray- 
ing Fruits.” Very respectfully, 

FERDINAND FLEISCHER. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8—8. P. M. 


Music by the choir. 

After which an address was made by J. K. Gwynn on the World’s 
Fair matters, and a pledge that the Society could count on $10,000 for 
the Department of Horticulture. 

The Society pledged itself as willing to do everything in her power 
to help the matter along, and they would prepare to put up a large 
quantity of fruit in the glass jars for exhibition purposes. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ was the dictum of the 
Almighty early in man’s career. It still prevails and will so long as man inhabits 
the earth. This means that the bread we eat will only be obtained by effort. True, 
there are many in the world who seem only to have to open their mouths, and they 
are filled ; but still the fact remains that the vast majority of mankind have to put 
forth their best efforts throughout their careers to get enough toeat. This absorbs 
by far the large part of human energy,and promises to do so for agestocome. All 
effort then to advance the race must take these facts into consideration. Hence 
it is, believing as I do that mankind is to be elevated and advanced very materially 
through the intellectual development of our agricultural classes, and that a result 
of education should be to strengthen us for the battle for bread, that I take the 
position that the principles of agriculture and horticulture should be a part of our 
public school instruction, particularly in those attended largely by children of far- 
mers, the large majority of whom will be the future farmers and farmers’ wives. 

Something like 400,000 children are attending the country schools of Missouri, 
very few of whom but will be obliged to literally eat bread in the sweat of their 
faces, and that too in connection with agriculture. Should they not be taught as 
children those things which will enable them to most successfully earn bread to 
eat? ‘ Why, certainly,’ says every one, ‘‘and is not this a result of education as 
given?” 

Let us see. Among the things usually taught in our common schools are abil- 
ity to read from the printed page, to spell, to write with a pen, to analyze, parse 
and construct sentences, to name the capitals of states, the rivers that empty into 
the Atlantic ocean, to recite the multiplication table, and possibly extract square 
root. All of these accomplishments are very desirable, and by no means should be 
neglected; but are they not made, in the manner and connection in which they are 
taught, to contribute too much to the aims and purpose in life foreign to those 
which fate has set before the most of the 400,000 children of Missouri farmers ? 

To the child who is, as a man, to earn his living by farming, which is the more 
valuable accomplishment—to be able to read glibly from the printed page, and thus 
commune with the wise and great of this and other ages? or to be able to read 
from the pages of the book of nature, to read in the forests changing from brown 
to green, inthe coming and departing of birds, the flying clouds, the rain and 
rainbow, in the blooming of flowers and the ripening of fruit, and the myriad 
phases of life as seen in the plants, insects and animals with which the farmer has 
to do, the thoughts, purposes, laws and principles of the Creator? Surely the 
man who is on familiar speaking terms with nature is ina far better position to 
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get bread, meat and honey to eat than is the one who cannot commune with her, 
even though the printed songs and wisdom of all nations be at bis command. He 
who knows the component parts of stock, foods, soils and fertilizers is infinitely 
better equipped for bread-winning as a farmer, than if he knows not these things 
but does know how to analyze and parge sentences in a dozen different languages. 
To know what is capillarity as affecting the rise and fall of soil-water is of far 
more value to a farmer than to b2 able to solve problems by the use of algebraic 
symbols; and to know thoroughly the root system of a corn or clover plant will 
make better farmers of the possessor of the knowledge than to be able to extract 
the mathematical square root. Itis not to be understood for a moment that I 
decry the need of instruction in the subjects usually taught in our country schools. 
There must be thorough instruction in these, but before agriculturists shall be- 
come an educated class, educated in the technical part of their business, this work 
mu:t be made a means to that desired end and not an end in itself, simply as that 
much done toward making lawyers, ministers, teachers, merchants, etc., worthy 
and needful as these callings are. 

But for the farm homes from which to draw fresh blood and brains in the 
bright boys and girls that gofrom them to add luster to the so called learned pro- 
fessions and commercial ranks, and make good the losses resulting from the 
debilitating influences of the city, degeneracy would soon appear; but is it not 
unfair that the system of instruction followed most generally in our country scbools 
should be such that whenever the ambition to succeed, to win wealth or fame, is 
aroused in our country boys and girls, it is in the direction of some calling other 
than that of their parents? In the majority of cases the teachers in our country 
schools are young men and women who are teaching as a means to an end entirely 
distinct from their present employment, and from that of their school parents. 
Particularly is this true of the male teachers. Many of them are embryo lawyers, 
doctors or ministers, and naturally are looking forward to the time when without 
question they will stand at the top of their chosen profession. Looking as they 
do through glasses of a particular color, and in one direction, it is impossible that 
they should not cause the young minds under their direction and control to imbibe 
some of their views. So that, as year after year these different specia! advocates 
bring their influence to bear on the children during their most impressionable age, 
the inevitable result is the awakening of a strong desire in the breasts of most of 
the pupils to get away from the farm homes, that too often is a cheerless one, to the 
cities, where as their teachers tell them fame and fortune are to be won. 

While a comparatively few of the brightest and most indomitable of our 
country boys do get away and follow to success the awakened ambition, and possibly 
are personally benefited thereby, another consequence is a strong dislike to farm- 
ing and country life developed in the minds of the vastly larger number whom cir- 
cumstances compel to remain on the farm. Submitting to what seems tothem an 
unkind fate, never having been shown how happiness may be secured on the farm, 
they settle into discontent, and consequently, failure. 

So long as the world must be fed and clothed, so long must there be a vast 
number of our people engaged in agriculture. The prosperity and comfort of 
Other classes require that the farmers be also intelligent, prosperous and contented, 
There is peace and plenty to be had in following agricultural pursuits, but a chief 
requisite in securing these is to get the mind and heart of the child set right during 
the moulding age. LrEvI CHUBBUCK. 
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WHAT TO PLANT, AND WHY PLANT IT. 


In canvassing this and adjoining neighborhoods in search of specimen fruits 
for exhibition, we have noticed in nearly avery orchard a very large per cent of 
trees that have never paid forthe room they occupy. If they produce fruit at all, 
it is so inferior as to pay neither the buyer nor seller, and yet tends to gorge and 
spoil the market for good fruit. The profitable fruits of the East often prove the 
unprofitable fruits of the West, hence so many worthless kinds in the old orchards. 
and no blame to the planters, who had to plant just what they could get, and take 
chances on their adaptability to our soil and climate, and we should profit by their 
costly experimenting. But there are still thousands of dollars lost annually 
around us as the result of bad selection when planting; therefore, we feel the 
importance of urging all to be more careful, and would be pleased to assist any in 
making a judicious selection for this spring’s planting, but in attempting to do so, 
several things must be considered: Are you planting for market? What have 
you already planted ? 

APPLES. 


Were [ planting a commercial orchard, [ would plant 50 Yellow Transparent. 
as the best early apple; 50 Duchess, 50 Chenango, 50 Maiden’s Blush, 50 Grimes’ 
Golden, 250 Jonathan, 150 Rome Beauty, 1000 Black Twig, an improved Winesap. 
( this is not the Mammoth Black Twig, but the Black Twig of Tennessee, or Para- 
gon); 100 Smith’s Cider, 100 Willow Twig, 100 Minkler, 25 Milan, 25 White Winter 
Pearmain, and 500 Ben Davis. 

I plant summer and fall apples because everbody else is planting winter 
apples exclusively, and by the time a new orchard comes into bearing there will 
be a good demand for summer and fall apples. 


PEARS. 


Standard, 200; Kieffer, 200; Garber, 200; Anjou, 200 ;—Wilder’s Early and 50 
Comet ; of dwarf, 500 Seckel, 500 Duchesse. Kieffer, Garberand Comet are hybrids, 
and nearly exempt from blight; vigorous growers, productive, fruit large, attrac- 
tive, and like the Ben Davis apple, willsell, though inferior in size. 


PEACHES. 


In peaches I would plant Alexander, Stump, Old Mixon Free and Health Cling, 
just as many as would cleverly fill up my fence corners. 


CHERRIES. 
My cherries would be 25 Dyehouse, 50 Montmorency, ordinary, and 50 Wray. 
PLUMS. 


Of plums, 500 Abundance, tree vigorous grower, exceedingly productive, fruit 
purple, very large, delicious, and ripens early; 200 Forest Rose, 25 Spalding, 24 
Wolf, 25 Pottawatomie. 

APRICOTS, PRUNES, ETC. 

Having tried apricots, prunes, quinces and nectarines, and failed, I would 
plant very few if any of them. 

GOOSEBERRIES, 


Of gooseberries, 1000 Champion, 500 Downing. 
CURRANTS. 
Of currants, 2000 Fay’s Prolific, 1000 Crandal. 
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GRAPES. 


Of grapes, 4000 Moore’s Early, 4000 Diamond, 2000 Worden, 2000 Pocklington, 
1000 Woodruff Red, 1000 Goethe—aiming to strike a bare market with Moore’s 
Early and Diamond, and when the Concord glut is over, to follow with Pockling- 
ton and Goethe. 
BLACKBERRIES. 


Of blackberries, 10,000 Erie, or Minnewaska, which are very simuar, hardy, 
productive and largest size, early, and sell well on a full market; 10,000 Snyder, 
and 5000 ‘Taylor. 

RASPBERRIES. 


Raspberries (black ), 10,000 Palmer, 8000 Hopkins, 8000 Ohio and 5000 Shaffer 
(red). 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Of the whole catalogue of from 150 to 200 kinds, tested on my farm, I would 
now plant the following as the best six varieties, all things considered: 10,000 
Bubach No. 5, 5000 Racster, 5000 Michel’s Early, 2000 Warfield No. 2, 1000 Lady 
Rusk, 1000 Crawford. Michel, Racster and Crawford are staminates, the rest pis- 
tillates. 

Having so long ago turned my attention from the vegetable to the fruit gar- 
den, I feel incompetent to advise as to the best vegetables to plant, but I must here 
condemn the habit so common of gathering up the surplus of the neighborhood to 
plant, simply because it may be had for the asking or hinting for. As such a 
selection is a curse to any planter, it would be far cheaper, in the end, to buy of the 
seed-grower or nurseryman at high prices for the best, than to plant such stuff as 
a gift. Plant celery, parsnips, Everitte potatoes; sow sorghum, plant Caffrey corn ; 
it yields two full crops of excellent fodder the same season, wet or dry. Plant 
plenty of mangels, turnips and squashes. All yield an abundance of nutritious, 
wholesome food. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Not necessarily a separate garden, but the ornamental phase of the garden. Is 
there a spot on earth where the adorable Creator does not teach us by the beauties 
of nature to plant and cultivate the ornamental? What shallwe plant there? The 
greatest variety of bloom through the whole seasonat the least expense may be had 
from planting asters, petunias, phlox, pansies and verbenas, geraniums, gladiolus 
and dahlias. Of hardy kinds: Pinks, tulips, lilies, peonias, and the following 
roses: General Washington, Madame Charle3 Wood, Ulrich Brunner, Paul Neyron, 
Madam Plantier and General Jacqueminot. Nothing is more desirable thana 
group of Erianthus revenne and Hulalie zebrina, two hardy ornamental grasses, 
growing 12 feet high, with beautiful pampas-like plumes. ‘These, with ricinus (oil 
bean), Cannas, centaureas and coleus, make the grandest display in the yard or 
lawn. Of ornamental or deciduous trees, such as drop their leaves in the fall, the 
cut-leaf weeping birch, Kilmarnock weeping willow, mountain ash and Teas’ 
weeping mulberry, cannot be excelled in grace and beauty. In shrubs of this 
class the hydrangea, P. G., Japan quince, Weigelia rose and calicanthus (sweet 
shrub). Of climbers, wisteria, Japan and coral honeysuckles are the best. Of 
evergreens, tall growing trees, the picae pungens (silver tree), balsam and Nord- 
man silver fir are superb. Of low-growing trees and shrubs, plumosa, [rish and 
Eaoglish junipers, Siberian globosa and pyramidal arbor vitae are elegant in groups 
about the home, the public school grounds, the church-yard, and beside the public 
highways, are very ornamental. 
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An inherent duty binds us to ‘‘replenish the earth.’? The avaricious miy be 
satisfied with planting that which bringsin the largest returns in gold; the glut- 
ton, beast-like, may be content to plant what produces the most food, but more is 
expected of the intelligent horticulturist. In all the realms of nature, from the 
tiniest plant to the giant oak; from the worm beneath our feet to the elephant ; 
the birds, fishes, everything teaches us that beauty as well as utility and adapta- 
bility was in the desiga of the All-wise Creator; and we too should not be satisfied 
with convenience and comfort, but strive to beautify our country homes. 

If there is so much importance connected with the temporal, how much 
greater it must be in the spiritual planting ; temporal mistakes may often be cor- 
rected, the worthless tree or plant may be replaced by a good one, and if we are so 
ready and free to contribute the knowledge acquired by great pains and expense to 
assist each other to avoid mistakes in our temporal planting, can we consistently 
be indifferent to the sad mistakes we see made in the spiritual planting? The in- 
fluences we put in motion by the interest we manifest, or the side we take on 
every important question, can never be stopped. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’”’ Now, as requested, I have tried to tell you what will nay best 
to plant of temporal things, and I must try to stick to my text: ‘‘What shall we 
plant, and why plant it??? What have we been planting? What are we now plant- 
ing ? and what are we going to plant of the spiritual as well as the temporal? for 
plant we must. The seeds of unconscious influence are constantly dropping, and 
our reaping must surely correspond with our planting. Soils differ, seasons 
change, new kinds coming out, old reliable kinds degenerating, the tastes and de- 
mands of the markets vary; therefore, our lists of what to plant of temporal things 
must keep changing; but not sothe list for our spirifual planting: it never changes. 
If we are so anxious to succeed in the spiritual, as in the temporal, we will find 
the path to success fully as plain in the spiritual asin the temporal. Indolence and 
indifference mean failure in both; therefore, let us fall into line and act our part 


wisely and well. 
J.N. Menirzz, Oregon, Mo. 


REPORT ON NEW FRUITS. 


As a member of the Committee on New Fruits, I beg leave to report as fol- 
lows as to the newer fruits which I had long enough to fruit them: 

Of strawberries I find the Michel’s Early a very fine early berry, a berry that 
paid me well last season. The present season, however, it went back on me alto- 
gether; we got no berries to speak of. I find the plants quite subject to leaf-blight, 
but as they are such fast growers, little harm is done by the disease mentioned. Bu- 
bach No. 5 and Haverland I find among the best of the newer sorts; also Warfield 
No. 2, Jessie and a number of others I have discarded as unprofitable. Gandy is 
a very fine late variety. I have no new raspberries nor biackberries to report upon, 
but may by another year. 

Of the newer cherries I find Christbauer ahead of any cherry that I have seen 
yet in this country. It ripened this year six days before Early Richmond. It and 
Reine Hortense, with Large Montmorency for an acid sort, fill the bill for me. Iam 
watching Esel very closely, as it was introduced through the same channel as 
Christbauer; it also may prove valuable. 

Of the newer pears, I have been compelled to discard LeConte and Kieffer. 
The latter [ have found to be too tender in the bud. Fortwo seasons the first buds 
were killed here, when peaches bave come through all right. My conclusion was 
that the peach was uncertain enough here, and could not see that there was any 
use to waste time with what was still more so. Garber is very promising. 
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Smith’s Hybrid, if a Hybrid it is, which I doubt, I take but little stock in; it 
has not yet fruited. I have only one tree, and one-half of it is grafted over, so that 
it will not take me long to change it to something else if it does not fill the bill. 
Vicar is doing fine. 

Idaho was added to my list last year. A two-year-old Kieffer was top-worked 
with it; it grew fine, but yesterday I had to remove one-third of the top on account 
of blight. This will cause me to go slow with it at present. Vermont Beauty was 
added to my list this spring, but I can say nothing about it yet. 

Of apples, I expect to fruit a number of new ones this year, on which I will 
report later. I have one, a crab, that the cions were sent to me from St. Louis 
county, which seems to be quite valuable ; to further describe it, I will quote Prof. 
Van Deman, to whom specimens were sent: ‘“ Your letter and crab-apples were 
received yesterday. The specimen is one of the largest of that class of apples that 
I have ever seen; it evidently is a variety of the wild crab-apples which grow in 
the Central states. Soulard isa variety of the same character also, and the fruit 
is flat in shape instead of elongated, as the specimens which you sent. These 
apples make excellent preserves or sauce, and I think are fully as good for this pur- 
pose as the quince. I should like to have a full history of the variety, and suggest 
that the name ‘ Hugo’ be given it.” 

This crab is very large for a crab, very fragrant, and has a very decided quince 
flavor ; in fact, folks go for miles to the original tree to get a few specimens (if 
more can’t be got) to flavor other fruits with. 

Another variety of apples, which seems to be rare if not new in thiscountry, 
I fruited last season. It is a variety of which I had received cions from Switzer- 
land afew years ago. I get itunder the name of Annanas Reinette. The fruit, how- 
ever, does not at all agree with the description givenin our leading work of Pomol- 
ogy forthat variety. Prof. Van Deman speaks of it as follows: ‘‘* * * i 
agree with you that the name Annanas under which you received it, is not correct, 
if we take as authority the description given in Downing’s Fruit Trees of America. 
The apple which you sent is medium in size, greenish yellow in color, and seems to 
be of very good quality, the flesh being solid and heavy, and the flavor rich and 
pleasant. It might be well to have the variety tested in different parts of the 
country, andif possible, we should determine its true name.”’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
F,. LIONBERGER. 


LOOKING BOTH WAYS. 


The following able paper is from the pen of Mr. W. R. Laughlin, 
formerly of this county, but now of College Springs, Ia. It was read 
before a meeting of the Holt County Horticultural Society, held in 
this city March 19th: 


Backward for thirty-nine years, forward toward all the future. 

My first acquaintance with this 1egion was in April and May, 1853. Kansas 
City was Independence landing. Leavenworth was fort and village. St. Joseph 
Wasa small town, but a very lively outfitting place for a large share of the hordes 

that swarmed across the plains and over the mountains to Oregon and California. 
Des Moines was the fort, the old trading post, and some scattered new houses. 
Kanesville, now Council Bluffs, had the garrison and an irregular huddle of tem- 
porary houses in and on either side of a narrow creek bottom. ‘The first shanty 
had not been built where now is Omaha. 
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Here and there, miles apart, beside the streams, sheltered among the timber, 
was one of the very first settlers. A few had just stopped at some one of the 
groves that nature had scattered with a sparing hand, mere dots in the prairie sea, 
between the narrow skirts of timber where the trees held their footing along the 
streams. 

The wild game was scarcely disturbed, and that spring the wilderness rang 
with the shrieking of thousands of wolves and the strange booming noise of mil- 
lious of prairie chickens. 

Along the lines of travel were well-worn roads, with a few small bridges, a 
few ferries, and many fords. The foundation was here, but the building of civiliza- 
tion was scarcely dreamed of. ‘he advance guard, the first only of the pioneers, 
were viewing the land. It was discovered but only partly explored. 

To-day, 1892, no better, no really higher state of human existence can be found 
in any region of all our grand and proud Republic, than is in adjacent parts of four 
states, two of them west of the Missouri river, one east of it, and one through 
which it runs. 

In all that has made the present better than it was thirty-nine years ago, the 
trees planted by the hand of man have been a very significant factor. 

They surround and protect the country homes, and the farm animals go under 
them to find shade in summer and shelter in winter. Some of the villages have 
become groves where the winter gales lose much of their dreaded power, and 
where the fierceness of the summer heat is tempered by the leaves that shield us. 
from the sun. ‘There nestle the gardens, the shrubbery and the flowers. The 
fruits of the latitude are plenty in nearly every house,and the beauty is over all. 

We have now the experience from the first with the native trees, and with 
evergreens for thirty-three years. let us put each variety on trial and hear the 
evidence: shelter, shade, timber and beauty; let us to the record of already more 
than the lifetime of a generation, and learn much as to what we and our children 
should plant hereafter. 

It is a present question. Another gpring will soon be here. 

In the spring of 1859 my father brought down the Illinois river and up the 
Missouri a large lot of fruit trees, a choice selection of ornamental trees and 
shrubbery and an extensive venture in evergreens. The handling of evergreens 
was then an experiment. They were costly. Many lacked faith in their success 
on the prairie, but other many with eyes for beauty and with hope of their useful- 
ness, willing to pay the price, to do the work and to wait for results, bought and 
planted. ‘That importation of 1859 was distributed to the homes of men of taste 
and carefulness, here a few and there a few, fifty miles around our nursery place. 

We ourselves planted on our own places groves of them. These groves and 
the evergreens that are by and around hundreds of homes are object-lessons that 
may be seen afar off and carefully studied near at hand. He that passes may read, 
he that feels their protection when the blizzard is abroad will ponder, and he that 
enjoys their shade in the summer will mentally digest. 

Many farmers here have for fifteen or even twenty years taken their whole 
supply of fuel from their own places. Ask some man who has a hundred hogs, fifty 
head of cattle and a dozen or twenty horses, what he would take for his grove of 
soft maples, burr-oaks, elms, or of varieties mixed. Or, better still, if he hasa 
goodly lot of evergreens where his stock can run under them, ask him to set a price 
on that. Ask his neighbor who has that wind-break, planted a dozen years ago, 
what he will take to let you cut it down. 


/ 
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There stands a snug, comfortable farm-house. Around it are 100 evergreens ; 
75 of them stand guard between that home and the northwest gales; 25 are on the 
lawn where they are oftenest seen. Knockat that door, ax in hard, and ask the 
woman, and the children, too, for how much or for what they will allow you to 
make their evergreens into Christmas trees. When all these answers are in you 
will understand why, and how much, people in this region value their trees. 

S. G. Laughlin & Sons brought here and tested 123 varieties of apples. If 
they were planting a family orchard this year, not more than 20 varieties would 
find place init. If planting a commercial orchard it would be of not more than 
half a dozen. 

Not one variety of evergreens in five that we or our neighbors have proved is 
it worth while to plant. 

There is much of experimenting yet to be done with some of the evergreens 
that have lately been found; but my advice to the farmer is to let nurserymen and 
amateursdo that. It is their trade, and years will tell the story. They can and 
will make it pay, and the people can well afford to pay them for doing it. 

As is the Ben Davis among apples, and the Concord among grapes, so is the 


WHITE PINE 


Among the evergreens. It is everybody’s tree; it flourishes anywhere in this lati- 
tude; it isa good tree for every purpose for which evergreens are wanted. It 
grows fast while it is young, and keeps on growing fast for a long time, even for 
centuries. If not crowded or trimmed up its limbs grow long and branching near 
the ground, and are healthy and full of leaves. Its body is straight and keeps its 
size wellup. Its limbs come from the body in just the shape to make it one of the 
best for the small boy or girl toclimb. Sleet never hurts it. None of the ever- 
greens keep their color better in the winter, and when the lovel-ight of the spring- 
time comes, and they are leafing and preparing for the seeds that are to be, no 
variety puts on a more attractive flush. Plant it for shade, for shelter, for timber, 
and for the higher use of beauty. Specimens on the old nursery place, set in 1859, 
range from 15 to 20 inches in diameter two feet from the ground, and are about 70 
feet high. It may be planted for timber six feet apart each way. If for shelter, 
12 or 15. 
RED PINE. 


I know of but two. These were planted by my brother 14 yearsago. The 
larger of the two measures, one foot from the ground, 13 inches in diameter. It is 
at least 25 feet high. They are straight-bodied and seem to have no faults. 


RED CEDAR 


Has done very best here. Its growth in timber is not the largest, but perhaps the 
most valuable. It is quite a beauty in summer, though it is of a dingy color in 
winter. For wind-breaks it is one of the best. It is long-lived, and it is pleasantly 
fragrant. For timber it may be planted five feet apart each way. If for shelter, 
10 or 12 feet. 

Be very careful of whom you buy trees of the red cedar. Trees from seed 
grown at ail east of here, or from 200 miles south, or from as far north, will not do 
well here. ‘The very best trees are from seed gathered on the Upper Platte, and 
even there can be found two varieties, one very much better than the other. Only 
an expert is able to make sure work of gathering seed of the red cedar. 
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NORWAY SPRUCE. 
In form of tree, shaping of the branches and the leaves, and in color, winter 
and summer, one of the best. An upright grower, tall, and all looking alike. 
Very good for a wind-break. Never split or broken by sleet. When 12 or 15 
years old it takes on a drooping habit, which adds to its peculiar beauty and makes 
one of the best high wind-breaks. Should be planted 15 feet apart each way. The 
Norway spruces now look as if they might be good for a century or more. 
AUSTRIAN PINE 
Grows very strong for 20 years. After that it isa scraggy nuisance. 
SCOTCH PINE. 


Makes a large growth for 25 years, and then becomes a scrag. 


AMERICAN ARBOR VITZ. 


A few for lasting ornaments. Of the other var'eties of this species, a few on 


the lawn. 
IRISH JUNIPER 


[gs a beauty for, say 15 years, and then should be removed. 


BALSAM FIR, 


A very good evergreen, but not to be long-lived here. Trees 33 years old look 


as if they were of age. Of 
NATIVE TREES 


The burr-oak starts slow, but soon becomes a good grower. Handsome, a good 
shade tree and best for timber. Plant it and wait; it will reward you and it will 
pay you, and be here for the coming generations. 
RED ELM. 
There are some fine and large. One of the best natives for shade, and has 
much of its own style and beauty. It also is a tree for the generations. 
SYCAMORE. 
We have 30 years old, 70 feet high and 15 inches in diameter; sound, healthy 
and quite handsome the year round. #vidently they are here to stay. 
BLACK AND WHITE WALNUT 


Are for timber a failure here. Not gocd for shade or shelter. Both bear plenty of 


nuts. The 
ASH 


Is doing well. A good, neat, clean tree. 


THE SOFT MAPLE 

Grows very fast. Shade, shelter, beauty and summer fire wood. Evidently not 

to be very long-lived, though trees 33 years old are still vigorous. Splits too easy. 
HARD MAPLE, 


A part of the importation of 1859 was a few very small hard maples. To-day 
they are 12 to 15 inches in diameter, 60 feet high, and look as if they might last a 
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thousand years. Nothing injures them. They never let go their grip of the 
ground, and never lose an inch from their upward or outward growing limbs. At- 
tractive even in their nakedness in winter, graceful among the trees in spring, very 
beautiful in their fullness in summer, and grand in their fall-time glory of colors. 
Pretty babies, lovely in their youth,and magnificent in the pride of their maturity. 
But they grow slowly, oh, how slow. Plant them for your own sake. Plant them 
that your children may be the better for their planting, and that your great-grand- 
children may rest under their shade when both they and the maples are old. 

Cottonwood, box elder, honey locust, black locust and some others are wiped 
from the slate. 

If [ were planting timber for the money only, and were confined to one variety, 
the 

OSAGE ORANGE 
Would be my first choice. There is too much to be said for the Osage orange to 
allow it room in this paper. 
RUSSIAN MULBERRY. 


Selected varieties, multiplied by grafting, to raise feed for the birds, and so 
protect other fruits. Who will carefully and honestly do tnat selecting and propa- 
gating? Of 

EVERGREENS 
Plant only trees that have been raised in the nursery from seed. Forest seedlings 
may live when carefully handled and the season is very favorable, but nursery 
seedlings, well raised and in good condition, are ten times more sure. They will 
make larger growths for the first years, and be bigger, better trees ever after. The 
proof of this is all around me. 

If you deal with the right kind of nurgserymen your trees will come to you 
safe and sound, and the varieties true to name. The fewer minutes by the watch 
that you allow the roots to be exposed to the air the better. If you are to take 
them from the nursery in a wagon, be sure to puddle the roots in a rather thick lob- 
lolly, and sprinkle over that a coating of fine, dry dust, and then cover them well. 
Have your holes deep and wide enough to hold the roots when in a natural posi- 
tion. Get down on your knees and with your hands place and pack the soil among 
the roots, and when filled two inches above roots, tramp very tightly if the soil be 
at alldry. The wetter, the less tramping. If the soil is in good order or wetter, 
do not throw in any water. Over all, throw loose soil so that the surface will be 
two or three inches above the level. 

Cultivate evergreens as carefully as you do anything in the garden, and keep 
itup for years. Do not cultivate more than three inches deep, or you will injure 
the roots and damage the trees. In a few years the fallen leaves will form just the 
proper mulch. Then mow down the weeds and all volunteer stuff. In 10 or 12 
years evergreens so treated will have such a good hold on the ground that they 
will continue to do well, if the plot is sown with grasa, even with biue-grass. 

Evidently with some of our nurserymen there is a good deal of confusion of 
varieties of some of the species, the firs and the spruces especially. There are 
nurserymen who know enough and are honest enough to send you just what you 
order. ‘The most cautious and clearest headed of the old settlers here agree that 
the climate is very much milder than it was 30 years ago, and if you ask them as to 
the, cause they answer, ‘the trees.’? If a few gallons of oil will control the waves 
of the ocean, as seamen, ship owners and insurance companies have come to believe 
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it will, why may we not believe the groves and the hedges have much to do with 
restraining the winds and lessening the severity of the climate. 

This middle time of February the deciduous trees are naked and bare. Count- 
less limbs and twigs on each one of uncounted thousands of trees are helping in 
their way to break into smaller and antagonizing currents the great stream that is 
this day pouring from the northwest. Myriads of myriads of sleeping, waiting 
buds are swinging on the swaying branches. They bide their time, and the cold, 
the sleet nor the gale can destroy them, for they are well wrapped and are safely 
connected with the snow-robed earth. They are the promise of leaves and blossoms 
and fruit for another summer. ‘These leafless trees give much of shelter to-day. 
For that purpose they are far better than no trees. 

But we will go among the evergreen groves. Ah, here itis almost still. The 
gale that pours and roars among the tree-tops is stayed by the pines, the cedars and 
the spruces, till it only reaches us in slight and fitful puffs. 

Plant trees. Plant all manner of trees for summer, but for winter plant ever- 
greens. W.. R. Lavesin. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8—2 P. M. 


The following letters were read: 

Kirkwoop, Mo., June 6, 1892. 
Mr. L. A. GoopMman, Secretary State Horticultural Society ; 

DrEa4R Sir—I very much regret that it is not possible for me to attend the 
meeting of the Society at Chillicothe this week. 

i see that my name is down on the program for some notes on the Woolly 
Aphis, but my studies of the habits of this insect and experiments in its extermi- 
nation are not yet concluded, and [ shall have to defer a report untila future meet- 
ing of the Society. I am inclined to think that the excessive rainfall of the present 
season would in great measure drown it out. With us it has this year appeared 
mainly above ground around the base of suckers and small branches, and especially 
on any abrasion of the bark. In these positions it does not, however, do nearly so 
much damage as when it attacks the roots, and is, moreover, easily dislodged by 
drenching with dilute kerosene emulsions or washes of soft soap or soda. 

If [might base a prediction on my observations in Kirkwood and vicinity, I 
should say that the damage to fruit by codling moth and curculio will be much less 
than usual the present season. ‘lhe heavy rains seem to have beaten the insects 
from the trees and kept the young fruit so drenched that oviposition was not suc- 
cessful. In our own orchard none of the few apples, peaches and cherries that are 
on the ground show insect punctures, but seem to have been brought down by the 
winds and rain. Will you please ask the fruit-growers present how far their ex- 
perience in this matter coincides with mine? 

In conclusion, please accept for yourself, and present to the members of the 
Horticultural Society, my most sincere thanks for the compliment of honorary 
membership conferred upon me at the Sedalia meeting. Itis only one of many 
kind tokens of appreciation of the little that [ have done in entomology that the 
Society has bestowed. 

Wishing you a pleasant and profitable meeting, I am, yours sincerely, 

Mary E. MuRTFELDT. 
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Mr. Evans has examined the fruit and found the first brood, but 
after a while could find no trace of second brood. It is simply impos- 
sible to tell from the first brood what the second will be. We must 
watch the effect of this spraying closely, for we have much to learn. 

Mr. Murray—aAs there will not be many apples this year, we may 
be sure the moth will not be bad next year. He is in favor of a close 
watch being kept, and spraying done systematically. Dr. Goslin, of 
his place, sprayed thoroughly and he found a difference of over 75% 
of wormy apples. We are just creeping in our knowedge, but will 
continue to gain each year. Our Experiment Station should give us 
some facts, but we have to look to other states for results. We have 
some members who are carrying on more systematic and thorough 
experiments in this direction than the $15,000 yearly given to our Ex- 
periment Station. 

Prof. Duffey—In Michigan I hunted for wormy apples where they 
were sprayed thoroughly and found none, while where they were not 
sprayed, you could hardly find a sound one. 


TREATMENT OF NURSERY STOCK FOR LEAF-BLIGHT AND POWDERY 
MILDEW. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Nurserymen need not be told of the vast amount of injury occasioned every 
year by leaf-blight and powdery mildew. For the past two years aseries of experi- 
ments has been carried on by this Department witha view of obtaining some 
light on the treatment of these maladies. The experiments have proved conelu- 
sively that powdery mildew of the apple, leaf-blight of the pear, plum, cherry 
and quince can readily be controlled at comparatively little expense. 

What is stated in this circular is based upon the work referred to above. Fu- 
ture experiments will no doubt necessitate changes in these statements, but it is 
hoped that the information here given willbeof value. In concluding these intro- 
ductory remarks, it may not be out of place to say that no possible injury to stock 
ean follow the use of the remedies, providing, of course, that the directions are 
earefully followed. No less than ten million young trees of apple, pear, plum, 
cherry and quince will be treated the coming season in accordance with the direc- 
tions herein set forth. This in itself is suflicient evidencc of the value of the treat- 
ments, which are briefiy described in this circular. 


FUNGICIDES USED IN THE WORK. 


Bordeaux mixture and the ammoniacal solution are the only fungicides now 
used in this work. In the nursery our usual plan of making these fungicides is as 
follows: 

Bordeaux mixture.—Dissolve 12 pounds of powdered sulphate of copper or blue- 
Stone in 15 or 20 gallons of water, using a half barrel or tub for the purpose. In 
another similar vessel make a milk of lime by stirring up S pounds of either 
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unslaked or air-slaked lime in 10 or 12 gallons of water. When the milk of lime 
is ready, mix it with the copper solution in the following manner: 

First pour the copper solutioninto a barrel having a capacity of at least 45 
gallons; then slowly add the whitewash, pouring tnis through a piece of coarse 
sacking, in order to remove bits of stone, wood, ete. Finally fill the barrel with 
water, stir thoroughly and apply as directed below. 

Ammoniacal solutton.—In an ordinary water-pail dissolve five ounces of carbon- 
ate of copper in three pints of aqua ammonia having a strength of 26 per cent. 
When completely dissolved, pour the fluid into a barrel holding 45 gallons, and fill 
the latter with water. If desirable the concentrated solution may be prepared in 
advanceand taken into the field inthis form. When this plan is followed the liquid 
should be kept in tightly corked jugs. Ip using the solution prepared in this way 
it wili only be necessary to measure out three pints, pour this into a barrel, and 
fill the latter with water. 

TREATMENTS. 


Apple powdery mildew.—The most serious injury to the seedling, caused by this 
disease, is the loss of its foliage. ‘To prevent this, and thereby insure good work- 
ing stocks for buds, spray the seedlings with the ammoniacal solution, first when 
the leaves are about half grown, and thereafter at intervals of 12 days. Following 
this plan, three sprayings will usually be made before budding and at least two 
after this operation, making five in all. It is seldom that powdery mildew proves 
serious to budded or grafted stock, with the exception of certain particular'y sus- 
ceptible varieties. In such cases practically the same line of treatment recom- 
mended for the seedlings may be followed. 

Pear Jeaf-blight.—Nearly all varieties of the pear are subject to this disease, 
which attacks the young and tender seedlings as well as old fruit-bearing trees. 
In the nursery the seedlings must be protected, otherwise the leaves will drop by 
the first of July, and it will be next to impossible to work the stocks. Beginning 
then with the seedlings, we would recominend that they be sprayed with the 
Bordeaux mixture, first when the foliage is half grown, and thereafter as recom- 
mended for apple powdery mildew, excepting an additional treatment after the 
buds are inserted, making six in all. The next season, as soon as growth starts, 
begin the spraying again, making six applications during the growing period. 
This should be kept up as long as the tree stands in the nursery, after which the 
orchardist, if he wishes to succeed with it, must follow a similar plan. It may 
oceur to some that so much additional labor upon a tree willnot pay. Careful 
estimates show, however, that it does pay. But this side of the question will be 
more fully discussed under cost of treatment. 

Plum, cherry and quince leaf-blight.—The directions for treating pear leaf-blight 
are applicable to all: of these diseases. While, however, the Bordeaux mixture 
has certainly given the best results in treating the last-named disease in the nursery, 
it is questionable whether for the plum, cherry and quince the ammonical solution 
will not answer as well. We have never been able to see any material difference, so 
far as effectiveness is concerned, between these preparations. The ammoniacal solu- 
tion is cheaper and more easily prepared andapplied. Such being the case, it would 
probably be best to use it. 

APPLYING THE REMEDIES. 


Much of the success or failure of the work will depend on the manner in which 
the fungicides are applied. With suitable spraying pumps and nozzles, the work is 
mot tedious nor difficult. In nearly all of our work the Knapsack sprayers have 
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been used, and, while we are satisfied that the treatments can be carried on ina 
paying manner with these, we believe that machines can be devised that will do 
the work much more rapidly, if not quite as effectively. The Knapsack pumps are 
now being manufactured and sold by numerous firms throughout the country who 
make a specialty of fungicide and insecticide machinery. In all cases where a 
Knapsack pump isused, or any pump for that matter, the improved Vermorel noz- 

zie will be found one of the most effective instruments for making the spray. One 
of the special advantages of this nozzle is that it does not clog. Knapsack pumps 
provided with Vermorel nozzles complete, and of the best quality, are now on the 
market at $l4each. For spraying seedling and yearling apples it is safe to esti- 
mate one Knapsack pump for every 500,000 trees: that is, working every day it wil 
take one man, on an average, 12 days to get over a block, or several blocks, of seed- 
lings or yearlings, aggregatiug a half million trees. From these figures it is pos- 
sible to get a fair idea of the number of men and machines required to do a certain 
amount of work. The amount of work, of course, will vary directly as the amount 
of leaf surface, so that if 1000 or 10,000 pears, cherries or other trees have twice 
the leaf surface of an ordinary seedling or yearling apple, it will require twice the 
work to spray them. 

Last year we devised a machine which, with two men and a horse, did the 
work of four Knapsack pumps. 

It consists of the following parts: Oae Nixon Climax pump, No. 2, 20 feet of 
4-iaoch hose, 1 sled, 1 half barrel, and 1 improved Vermorel nozzle. 

The figure shows how these are put together, so that nothing further need be 
‘said on this point. We would,in this connection, however, call attention to the 
Style of machine we shali use the coming season for this work. The pump in this 
ease is also a Nixon, and is designed especially for mounting on a barrel. It is 
provided with two discharge hose, making it possible to spray four rows at a time. 
In case both hose are used, it will be an easy matter torig up an arm to carry one 
hose over the tops of the trees into the row adjacent to the one in which the ma- 
ehine isrunning. Loenable each man to spray two rows conveniently, and 
without loss of time and flaid, it would probably be well to use four nozzles. This 
may be arranged by means of a Y having the perpendicular arm provided with a 
43-inch female screw-thread for attaching tothe hose. Two pieces of }-inch cloth 
insertion hose, each three feet long, can be fastened to the short arms of the Y by 
simply wiring them on, thus effectually dividing the stream. The nozzles being 
attached to the free ends of the }-inch hose enables the operator to spray two rows 
without difficulty, whether they be 23, 3, 4, or even 5 feet apart. In using this 
apparatus three men will be required, one to drive and pump and two to manage 
the nozzles. The machine operated in this way will certainly do the work of five 
Knapsack pumps. 

We have found it very difficult todo good work in this way if the horse is 
kept constantly on the move. For this reason we have adopted the following plan: 

Each piece of hose is 25 feet long, which gives the operator full control over 
at least 20 feet resting upon the ground. In beginning work, the horse is driven 
into the row 20 feet and stopped. The pump is then worked and the spraying im- 
mediately begins. When the sprayers have traversed 16 or 18 feet, spraying two 
Tows as they advance, the horse is started again and stopped once more after cov- 
ering 20 feet. Inthe meantime the pump has not stopped, except for a moment, and 


_ ho break at all has occurred in the spray. A horse or mule soon learns to stop at 


the proper time, so the driver can give practically all of his attention to the pump. 
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Working in this way, the spray is applied rapidly and thoroughly, and what is 
more important, without waste of time and fluid. 

The cost of sucha machine is approximately as follows: 


1 Nixonibarrelipamp and 50! feet/Of Ose se «cic crtes sscieistsitefhctars oie ails ohessloeieporores oreteteietsta Ce (teeters $20 00 
Avi al Pat arrest fess soe etelsiercecio ceert evslote cieleseieiasiatctorec oteleeietefaistebe alokedavaye orsreteta overs iavelelenels elele/=ieteiareta (islet aeiens 1 00 
ils PIKE Ben han coteonodotodadsonde BnocTes ano SA bosacoensadou ooo canauacpenbos mnbumornoteeoD tact otesc - 2 50 
DaViexMOreleNOZZAES. Abt Gl OO (CRCM nie crerelsicisls evecetelsraistcleie/eye eteleres stay cictole ciel spe teici cunt tohore isha e\s) srevelaleretetetet siete 3 00 
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COST OF THE TREATMENTS. 


Careful estimates show that the total cost of treating apple seedlings five times 
with the ammoniacal solution, as already discussed, need not exceed eight cents 
per thousand. These figures{are not based upon a small experiment; on the contrary, 
they were obtained by treating at one time and in one nursery, 400,000 trees. Pear, 
plum, cherry and quince stocks can be treated six times the first season with the 
Bordeaux mixture for 55 cents per thousand. If the ammoniacal solution is used 
the cost of treating the plum, cherry and quince need not exceed 12 cents per 
thousand trees. What has already been said in regard to the amount of fluid 
necessary is applicable here: that is, the amount of fluid required and the labor 
necessary will be directly in proportion to the amount of foliage. 

The foregoing estimates are in all cases based op the fact that the chemicals 
and labor cost as follows: 


Coppersulphate, powdered Pers POUNG «2 sejcilecteis elsi-tm 1c clo vicjeetsinie cricle eleaelereieicieroierte Sir ath.) 8 cents 
TAME PEL DUSHEM so suse sieve aise ce acas sone ncel es aincieisielole = shiaie ei Stats anise Tac ieeaes ae eohaee ee 30 cents 
Coppericarbonates Per POUNG Ty. oki cictaje nie sou siecle ar ayelsioisisleveiererbes vol sfarafone lols jiavsietei lola eee Cee 40 cents 
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FINAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Work of this kind to be successsul must, like everything else, be done in a 
thorough manner. In no case should the first treatment be delayed beyond the 
period mentioned, namely, when the leaves are half grown. If delayed until the 
diseases have appeared to a damaging extent, there will be little benefit derived 
from any applications that may be made. LHarly treatments, careful application of 
the fungicides so as to reach every leaf, and vigilance in the matter of repeating 
the treatments at least every 12 days, are the most important points to keep in 
mind. B. T. GaLLoway. 

KEPT HIS APPLES. 


Kine City, June 7. 
L.A. Goodman: 


Desk Srr—Thinking I would be with you till this morning, find I can’t on 
account of sickness. Will send you box of apples. These apples were kept in 
open crates in cellar—crates made of common laths tacked in old barrel-hoops, hold- 
ing about seven bushels. Cost of crate won’t exceed five cents. 

Prospect of apple crop poor; all falling off. Berries good. 

Keep my name on your list and send me a report. 

Yours truly, 
R. W. Grunpy, King City, Mo- 

The apples were in a fine state of preservation. 
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BIRDS. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., May 31, 1892. 
Mr. L. A. Goodman : 
Drak Sin—Your letter was received Monday. Enclosed find complete list of 


names of the birds. ‘There are thirty-nine in all. 

Hoping all is satisfactory, I remain, 

Reapectfully, 
Mrs. GRACE SPECKING. 

The above letter was received from Mrs. Specking with a case of 
birds put up in fine shape for the use of the Society. This arrange- 
ment was made with Prof. Specking a year or more ago, and his wife 
has filled his contract as far as possible. Soon after this meeting of 
the Society came the sad news of the death of Mrs. Specking, who 
really put up all the birds herself. 

Following is the list of birds: 


No. 1. Melanerpes aryphro cephalus (Lin.), Red-headed Woodpecker; male. 


No. 2. Dendroica estira (Gmel), Summer Yellow-bird; male. 
No. 3. Passerina Cyanea (Lin.), Indigo Bunting ; male. 

No. 4. ‘Teterus Spurius ( Lin.), Orchard Oriole ; male. 

No. 5. Teterus Spurius (Lin.), Orchard Oriole; female, 

No. 6. Sciurus Aurocapillus (Lin.), Oren-bird. 

No. 7. Sciurus Motacilla (Vieile), Louisiana Water-thrush ; male. 
No. 8. Merula Migratoria (Lin.), Am. Robin; male. 

No. 9. Teteria Virens (Lin.), Yellow-breasted Chat. male. 

No. 10. Piranga Rubra (Lin.), Summer Tanayer; male. 

No. 11. Pipila erythrophthalmus (Lin.), Towhee; male and female. 
No. 12. Piranga erythromelas (Vieile), Scarlet Tanager; male. 

No. 13. Cardinalis cardinalis (Lin.), Red-bird: male and female. 
No. 14. Ampelis cedrorum (Vieile), Cedar bird. 

No. 15. Myiarchus crinitus (Lin.), Crested or Wax-wing ;"fly-catcher. 


No. 16. Agelaius Phoeniceus (Lin.), Red-wing black-bird ; male. 


No. 17. Colaptes auratus (Lin.), flicker; male. 

No. 18. Cyanocilta Cristata (Lin.), Blue Jay. 

No. 19. Quisecalus quiscula (Lin.), Purple Crackle; Black-bird. 
No. 20. Coeecyrus americanus (Lin.), Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


No. 21. Fitta carolinensis (Lath.), White-breasted Nut-hatch. 
No. 22. Sialia Sialis (Lin.), Blue-bird ; female. 

No. 23. Harpar Nyncbus, rufus (Lin.), Brown Thrush; male. 
No. 24. Spbyrapicus Varius (Lin.), Yellow-bellied Sap. 

No. 25. Trenco hyemalis (Lin.), [ron bird sucker. 

No. 26. Ceeple aleyon (Lin.), Belted Kingfisher. 

No. 27. Dryobates Villosus (Lin.), Hairy Woodpecker. 

No. 28. Melanerpes Carolinns (Lin.), Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
No. 29. Chalture felagica (Lin.), Chimney Swift. 

No. 30. Tyrannus Tyrannus (Lin.), King-bird. 

No. 31. Octocoris Alpestris (Lin.), Horned Lark. 

No. 32. Caphloeus piteatus (Lin.), Pileated Woodpecker. 
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No. 33. Tarus bicolor (Lin.), Tufted Titmouse. 

No. 34, Passer montanns (Lin.), European Tree Sparrow. 
No. 35. \ Spizella Monticola (Gmel.), Tree Sparrow. 

No. 37. Passer domesticus (Lin.), English Sparrow. 

No. 37. Dryobates pubescens (Lim.), Downy Woodpecker. 


REMEDY FOR WOOLLY APHIS. 


The following letter may open up a line of thought: 

AUCKLAND, N. Z., Jan. 30, 1892. 
L. A. Goodman, Esq., Sec’y State Horticultural Society, Westport, Mo.: 

Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your 33d annual report, for 
which I thank you. 

| notice at pages 207 and 249 report of difficulties from root attacks of Woolly 
Aphis. Here we have experienced the same trouble and have overcome it. 

A cutting of Northern Spy, or other variety which resists the Aphis, eight or 
nine inches long, is root-grafted under a bud about midway of its length, the whole 
planted in fine soil, leaving one bud above ground. The result is a vigorous growth 
of fibrous roots and a sturdy shoot from the exposed bud. ‘This in due course is. 
budded, or if it misses, grafted ir later season about nine inches from the ground, 
to prevent the cion forming its own roots. Aphis attacks are then limited to the 
exposed growth, and can easily be seen and treated. ‘This plan is worth universak 
aduption where whole-root grafts are not considered absolutely necessary. 


Always at your service. 
Yours truly, 
A. WoopRoFFE. 


ABOUT OLD REPORTS AND NEW ENTERPRISE. 
Srpauia, Mo. May 22 1892. 
L. A.Goopman, Esq., Westport Mo.: 

Dear Str—Please pardon me for not sooner thanking you for the Horticultural 
reports you sent me last February. You cannot imagine the pleasure a thorough 
study of those volumes has afforded me. I have read and re-read each and every 
one of them, and more than that, nave persistently hunted up and gathered 
together, until now I have the following reports, viz.: 6.7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
—, 16, 17, 18, —, —, 21, 22, —, —, —, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. This gives. 
me the full proceedings of 22 annual meetings of your Society, and 1am now on 
a still hunt for the balance, and if you can help me to find any of them, I will be 
under still greater obligations to you. 

I also have ( in connection with the Horticultural reports ) a complete set of 
Agricultural reports except the 9th and 16th. 1am making’a thorough analytical and 
And scientific study of the apple‘orchard for profit in Missouri; hence need a full set 
of the reports. I find quite a number of very valuable letters, essays etc., on this. 
subject in the early reports—some quite learned, and would well bear republica- 
tion, and of course many worthless in all these reports for the reason that they 
were not explicit enough. For instance. the writer would say that a certain apple 
‘*would do best on the right kind of soil; now suca an article is worse than 
‘nothing, for it costs money to print it and takes up the time of thousands of 
anxious readers, and gives only disappointment in the end, all because he failed to 
designate the character, quality and kiud of soil that was the “right kind” for 
that particular apple, and give his reasons for it. Such articles I would refuse to 
publish until they had so completed their papers. 

I would suggest a Ladies’ department in your reports, to be filled with recipes. 
of best ways of preparing fruits of all kinds for the table, and have all the good 
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housewives in Missouri studying up and reporting new ways of serving fruits, so 
as to induce a greater consumption of fruit, and hence, improve the market. f 
know that if all the ladies in Missouri knew how to make the fine apple-sauce out 
of the ‘* Maiden’s Blush” that Mrs. Judge J. P. Strother, of Marshall, Missouri, 
makes, the Maiden’s Blush apple would be in great demand, and hence, bring gooa 
prices and furnish the money to pay for gathering and marketing the winter apples. 
This good lady begins making her splendid apple-sauce from green apples in June, 
and continues until all their winter apples are gone, but she says the Maiden’s 
Blush makes much the best sauce. It is inexpensive, and can be eaten with or 
without cream. She makes many other nice dishes from this apple. 

I have just learned that there are some pear-trees in northern part of this 
eounty that have borne good crops each year for 50 years, and of one Seckel pear- 
tree near Blue Lick, Saline county, that has borne a good crop each year for the 
past 15 years. 

The apples from five Ben Davis trees at Biue Lick sold in 1890 for $55, and in 
1891 for $40; these trees are now eight years old. 

I have made arrangements with Dr. Britt, of Clinton, O. A. Crandall, R. A. 
Blair and F. A. Sampson of this place, and C. C. Bell, of Boonville, to all go with 
me to Blue Lick Springs in latter part of June or early July, and spend a day or 
two examining the geological formation, etc. Iam very anxious to have you in the 
party. Four of these men are geologists, and you and Mr. Beil are certainly at the 
top in your respective lines. We expect to make a general survey of that locality 
and have a good time. . 

I desire to become a member of your Society, and to that end enclose you $1. 
which I believe is the annual dues. 

Please call on me whenever you come to Sedalia. 

Yours truly, H. STrRoTHER. 


THEN AND NOW. 


Eps. Democrat—KEight years ago last December the writer moved onto what 
we have since named the Gem City Fruit Farm, and now I will endeavor to give 
your readers some of my experience as a fruit-grower: 

I purchased 40 acres of land one mile west of the city of Nevada. The land 
had been covered with timber, and about half of it had been cleared and cultivated; 
the balance had quite a thick young growth of timber and brush, and all the ad- 
joining land was covered with timber until you reached the city. I came from 
Nebraska to Missouri, and had never been in the woods as a farmer, so your read- 
ers may imagine how it would naturally appear to me. The place had a small box 
house, log stable and about 200 apple and peach-trees. There was nothing that 
presented a very inviting appearance except its beautiful location on a high eleva- 
tion on a main traveled road to the the city, and a number of fine apple-trees that 
had been loaded with Ben Davis apples. 

I moved from Nebraska witb a team, and arrived at our destination about the 
middle of December, 1883, drove up to our future home a little after dark; the last 
half hour had been traveled after dark, and most all of the way through timber. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I had come to Nevada the previous September and made the 
purchase and returned to Nebraska for my family. I was much elated over my 
purchase, and gave glowing descriptions of it to my family and others; told them 
of the beautiful Gem City of the Southwest, of the fine home I had bought, of the 
nice beautiful location, the shade-trees surrounding it, the mansion. Now what 
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do you suppose my wife and sons thought of it, arriving on a winter’s night in the 
center of a patch of brush, an open house and no fire? I will never forget the sad 
and forlorn looks. ‘‘Why, father, whatever possessed you to come away down 
here after passing through so much beautiful country and landing right here in a 
dense forest ?”’ 

Well, I had to get out of it the best way I could. I told them to withhold 
their verdict until morning came, I’d show them the apple-trees that had been 
full.of apples, and the nice high location on a road that was just lined with teams 
all the time. ‘*And,’’ said I, ‘‘you have no idea what a beautiful city we came 
through.” (The evening before was Sunday and everything was quiet, and a very 
dim gas-light then lighted our city.) I had visited the Vernon county fair in 
September, and had selected several hundred of the finest specimens of fruit that 
I could get, and shipped them to my family; told them that was the kind of fruit 
Missouri produced, and that we would soon have plenty of it; told them of the 
coal-fields all over the county. Then, just think of the timber: no freezing to 
death like we were used to in Nebraska. I told them to think back a little, to 
think of the water freezing in the tea-kettle with a hot fire in the stove. We 
couldn’t have those big logs like them in the fire-place, for the mansion was sup- 
plied with an old-fashioned fire-place and rock chimney. Then soft werds had 
their effect, and all went to bed happy and contented. 

When the morning came a general look wastaken. The day was beautiful, 
but when we came to the brushy part of the farm, ‘‘Well, do you think we will 
ever get all them brush and ail them, big stumps off?’ Well, I tried to console 
them by telling them that it had been done. I said it looked pretty tough to a 
tenderfoot from Nebraska, but I said I think we have some nerve left yet; besides 
it was a ground-hog case with us. We could sell the wood for groceries while we 
were doing the work. Soinafew days the boys concluded to make the attack, 
and with axes in hand they began to slay the saplings right and left. If you had 
heard the licks you would have been reminded of the cannonading of Ft. Sumter: 
They worked fora day or two cutting off the small trees about three feet above 
the ground. 

Presently a neighbor, an old Kentuckian, came along from Grubtown. ‘ What 
are you doing here, boys?”’ ‘‘O, we’re grubbing out this timber,’’ was the prompt 
answer. ‘‘Wel!, I reckon you don’t call that grubbing?” ‘‘Yes, sir, that is what 
we call it.”’ ‘*Well, let me go to the house and bring out the grubben hoe and 1711 
give you a lesson in grubben. Didn’t you ever see any grubben done?’ ‘‘I’d like 
to know how you see grubbing done in Nebraska? Why, it’s a $30 fine there for 
cutting down a sapling. Probably you have heard of the thousand mile tree ?— 
out on the overland route to California that passes through Nebraska? Well, 
thousands of people have gone to see that tree.’’ This set the old gentleman to 
thinking, and off he went and soon returned with the implement. The boys braced 
themselves against a tree, for they did not know what was coming, but after a few 
strokes from the old gent they began to get some light on the fine art. After a 
dozen or two small black-jacks and pesky run-oaks were extracted the Kentuckian 
said: ‘‘Now, boys, there is a sample. Of course this is very light grubbing; 
these grubs are not thick, not more than a grub to a square foot.” ‘*A grub toa 
square foot! ’’ exclaimed the boys, ‘‘ well, there are over 40,000 square feet to the 
acre.” You see the boys understood arithmetic if they didn’t grubbing. ‘‘ Well, 
now, do you think this ground has ali got to be torn to pieces like that? Why. it 
will all be worn out before the first crop is planted.”’ ‘‘ Well, Vil say this, young 
man, if you ever expect to raise anything you have got to grub it, that’s certain.” 
Next day the boys procured the necessary implements and commenced work. 
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My wife and myself went along to pile the brush and burn them and see that 
tbe boys did not injure themselves. We cautioned them not to work so fast ; said 
to them, ‘we have plenty of time; there are only twenty acres to grub and we 
have nearly four months to doitin.’ They would at times let up in their haste, 
but they progressed finely. At the end of two weeks nearly an acre was grubbed. 
This was encouraging, and by the middle of April about four acres had been liter- 
ally demolished. [lf they had cut all the grubs off close to the ground and used four 
good mules to break it up they could have had forty acres instead of only four.— 
Secretary.] You would have thought a Kansas cyclone had struck and concen- 
trated its whole force on that four acres. In early spring we began preparing a 
small plat of ground, nearly one and one-half acres, for strawberries. ‘The ground 
was put in good order and the work of setting out the plants commenced with 
great care. Wehad been studying the outlines of strawberry culture during the 
winter evenings, and knew that it was the work of an expert. We used along 
butcher-knife for making the holes forthe plants. The roots were straightened 
out in the shape of a fan, every root to a certain angle, and then placed in the 
ground ; then one of the boys would stand off and take sight at the plant to see if 
it was right. Sometimes we would take up a plant four or five times before the 
proper set could be got. Many of the plants were completely worn out before we 
could. get them properly set. In the course of time the plants were finished and 
Started out to grow finely. Our next work was the setting out one-half acre of 
raspberries with the same care. We also the same spring put out one thousand 
apple, peach, cherry and plum-trees. ‘The apple-trees were one year old, and I 
well remember hearing many say ‘‘ Well, that man will be gray-headed before he’ll 
ever see an apple on those trees.’’ They seemed to think an apple-tree had to make 
nearly all of its growth while it was in the nursery, but they have got out of that 
ideanow. Those trees bore fine apples five years after setting. 

Now, Mr. Editgr, to be brief, I will say that we kept on increasing our small 
fruit planting (with not quite so much science), and the fourth season we gathered 
berries from 17 acres, 5} acres in strawberries and nearly 12 acres in raspberries, 
the gross sales amounting to $3480 ; which after paying out $900 dollars for box ma- 
terial and picking, left us $2500 for the crop. Besides this, the same ground was 
all set to fruit-trees, and the sixth year 35 acres were set to small fruit and nearly 
4000 fruit-trees, and the seventh year another 40-acre tract was added to the farm 
and all set out in Jess than three weeks to apple trees, and the entire tract set in 
Strawberries, raspberries and blackberries. This tract had to be partially cleared 
up. Our plantation now covers 80 acres, 75 acres of this being planted in fruit- 
trees, nearly 6000, and the same ground all set in berries, and from 50 to 225 hands 
were employed in the berry field last season, 1891; $2600 was paid out for labor and 
over $500 for box material. This amount of money was paid mostly to boys, girls 
and women that otherwise would have been idle, and these productions from land 
that was considered to be of very little value when we purchased the land. We 
were told by several that quite a number of former owners had starved out trying 
to make a living on it. The express charges for carrying this fruit to market for 
1891 would reach near $3000 from this plantation. ‘The enterprise carried on at 
the Gem City Fruit Farm has been the means of having cleared up hundreds of 
acres adjoining and all set to fruit, beautiful homes of four, five and ten acres and 
good buildings, now occupying land that was almost considered worthless before 
the fruit industry was started, Since our first purchase was bought and cleared 
up, over 100 acres of other land has been cleared, and nearly all of it been set to 
fruit and again subdivided into small tracts and built upon. From our farm to the 
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city, that was but a few years ago a rough, narrow road with timber and brush al? 
of the way on both sides, now is dotted with as fine homes as can be found in the 
state, admired by all who see them, and kept up by an enterprising class of people. 
Thousands of dollars are now paid out for labor annually, and tens of thousands. 
of dollars of foreign money brought here from markets a thousand miles away, 
and this is from land that did not formerly add one dollar’s worth of revenue to 
the owner. Many acres of these lands have been sold for from $100 to $225 per 
acre since the fruit industry was started. Our first purchase of 40 acres at $30 per 
acre would be cheap now at $500 per acre. We have been offered that for it, but it. 
could not be made for that amount of money. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this work has been done by persistent labor, for labor was 
our chief capitai stock, paid in by installments of from twelve to sixteen hours 
daily for twelve months in the year. Six thousand tons of manure have beeen put 
on this plantation alone. Our cash capital in March, 1884, amounted to $60, besides. 
having paid $500 on our purchase, one team and wagon, two sons, myself and wife. 
Now, this has been no small undertaking, L assure you. During this time we have 
met with many reverses, but our labor in genera! has been crowned with success. 
Our work bas been a work of pleasure; it has always been seasoned with hope, for 
we know that our hopes are the mainsprings of our greatest endeavors. We feel 
thankful to know that our work has aided many others in affording employment to 
the unemployed. We also take great pleasure in expressing our thanks to the citi- | 
zens of our beautiful city, to the business men for their patronage, to the press of 
our city for their aid in advertising this great enterprise. I speak of it as a great 
enterprise, for it has added thousands of increased wealth to the property of our 
county.* 

Our fruits are spoken of as being of a superior quality. I would here say to the 
reader that should this article come to the notice of any who desire to locate ina bean- 
tifal country, and where we have the soil and climate for the most successful growing 
of fruits in our land, [ speak from a knowledge gained from experience, and gained 
by traveling over ten thousand miles of country since locating in our present. 
home, after visiting hundreds of fruit farms in other parts of our country, I take 
pride in saying that we have one of the best fruit farms, if not the best, in the 
State. The time will soon come when train loads of fruit will be carried from 
Southwest Missouri and Vernon county will produce her quota. I will mention the 
increase of material used for boxing small fruit in our city. I think in 1884 5000 
boxes would have heldall the strawberries grown in our county. 1n 1891 seven car 
loads and about 700,000 boxes were sold at Nevada, and these all have to be made 
upon the different fruit farms. We often make 6000 boxes per day on our own, 
sewing them together with a wire thread. Any one visiting our county that may 
be interested in fruit-growing is invited to visit our plantation. Should you like 
to visit it in strawberry season, come in May, about the middle of May. Three or 
four hundred hands are employed within half a mile of the Gem City Farm. This. 
fruit is all crated and labeled before it leaves the plantation. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. Logan, Nevada, Mo. 


At the evening session an illustrated lecture was given by Prof. 
Purinton, of Columbia (Mo.) University, on Entomology. This lecture 
was well received and appreciated by the audience, and many thanks 


were tendered to Prof. Purinton and the Board of Curators for the 
s 
evening’s lecture. 
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SOME OTHER ROADS. 


Following is an interesting and able paper from the pen of Mrs 
Helen Laughlin, of College Springs, Iowa, read before the Farmers’ 
Institute, held in Oregon, February 18 and 19, 1892: 


Not many years ago, people who lived in cities and towns supposed them- 
selves to be the sole representatives of all the education, refinement, general intel- 
ligence and wit of the universe. Individuals even thought that if they were called 
upon to ‘shufile off this mortal coil,’ ‘“‘wisdom would die with them.’ They 
could not realize that occasionally the rural districts nurtured men and women who. 
were in every respect the equals and sometimes the superiors of anything a city 
could produce, and they looked with supreme and lofty contempt and spoke with 
scornful indifference of a!l who lived on farms, delved in the soil, plantea@ orchards 
and dwelt, literally as well as figuratively, under their own sweet-potato vines. 
and cucumber trees. ‘ 

Strange to say, the oddities, the ignorance and the general uncouthness of the 
lower class of country folks—who are not and never have been farmers—were in 
the past taken as a sample of what all farmers and farmeresses were; and those 
who lived in the country, no matter how refined or intelligent, received their share. 
and a little more of derisive remarks, which passed for wit among people who did 
not seem to know any better. 

It is a noticeable fact that there do not seem to be any new jokes current in 
the ‘* funny column” of our prominent newspapers about country people. ‘The best 
periodicals have outgrown all such foolish attempts to be witty at the expense ofa 
class of people who really are the heart and soul of the nation, and those poor 
little weeklies that do keep it up only bring out some old ‘chestnut,’ and try to 
make it appear new by an attempt to change, which deceives nobody but them- 
selves. Nowadays, no one looks upon such things as typical of the farming popu- 
lation, and the tide of public opinion sets in a very different direction. It is actually 
becoming fashionable to be a farmer, and still more so—indeed rather «sthetic—to 
dabble in the profession of horticuiture. 

There has been a great cry made in certain quarters about the number of 
farmers supposed to be members of Congress from the various states. During the 
session of that body in 1890-91 a prominent agricultural journal instituted an inquiry 
as to how many farmers there were in the United States Senate. The astonishing 
discovery was made that there was not a single simon-pure farmer in either branch 
of Congress. There were men there who owned farms, and men who lived on farms 
during the hot weather, but none who held the plow or who personally did any of the 
rough work always to be done ona farm. Still, it is something to even bave them 
claim to be farmers, and is an indication of the direction in which public opinion is 
drifting ; and not many years hence all the main traveled roads leading to the best 
positions in the gift of the people will be filled with farmers traveling toward the 
United States capital, and it will be the wide-awake, progressive, thoughtful and 
educated farmer who will ‘‘get there.’’ None other need apply. 

Whenever I[ read the political papers, and I read all sides, from the bottom of 
my heart I rejoice that I am debarred, just yet, from the privilege (?) of being an 
unprincipled politician, and I rejoice still more that a man (or a woman either) may 
be a politician and still retain his conscience, his honor and his patriotism. The 
time wil! come, and many of us will live to see it, when only those men who are in 
every way worthy of it will be elected to offices of trust and honor. 
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The newspapers generally recognize a good thing when they see it, and they 
know that when they take up the subject of farms, farmers and farming, they are 
pursuing a fruitful topic. It would be hard to tell what some of them would do to 
fill their columns if they were debarred from discussing the farmer and his ways 
and means. There is no subject that I know of that is more valuable to help some 
of them to tell what they don’t know. It might strike back, but seldom does so, 
and so they feel perfectly safe in saying what they please. Of course there are 
many praiseworthy exceptions, and their number is yearly growing larger. 

The world-renowned Horace Greeley once wrote a book which he named 
‘*What I Know About Farming.’’ If he had written one more and labeled it 
**What I Don’t Know About Farming,’ it would have been necessary to publish 
it in encyclopedia style, twenty volumes, half calf. There is no one man who can 
tell everything necessary to be known about farming or any other subject, and it 
is only by learning the pactice and failures, as well as the successes, of.the many, 
that we can arrive at any practical conclusion. 

One branch of the newspaper paragraph business is another of the main 
traveled roads which center inthe farm. We can read all sorts of views and many 
queer practices which are ascribed to farmers, and no one can be more surprised 
than the farmers themselves to know they entertain such views or conduct business 
in such ways as are ascribed tothem. While for a time this may furnish reporters 
employment and their readers with considerable amusement, there is no harm done 
to the farmer, as he is really benefited and can well afford to receive a little free 
advertising, while he is abundantly able to stand all the abuse he may receive. 

Another way, long traveled by many farmers, is their neglect to provide the 
family with good and usefulreading matter. Ten, flfteen or twenty dollars invested 
yearly in books, newspapers and magazines is a far more profitable method of 
spending the ‘‘ dollar of our daddies’’ than it would be to invest it in land, bank 
stock or even government securities. ‘ihe compound interest of happiness, gen- 
eral intelligence and increased usefulness of every member of the family by reason 
of this is beyond price. The fact is they cannot afford not to. It is the very 
poorest kind of economy to starve the brain and stint the growing curiosity of the 
youtbfal mind. It is said that ‘‘a child will ask more questions than ten wise 
men can answer,’’ and many of the questions they ask are answered in the columns 
of the weekly newspaper. If I had a growing family of children to educate, and 
had to choose between the ordinary district school, “as she is usually taught,”’ 
and a good supply of newspapers and magazines at home, the weekly visits of the 
printed page would be my choice every time. Let us make our district schools 
better, make them what they ought to be and help raise the standard of the country 
newspaper, and we may safely trust the farmers’ interests in the hands of our sons 
and daughters. 

‘Another peculiar way of some farmers is to buy trees, plant an orchard, neg- 
lect them entirely, and then wonder why ‘‘trees wont grow” for him. There are 
numerous methods to keep from having a fine, thrifty lot of fruit-trees growing on 
every farm. Some buy poor trees because they can be bought cheap; others 
expose the roots to the blazing sun before planting; still others stick the tender 
roots into a hole, jam the earth around them, and then leave them to the tender 
mercies of hogs, sheep, cattle, and the ever-present and all-devouring rabbit. 
These amateur horticulturists expect to become millionaires out of the profits of 
their first ventures in that business, and when failure looms up in the near future 
they immediately begin to abuse every nurseryman within reach, and the man who 
runs the home nursery catches it more than the others. Of course the neighbor 
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hear their side of the question, and are more or less influenced by it. We hear 
repeated in the usual doleful whine that ‘‘ 1 wanted to raise an orchard the very 
worst way, but it seems like I can’t,’? and we are reminded of the time when Abra- 
ham Lincoln attended a dancing party, and approaching Miss Todd, who afterward 
became Mrs. Lincoln, said in his peculiar idiom: ‘ Miss Todd,I should like to 
dance with you the worst way.’ The young lady accepted, and he hobbled 
around the room with her. Onreturning to her seat she was jokingly asked by oue 
of her young friends: ‘‘ Well, Mary. did he dance with you the worst way ?’’ 
** Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘the very worst.”? Not being on the witness stand, I cannot 
affirm to the actual truth of this story, but whether true or not, it serves my pur- 
pose as an illustration. 

When fruit-trees are planted ‘‘in the very worst way,’ and then left ‘‘ in the 
very worst way ’’ to shirk for themselves ‘‘in the very worst way,’ nothing else 
but utter failure need be expected; and this slip-shod way of doing things, which 
many so-called farmera for so many years have followed, is another of the uneven 
roads that lead away from the farm. It is surprising, indeed, that all who let 
things run themselves in this shiftless manner do not finally bring up at the front 
door of that institution known as the poor farm. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the queer performances of men who 
cut wonderful capers under the name of ‘‘business.’”? ‘‘The Kingdom of Queer *’ 
must be surprisingly well populated if we may judge by the number of lunatics 
who escape and settle—or, more correctly, unsettle—in the United States. Learn 
to wait persistently and work bravely, and never say ‘‘die,” nor write the word 
‘* failure’ on your banner. 

There is one road which is open to all who live on the farm, and which in- 
cludes in its foundation the principles of all true progress. It is broad enough to 
include all human wisdom, and he who travels along this flower-gemmed highway 
may achieve the grandest and noblest results of which a well-balanced character 
is capable. 

The world’s typical great men are those who have lived nobly and truly while 
they worked for others. Not he who is the most talked of by the public press or by 
the world, but he who has done most to inspire in others a nobler manhood and 
womanhood. Not he who has the largest bank account, but he whose bank account 
has done the most helpful deeds for others. Character is more than achievement, 
and he truly lives, who, putting wealth of some sort into his life, brings out of it 
for himself richness of character. 

To do,.and be, and dare all for humanity and the world is a noble privilege, 
and beginning on the farm, our influence may widen and deepen ‘until the effect of 
our character is felt to the ends of the earth. This is now and will ever be the 
privilege of the farmer and his famiiy; and in the evolution of character which 
gives life to a great nation, our farmers’ boys and girls will yet occupy the most 
brilliant positions in the world’s history. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Each year seems to bring new trials and new experiences. A very 
dry and exhaustive fall, seeming to sap the life out of our trees, vines 
and plants, a very sudden fall of the temperature during the winter to 
18° to 24° below zero, a series of very severe winds and storms from 
the southwest, blowing for days, then the cold, blasting east winds, and 
a freezing norther from the north and northwest, has seemingly blighted 
the very good prospect for our fruits, which we had been so happy to 
see—not such a surplus, but enough to bring good prices. 

We are sure of nothing until the season is through, and it is no use 
to worry over what has passed, or to count too strongly on what is to 
come. A blasting simoon, not hot like Africa’s, but a cold blast which 
seems to be just as blighting, passed over our State from the north- 
west a couple of weeks since, and death is in its track wherever its 
influence was felt. In all my experience of twenty-five years here, 
watching closely the changes and influence of the weather, I have 
never seen the like before. Not only our fruit-trees, but the forest- 
trees, the shade-trees, the evergreens and shrubs have all shown the 
effects, and they are serious indeed. I have evergreens in my yard 
forty feet high, which seem to have been frosted on the entire north- 
west side 80 badly that the young shoots are all entirely black. Trees 
have suffered so severely that the fair prospect for apples of a month 
ago has been all but blighted, and we may look for good prices for 
every bit of fruit we may have. All of our fruits will be in demand 
this year, and no one need lose money on any kind of fruit he may 
have to sell. I warn all in time, so that they may not let it go to waste 
nor sell too cheaply. 


The work of the Society continues to grow on all sides; where 
we used to have one interested we now have ten; where there used to 
be one orchard there are now ten; where there used to be one thou- 
sand trees planted there are now ten, until our whole State, nearly, 
seems to be under the influence of the fruit-grower or the horticul- 
turist—something like it is in California. Our State is being covered 
from one end to the other with progressive horticulturists, enthusiastic, 
determined to make a success of every department of our profession, 
to study and learn in the different lines of thought, and to take up 
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specialties, knowing full well that there is enough for one to do, and 
do it well, in any department of horticulture. 

The fruit-grower knows full well that he has enough to attend to 
in his line of work, be it either small fruits or large fruits. 

The nurseryman realizes that if he follows his business strictly he 
will have his hands full to keep up with the trade. 

The florist understands that he has to watch his green-houses as 
closely as does the merchant, and the cut-flower trade is today becom- 
ing a mercantile business by itself; there are wholsale cut-flower mer- 
chants and retail dealers, so that even now it is becoming a business 
by itself. 

The entomologist has a specialty which they will tell you takes a 
life study, and the bugs will keep them busy for years to come. 

The ornithologist has birds to think about until he is in love with 
them. 

The pathologist has the rusts and mildews, and all sorts of fungus 
growth about him, so that he can use his microscope to his heart’s 
content. 

The botanist has the grandest of all the sciences to learn from. 

The geologist can study the rocks and soils until he finds the works 
of untold ages. 

The landscape gardener has his hands full with the beautifying of 
our homes, parks, roads, public squares and cemeteries. 

The chemist has enough to do to study the constituents of our 
soils, manures and plants, and the results to be had from their use. 

Now, then, the horticulturist needs to know something of all these, 
and do you then ask what is there to learn in horticulture? But when 
you come to add the duties of the business man and the merchant to 
these also, you at once realize that there is more room for a full life of 
activity than in any other profession you can follow. 

Thus the work grows and spreads over our land, until we are now 
having a band of live, wide-awake, intelligent, enthusiastic, energetic, 
well-informed, studious, earnest horticulturists all over our land, and 


the results will be seen in every line of our work and every depart- 
ment of study. 


Our report is but just leaving the hands of the binder and printer, 
and I hope soon to have them in the hands of all our members. 

We have had the number of copies increased, and the number of 
bound copies also, so that I shall be able to supply all members and 
local societies with bound copies. 

The demand for the volumes keeps pace with the increase of our 
‘work, and we are having calls for them from every state and territory, 
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Europe, Asia and Australia. Our colleges are asking for them for the 
boys who are following this line of study and investigation, or for 
those who expect to take up the work ina practical way. 


Our old bank account at Nevada has not been settled, and we 
have only received about $75 as the firstinstallment. The thieves who: 
so boldly and wantonly robbed us of that fund are in a likely way of 
getting into the penitentiary, and we can only hope they may be com- 
pelled to refund the money and spend their lives there. 

Mr. Logan writes that every effort is being made to bring them to 
time in their robbery. 


Our finances and the condition of the same will be presented to 
you by our worthy Treasurer. 

The work is growing and the expense is increasing, and it is neces- 
8 ry now to spend most of one’s time either on the state work travel- 
ing about the country, or in the offlce answering questions or helping 
locate some one in the State. 

Never a day passes but that I have to answer some questions per- 
taining to fruit-growing or locating a fruit farm. Over 1500 letters have 
been sent out in answer to such questions and inquiries, and in the 
business matters of the Society. Six thousand circulars and report 
cards have been sent out and collected. Reports have been made of 
these to the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture and sent out 
with his reports. Each year the work is growing and increasing and 
improving. 

The work of the State Society in its connection with the World’s 
Fair will be an important one the next two years. J. C. Evans, our 
President, has been appointed to take charge of the matter for the 
State, and $10,000 has been set aside for the work. It behooves us to 
take the utmost care and pains with all our fruits this year, and to put 
up in jars some 1200 or 1500 varieties. 

We will need, also to put in cold storage, something ‘like 300 
barrels of choice apples to use for display before our fruits begin to 
ripen in the year 1893. Places of deposit will be had in three or four . 
of our towns for such deposit, and all our apples from about Maiden’s. 
Blush time until the end of the season will have to be put into storage 
as well as into jars. You therefore see that an immense quantity of 
fruit will have to be collected and cared for. It is our part to take this 
work upon us, and we are sure the fruit nen of the state will not fail. 


The work of the Experiment Station has been very unsatisfactory 
indeed to the fruit-grower. First we had a good earnest man, Prof. 
Taft, who now is in the lead at the Michigan Agricultural College, and 
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before he had the matter well in hand, his head was cut off, and 
another put in his place. 

Scarcely had we become acquainted with Prof. Clark, and he with 
us and with the work of the State, ere his head, too, was taken off. 
Prof. Clark had instituted a series of experiments which no one could 
carry out so well as be; and it does seem to me that not the least grain 
of common sense is used in the management of matters at the Station, 
especially in horticulture. 

Prof. Clark, as we all know, was an earnest worker and a compe- 
tent man, and why a change should be made without reason, we have 
aright to know. No series of experiments can be so well carried out 
by another as by the one who has them in mind, and so we have never 
had any results whatever from the werk there, and never will until the 
horticultural department is put upon its proper footing, and a line of 
work is laid out to follow for a series of years. Today we have men 
in our Society who have done more in this line of study than the whole 
_ Experiment Station, and our Station costs $15,000 per year. Untila 
fund is set apart for the work and a line of work laid out to be followed, 
there will be no successful work accomplished. 

No live energetic man will undertake the work without a murmur, 
if he is to be hedged about on all sides by other views and other men. 
If he is the man for the place, then give him his share of money and 
let him lay out his work accordingly, and then follow it. It is because 
Prof. Clark did this that he was relieved of his position. No man of 
spirit would have done less, and no one could do more than he with 
his hands tied, or with the means at his disposal. 

I say now as I[ have said time and again, that we will never have a 
successful Agricultural College or Experiment Station while the Col- 
lege is connected with the University, oris located at Columbia. There 
seems to be the idea, and it is true, that the Agricultural College is a 
good thing for the University, and they will keep it there for that pur- 
pose as long as the people will consent. 

It is a disgrace to our State and will always be a disgrace as long 
as it is in its present shape. We should as horticulturists call loudly 


and long, in season and out, for the removal, and then we will see suc- 
cess. 


Our Society is one of continual growth and increased power. In 
Spite of the small delegation we have present; we know well the reason 
and it is easily excused. But I must say to all of you that we have 
had no more earnest work, or any of more practical value, than has 
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been done here. We will fo satisfied with the result, and be better 
pleased when we return to our homes. Our Stateis growing so rapidly 
that we must continually push ahead with our labors or be left behind. 
And so it is our pleasure and desire to ever keepin advance of our 
cause and be leaders rather than followers. 

Missouri will take no backward step in spite of the discourage- 
ments, while we have the good honest men all over the State working 
hand in hand. <A united people in our united Society, and with one 
end in view, the upbuilding of the cause of h orticulture, can see no 
such thing as failure in our cause or in our Society. | 

Standing by each other firm and true, we shall see greater things 
in store for us than we now dream of. To this end let us work, and to 
this successful end it will be the ambition of your Secretary to follow 
faithfully. L. A. GOODMAN, See’y. 


DISCUSSION. 


President Evans—Members of this Society have been the means 
of locating hundreds of the best class of people the country affords, 
the horticulturists, and we are continually answering questions for 
them. 

He thinks if the Experiment Station ever takes the stand it should 
that there must be some line of policy for it to follow and some plan 
of work laid down. He thinks the college should be separated from 
the University, and the sooner the better. The college is simply a 
farce the way it is conducted, and there is no reason why over $30,000 
per year should be spent for so little to show forit. We hope that 
the next Assembly will force a separation and a different location. 

Mr. Murray heartily indorses all that has been said, both by the 
Secretary and the President, and hopes to see the day soon come when 
the Agricultural College will get what belongs to it. 

Mr. Williams—The main trouble with the Experiment Station is 
that they have neither heart nor interest in the matter, and the sooner 
the whole matter isin the hands of the State Board of Agriculture 
and the Department of Horticulture under the Horticultural Society, 
the better. 

Prof. Duffey says a good word for the Horticultural report. He 
has ordered them for all his boys, and thinks them valuable. 

Secretary reports that he has had calls for them from all parts of 
the country, and feels much elated to have them called for by the col- 
leges and Experiment Stations of the land. 


‘- 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


LEBANON, Mo., June 7, 1892. 
To the Missouri State Horticultural Society: 

Srrs—I respectfully submit herewith my report as Treasurer of the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society from January 8, 1892, to June 8, 
1892, together with vouchers for all payments. 

Respectfully, 
A. NELSON, Treasurer. 


A, Nelson, Treasurer, in account with Missouri State Horticultural Society. 


1892. Dr. 
Jan. §8....| To draft from L. V. Stephens, State Treasurer.......... $208 33 
Wales | Sie: Amount from L. A. Goodman, Secretary......... .... § 10 
Diatiis 126%... Five per cent on $1447.76 due from Bank of Nevada... 72 29 
Feb. 3.... Draft from L. V. Stephens, State Treasurer ......... 208 33 
March 4.... ae oC BOLO “hasadeadac 208 33 
April 29... oie a PE TR! ir otatetctavo esis 208 33 
WIR 2 eseon es BY OU) edodbd pede 208 33 
June '3.... Mg ae Se J diate steers beeeys 2U8 33 
1,330 37 
1892. Cr. 
Jan. 8....| By warrant No. 180, as per bills 1 to 14 submitted........ $147 00 
Ais tsipooe No. 181, expenses of N. F. Murray to St. Joe 
LTV CC BT elope core crcrostels cere, crateteverchatsyecoiw. vere/otsveveccrelajerata 29 00 
Jan. 26.... Warrant No. 182, salary for October and postage..... 72 29 
Jan. '26.... OC No. 183, electro’s for report. .........--000-- 11 76 
Heb. 3.... Ot No. 184, premiums on flowers............... 12 00 
HED Oi. ses sie No. 185, printing, $53, postoffice $13.57, sal- 
ary for November and December, ebeGbsqgccsmoae 202 25 
HED: - So. Warrant No. 186, stationery and postage for treasurer. 7 56 
Marehs).. . OC No. 187, P. O. $7.08, express, $1.65, expense 
to Jeff. City, $12.55, salary for Jan and Feb, $133.33 154 61 
April 29.... Warrant No. 188, express, postoffice and traveling ex- 
penses, $35.26, salary for March, $66.66........... 101 92 
BRT viai's:eveus ic Cie cielolcs vis se stapniaiats cle sialovereh wretaiore cre sisiveysersien 591 98 
1330 37 
1892. Dr. 
PMNCm Sere LO MAANGe OM BANG... dessa clei docs.os somes eee e oe cies $591 98 
Warrant No 189, postoffice, express, traveling 
expenses, $29.03, salary for April, $66.66.. $95 69 
Warrant No. 190, printing, postoftice, $57.78, 
Salanyator) Mays POOLOGe vac. seecc cece os eies s 124 44 220 13 
June 8.... BAPAC OYOWII BT Csi fs syaserareye wioiaioies a eis» loacelars) ro,oieyoie.ojaerenessie.« 371 85 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo., June 9, 1892. 
Mr. PRESIDENT—Y Our committee on finance beg leave to report that they have 
examined Treasurer A. Nelson’s report, warrants, receipts and itemized list of 
same, and find them correct as reported. 
S. W. GiLpert, 
D. A. ROBINETY, 
Adopted. HK. L. PoLuarp. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FRUITS. 


We, your committee, beg leave to report on the fine exhibit of seedling 
strawberries from the Experiment Station at Columbia. We find 48 varieties, all 
exceedingly fine, and certainly reflect great credit on Prof. Clark; and we regret. 
very much that we have not in our possession at this time a memorandum of Prof. 
Clark’s work of cross-fertilization, showing the varieties crossed that has resulted 
in such a wonderfui exhibit of superb seedling berries. 

We can only report on tho3e that are most promising and worthy of farther 
trial and careful attention. 

The seedlings from the Crescent that show the greatest number of good points. 
are, No. 8,21, 23, 28, 29 and 30, which are all excellent, and in size, Beg: and 
appearance are an improvement on the crescent. 

Of the seedlings of the Warfield No. 2, we find No. 6, 12 and 13 show greatest. 
merit. 

Of the Lady Rusk, Nos. 11, 18, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20 and 21, all large to very 
large, firm, very attractive. dark red, fair to very an in quality, and seem to be 
productive, vigorous and healthy. Of Bubach No. 5, we find seedling No. 4 one of 
the best of all, showing no weak points. We are pee to Prof. Keifer for having 
sent this grand collection, and also to Prof. Clark for inaugurating a system of 
scientific experimentation that has led to such wonderful results. We regret ex- 
ceedingly, when looking at these flne specimens, that we have nothing that will 
enable us to tell the exact varieties crossed, etc., that has produced such wonderful 
results. We shall hope to see the evidence of more and careful experimental work 
done at the Station in the line of horticulture in the future. 

N. F. Murray, 
J. N, MENIFEE. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FLOWERS. 


OS ce GAIN LO Ses. arcrc)storereteisrevo'scseleiaiayavers cVslete lesa cusroe levaleveveie'l welereie.oferele eeveiticheneterslskereRoenettete $1 50 
IWarTte Kn OO Pik erele.c cies ee aisle elec sie s lerovevere\’eeleter sve eeia'e, o5 6! bec. sieeve Seuatelonste oi sreverete) Skelerereys 1 50 
AV SEL UI PW LGY:cevsiotaieia,s oletorcioleictere/ere’ siete’ svecele stale] ceminvers treteisiaieetalela’s eis aisiniereve siereiereletetcteeaets 1 00: 


Boquets should not have been so crowded together. Many fine flowers, but 
do not show to advantage. There is more in the way they are put up than in the 
flowers themselves; put in flowers loose. 


Report adopted. 
OBITUARY. 


Author of man, our Great Father, God, called from labor to rest our brother 
and fellow worker, H. W. Specking of St. Lous, one of our members. A worthy 
man gone to his reward. Of him can be said many praiseworthy things. He was 
a noted botanist and a scientist of more than ordinary attainments. He was an 
able speaker, by many was called an enthusiast in his undertakings, and possessed 
the faculty of enthusing others who heard him. He was a great student and dili- 
gent worker. In his death a severe loss came to many progressive interests. 

Expressive of our feelings, this Society, by resolution, does hereby order a 
record made in the records thereof, and in suitable manner convey a copy of this 
resolution to Mrs. Specking, who was to our departed brother a true and faithful 
helpmeet. ConraD Harrze... Chairman. 
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[The death of Mrs. Specking was reported within a few days after 
the meeting. The Society has a case of birds put up by Mr. and Mrs. 
Specking, and they will ever treasure it in remembrance of them.— 
Sec’y.| 

SUNDAY CLOSING OF WORLD’S FAIR. 
The following resolutions were presented by N. F. Murray: 


Resolved, That we ask for the closing of the gates of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion on Sunday, for the following reasons : 

(1) Because the Sabbath is one of the distinguishing features of our Ameri- 
can institutions, one of the foundation principles of our government, and we can- 
not afford to become un-American in the presence of the nations of the world. 

(2) Because the Sabbath is not simply the law of God for religious purposes, 
but the law of Godin nature. As horticulturists, we see this law exemplified in 
all tree and plant growth as well as animals—all have their periods of rest. 

(3) Because the Sabbath was made for man for his benetit (the word Sabbath 
means ceséation), and for a rest day in behalf of the laboring classes; therefore 
we make our earnest appeal to the World’s Fair Commissioners to close the gates 
thereof on the Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday. 

(4) Because the saloon-keeper, the anarchist, and all lawless class of people 
are loud in their demand for the opening of the Exposition on Sunday, and it is 
unsafe politically and morally to encourage those who are a menace to our civil 
institutions. 


After strong speeches were made in favor of the resolutions by 
Goodman, Nelson, Hartzell, Evans and Blake, the resolutions were 


adopted unanimously, and a copy ordered forwarded to the Director- 
General. 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


MOARK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuayer, Mo., June 1, 1892. 
To the President of the Moark Horticultural Society : 

After careful inquiry as to the status of the fruit interest in the territory cov- 
ered by our society, I beg leave to say I tind the strawberry crop a 60% yield, and 
the prices realized from shipments to be very satisfactory; in fact the small 
berry farmers are reaping the most profitable returns from their berry acreage they 
have had for years. 

The yield of dewberries will be large, but the acreage very little. The rasp- 
berries will, on some farmg, be a full yield, while on others only one half. A num- 
ber of gardens have been affected by a diseased cane, and consequently will have a. 
limited yield. The blackberry crop will be large. As the wild crop is mostly 
depended upon, there is little statistics from any tame patches. The apple yield 
will be good, notwithstanding some varieties were slightly affected by the frost 
some two weeks ago. The seedling peach will bring a 60% crop, while the budded 
trees will be short and only send out avery small yield. The peach crop is a ful 
one. 

I am pleased to say the fruit interest in our territory is growing to large pro- 
portions and attracting much attention. A number of rew small farms have been 
opened up near us, and the October exhibit by our society will, I think, be the most 
creditable one we have ever had. 

Our society is growing; is in good financial condition. We will need thirty 
copies of the next report to supply our membership with. 

Very truly, 
P. P. B. Hynson, See’y- 


THE LACLEDE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Does not meet as often as it should, owing, I suppose, to this reason: many of the 
members of our Horticultural Society are members of our Farmers’ Institute. The 
latter society meets regularly every month, and at these meetings horticultural 
interests are taking the lead; in fact, may say that this interest has nearly ab- 
sorbed and captured the Farmers’ Institute; and will state that at the regular 
meeting in April of Farmers’ Institute held at Conway, the time was entirely de- 
voted to fruit culture and matters pertaining thereto. And at this meeting I had 
the pleasure of organizing the Conway Horticultural Society with 24 members and 
a full set of officers, and from this society we may hope for good work all along the: 
line. , 

And I ean fafely say that, on the whole, our society is in a most flourishing 
condition. Besides our regular work of society, some of our members are this. 
year meeting and doing some experimental work in way of nursery. For instance,. 
roots have been cut 1 inch, 14 inch, 2 inches, 24 and 3 inches, also first cuttings, 
second cuttings, third cuttings and whole roots; and from tests made one year ago. 
I believe I am safe in saying I can tell which of the cuttings will make the strong- 
est and best trees as one-year trees. 
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And as before remarked, our society and the general horticultural interests 
are in a flourishing condition, and have been ever since the winter meeting of two 
years ago; and were it possible to have another meeting there in the near future it 
would ruin our county. 

In the past two years orchards have been planted by the 40, 60, 80, 100, and 
one orchard of 200 acres. The fever has even caught hold of such men as Hon, 
‘*Silver Dick” Bland, who two years ago planted, or had planted, 80 acres, all Ben 
Davis. 

And at the World’s Fair, if our locality is at all found, we hope to be heard 
from in way of our fruit exhibit there. 

As to this year’s outlook for fruit, it is not as favorable as could wish it to be. 
Our trees bloomed full, but the cold storms have done their work, and our outlook 
is now only 33 to 50 per cent of a full crop. 


JASPER COUNTY HOTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


To the President and Members of the Missouri State Horticultural Society : 

The Jasper County Horticultural Society is still continued in existence, and 
regular meetings are held on the last Saturday of each month, with an occasional 
special meeting on some other date. 

An abstract of the more important proceedings of the Society since the annual 
meeting of the Society at Sedalia is as follows: 

At the December meeting oflicers were elected for the ensuing year, as follows: 

S.S. Riley, President. 

F,. A. Hubbard, Vice-president. 

» Z. T. Russell, Secretary. 

L. C. Amsden, Treasurer. 

W. W. Sewall, Librarian. 

5.58. Riley, F. A. Hubbard and Z. T. Russell, Executive Committee. 

The delegates to the annual meeting of our State Society, just returned, made 
lengthy and very interesting reports, which were considered very satisfactory, and 
as being worth much more to the Society than the expense of sending the dele- 
. gates. At this meeting of the Society a new departure was made by voting to 
pay their Secretary a small sum for his services each time a meeting is held. 

At the January meeting, the subjects of ‘‘Injurious Insects and Their Reme- 
dies,’ and of “Box-wood,” were discussed, and it was voted to adopt the wine- 
measure quart box for berries, instead of the standard measure, as heretofore used 
by the society. 

At the February meeting, a letter from Mr. Goodman, Secretary of our State 
Society, was read, announcing it as a settled fact that, in answer to our invitation, 
the coming annual meeting will be held in Carthage on December 6, 7 and 8, 1892. 
A committee was then appointed to collect and care for fruits for exhibition at 
said meeting, and later at the World’s Fair, at Chicago. 

At this meeting an order for a car load of berry-box and crate material was 
made up, and the factory from which it should be ordered decided upon. 

At the March meeting, on account of bad weather, the attendance was small 
and little was done. 

At the April meeting the attendance was very large and the interest unusually 
good. An excellent paper was read by President Riley on the subject of ‘* Spray- 
ing for the Destruction of the Codling Moth, the Canker Worm and the Tent Cat- 
erpillar.”? At this meeting representatives of the A. R. T., the Wicks and the C. 
F. T. (Thomas) refrigerator cars were present and made bids for the business of 
the society the coming season, and another car of box-wood was ordered. 
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At a special meeting May 14, a paper was read by Mr. John Wampler, on 
‘How to Plant an Orchard,” and Mr. P. Finn was elected a delegate to this, the 
June mecting of the;State society. 

At the regular monthly meeting in May a paper was read by Mr. F. A. Hub- 
bard, on ‘* Shall We Enlarge Our Market Gardens?’’ and a second delegate to this 
meeting was elected in the person of him who stands before you. 

During the last six years the members of our county society have saved hun- 
dreds of dollars by buying their berry-boxes and crates in car-load lots, from first 
hands, and they would not now take very kindly to the idea of paying any one a 
large profit for furnishing them their boxes. Ten years ago it cost one-half a cent 
each to buy berry-boxes in Carthage, and 174 cents each for crates. This year 
erates and boxes to fill cost us 11 cents at the car door, all of the best poplar wood. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Z. T. Russet, Secretary. 


HUGO OBST AND GARTENBAU GESELSCHAFT. 


Owing to the low prices of strawberries last year, some of the members of 
this society have gotten somewhat discouraged, and the meetings bave not been 
attended quite as regularly as before. However, the good work being done by the 
society can be seen in every direction as far as the influence of the society can be 
felt. All the orchards are well taken care of,and none but the best of varieties are 
being planted. In this vicinity nearly every farmer is fairly well posted as to the 
best varieties of fruit to plant, and as to their culture; all this can be best seen by 
visiting other vicinities similarly located, and the difference can be most strikingly 
seen. All this is the result of cur society. Hugo and vicinity, which but a few 
years ago was a vast forest, only inhabited by tie-choppers, now furnishes the best 
fruit in the county. 

The following is a list of our officers and members: 

F. Utz, President, Hugo. 

. Kimmich, Vice-President, Hugo. 
. Buechele, Treasurer, Hugo. 
. Hauser, Recording Secretary, Hugo. 
. Lionberger, Corresponding Secretary. Hugo. 
. Bochert, Hugo. 
. Schmalzried, Hugo. 
Mrs. F. Grabenstein, Hugo. 
Christ Grabenstein, Hugo. 
F. Gutmann, Hugo. 
Mrs. H. Walter, Hugo. 
Wm. Blau, Hugo. 
F. Kiemle, Hugo. 
C. Hoerer, Hugo 
H. Willi, Montgomery City. 
Masten Thornhill, Hugo. 
J.J. Gentry, Big Spring. 
—— Richard, Bud. 
D. Tailer, New Florence. 
We could use about 30 copies of the reports to good advantage. 
Respectfally, 
F. LIONBERGER, 
Corresp. Sec’y. 


Qqnwaosy 
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BATES COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Butimr, Mo., June 6, 1892. 
To the Missouri State Horticultural Society—Greeting : 

The Bates County Horticultural Society has to report a state of dormancy-— 
very little work having been done by the Society in the past year; but we are 
ready to make up whenever we are needed to carry on the good work in the State. 
The balance of this year and next till the close of the World’s Fair should be a season 
of active work on the part of every horticulturist of Missouri, in order that our 
great State may make an exhibit of horticultural products which will do credit to 
the State, and be a source of pride to every true Missourian. The local societies 
must do a great part of this work, and a few devoted men and women must do the 
principal part of the work of each and every local society ; so that in any given 
locality it devolves ona few to say whether their county will come to the front in 
horticultural matters, or whether it will be in the back-ground. So let us all wake 
up, and if we fail we hope the officers of the State Society will give us such a shak- 
ing up that we may be brought to life and activity. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Henry SPEER, Secretary. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


CavenpisH, Mo., June 6, 1892. 
Mr. LL. A. GoopMan : 

Srr—I will briefly give you summary of the conditior and prospects of horticul- 
tural products. Since your last meeting our county society bas held meetings 
monthly except February, when it was postponed on account of the meeting of the 
State Board of Agriculture here. We have usually had a small attendance, partly 
on account of the bad roads, and partly because there is a general'apalthy in the 
part of fruitg-rowers trying to learn more on the subject. We tried the experi- 
ment of holding meetings in different parts of the county, but found that there 
was no better attendance than when the meetings were all held at one place. 

There has been a large acreage of fruit trees set out this spring; we are get- 
ting agood many orchards in the county of from 10 to 100 acres. If they are taken 
eare of, the income from fruit, especially apples, will soon equal that from any 
other prodnet. 

The prospects for fruit for the present year are not very encouraging. There 
are very few peaches. The apple trees were very fuJl of bloom, but the cold, wet 
weather has badly injured the crop, and what is left is being damaged by the scab. 
A high wind seemed to damage the leaves of the apple trees soon after leafing 
out. 

Some of the subjects discussed in our society have been: Is there any dan- 
ger of over-production of apples? Benefits of a Horticultural Society; Flowers ; 
App'es ; Pears; Raspberries ; Strawberries; Cabbage; Tomatoes; A history of 
some of the most profitable orchards in the county; Reasons why some are unsuc- 
¢cessfulin fruit-growiog; Raising sweet apples to make pork instead of corn ; 
Cold storage, ete. 2 

The society has advised those contemplating setting fruit-trees to buy of 
their local nurserymen, and go and get the trees themselves when practicable. The 
pestiferous tree-peddler is still doing a good deal of dirty work. We do not put 
them all together, but there are some who wouldn’t have a particle of conscience 
if it was boiled down. 
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I want to give one instance of the kind of work these fellows are doing; and 
as { have no interest in any nursery, it cannot be said that | am jealous of them ; 
and as I have never made a contract with one of them, it cannot be said that Iam 
seeking revenge. 

One of my neighbors has made a contract with an agent, representing a nur- 
sery in the eastern part of the State, for 1600 apple trees—first-class 3-year-old 
trees. He is to pay $500 for them in five years and 6 per cent interest. The trees 
could be bought almost anywhere for $125, which gives the nursery and agent a 
profit of 400 per cent; and, as the whole $500 draws 6 per cent interest, they get. 
as good as 38 per cent interest on the value of the trees, nearly four times as much 
as the law allows a capitalist to charge for the use of money. If there ever was 
an excuse for white-capism or a coat of tar and feathers, I think it would be justi- 
fiable in such a case. It is too bad that there are some people so credulous as to 
believe the enormous lies that some of these fellows can tell, but 1 do not suppose 
we will] ever see the time that the people cannot be humbuged.. It shows the duty 
of horticultural societies to help suppress such frauds. One of the first stories. 
that these fellows tell is that our local nurserymen have sold all their stock, and 
have ordered several thousand trees from them; another is that they are grafted 
or budded in some way so that they wili live forever. It puts me in mind of a 
story of a boy whosaid a certain kind of fence-posts would last a life-time, for dad 


had tried it twice. 
M. L. Brooks, 


Secretary Livingston County Horticultural Society. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Nelson suggests that we issue a bulletin for information to 
settlers. 

Mr. Murray indorses the same plan. 

Mr. Gilbert thinks that a paper would be the best thing for the 
Society. . 

President Evans thinks newspaper too risky. 

Mr. Duffey says that a pamphlet answering such questions would 
be just the thing. i 

Mr. Blake thinks that the railroads should take hold and publish, 
or rather pay for publishing, what matter the Society would furnish, 
and help distribute them. 

The Secretary thinks if we could havea quarterly meeting, one 
every three months, and then have the matter printed in pamphlet. 
form and sent out while fresh, it would be much more agreeable and 
satisfactory ; then have these four pamphlets bound together for the 
yearly report; we would be much more satisfied with the work. 

Besides this, we want a pamphlet which will give as much infor- 
mation about the State, in the fruit line, as can possibly be given in 
a short space. Also, we want to include in this concise instructions. 
about how to grow all our fruits. Such a pamphlet would be in great 
demand and of great value to the beginner. 


er 


SUMMER MEETING AT CHILLICOTHE. iD 

Mr. Blake thinks a committee should be appointed to visit the 
railroad officials and have a talk with them about the issuing of such 
a pamphlet. 

Mr. Murray has found the railroads always ready to do the right 
thing, whenever it is shown them that it will be to their advantage to 
do so, and that it will help develop the business in a certain line. 

Mr. Nelson says the same, and says all that it is necessary to do 
is to show them how giving a rate will foster the fruit business. 

The following were appointed a committee: Messrs. Blake, Gil- 
bert, Williams, Murray, Nelson. 


The following letter was read: 
Vita Rivas, Iiu., May 21, 1892. 


L. A. Goopman, Westport, Mo.: 

Dear Str—Yours of 18th inst. inquiring about express rates to Chicago at 
hand. They charge us $1.50 per 100 pounds, large or small lots, but we don’t 
patronize them any. We ship everything by freight; if it is perishable we 
use the refrigerator cars, and that costs us about 1l3c per 24-qt. crates; that in- 
cludes ice and all expenses of loading and unloading. Our Association saves us 
$20,000 a year and lots of worry and trouble. Grapes and peaches cost us 24¢ per 
basket ; 4-bu. boxes, 3!¢; 1-bu. boxes, 9c each. We havea l4c per 100 pound rate 
to Chicago on a 32-hour time, and 43c on a 16 hour time, fruit-train cars. 

Respectfully, Gro. W. Enpicotr. 

P. S.—Don’t monkey with express companies. 

Our berry crop is about half gone; prices good; 40 percent of a crop, but 
there is money in it. 

We wili have a fine peach crop here this yearif they don’t allrot. Elberta, 
Ede, May Beauty, Reeves, Christina and Thurber are very fine. ‘There is quite 
anumber of them stung, but no eggs have hatched into worms, or not one in 20 
has. Can’t spray anything, for it rains three times a day andall night. Hope you 
are having a good crop on your Ozark farm. ENDICOTT. 


Mr. Murray—When our railroads will give us such rates as these, 
you will find South Missouri fill up as rapidly as ever did Kansas, and 
not only South Missouri, but all parts of Missouri where cheap lands 
can be had. 

Mr. Goodman—lIt certainly pays the railroads in more ways than 
one to foster this fruit business here in Missouri where we have more 
fruit land than any other State. It is only a question of transporta- 
tion and handling of our fruits that keeps our people from planting 
hundreds of thousands of acres of orchards, and thousands of people 
coming here from the cold states of the north to grow fruits. Our 
railroads are beginning to see this, and are willing to meet us fairly 
when we show them the advantages to be gained by doing so. 

The following resolutions were presented: 

To the Board of Curators of the Missouri University : 
The Missouri Horticultural Society, in conyention assembled, would most 


respectfully ask your honorable body to set apart a definite sum of money for the 
use of the experiment work in the line of fruits—such a sum as will enable the 
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experimenter to report definite results for the guidance of the horticulturists of 
the State, and to enter upon a line of experiments with sufficient money to assure 
him that he will be enabled to complete those experiments. 

Carried. 

To the State Board of Agriculture of Missouri : 

The Missouri Horticultural Society, in convention assembled, would most 
respectfully ask your honorable body, in making your annualexamination into the 
management of the Agricultural College and Experiment Station, to report what 
jinal results have been secured by such experiments, especially in the line of fruit- 


growing, and also the line of experiments to be followed in the Department of 
Horticulture in the future, and let us hear. 


Carried. 
DISCUSSION OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Prof. Duffey wishes this Society would memorialize the Board of 
Curators that they would set apart a certain fund in the Horticultural 
Department for experimental work, so that some plan of action ean be 
followed that wili be of credit to the State, and not be the laughing 
stock of other stations, and of the best fruit men of our State. 

Prof. Purinton says he will mention the matter to the President of 
the University, and thinks it can be so arranged. 

Mr. Blake has no confidence in any of their promises, and thinks 
it a downright shame that this disgrace to our State should be allowed 
to longer go on in its old way. Ue could wish Dr. Porter here, and 
would like to ask him if the college farm is a fox-hunting ground, and 
if it would not be a good plan to dispose of the fox-hounds on the 
farm and prevent hunting on the farm in the future. 

Prof. Duffey thinks that you might just as well graft apple on 
sycamore as to graft the Agricultural College on the University; both 
will be failures. 

No agricultural college can be a success until you put men practi- 
cal in both agriculture aud horticulture at the head of the depart- 
ments. The College and the Experiment Station will both be failures 
as long as they are at Columbia, or are connected with the University. 


WINTER MEETING aT CARTHAGE 


PERT Y-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HELD AT CARTHAGE, MO., DEC. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1892. 


CARTHAGE, December 6, 7 p. m.—Meeting was called to order by 
the President, J. C. Evans, and Secretary L. A. Goodman at his post. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. F. E. Butler. 
Mayor Shannon being absent, the address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by H. L. Shannon. 
WELCOME ADDRESS. 


Members of the State Horticultural Society of Missouri: 

I have made a hasty examination of the reports of your Society for the years 
1885, 1889 and 1891, in order that I might so broaden my knowledge of the labors 
and investigations of the horticulturist as to be able to voice an intelligent wel- 
come to you. Hasty as this examination has been, it has disclosed to me something 
of the scope and difficulties of vour labors, and something of the intelligent atten- 
tion and skill required of you in order to conduct the tender plant along the line of 
its precarious existence till it becomes a flowering and fruitful tree. 

There is something more in your lives than the mere routine of seed-time and 
harvest. The panorama of your experiences comprehends more than scenes of 
peace and plenty. It is true that the seed-time is followed by the harvest, but 
planting the seed is a declaration of war against worm and canker and mildew and 
a multitude of other depredators that would overwhelm the courage of any but 
the stoutest heart. It is truly in the sweat of your faces that you do eat your bread. 

How well you have accomplished your labors is only measured by the differ- 
ence between the wild crab and the Golden Pippin; between the clambering grape 
of the forest fastness and the luscious Coneord. 

We are not able to comprehend the magnitude of your contributions to our 
basket and store. If we couid call back the centuries and go with our forefathers 
into the heart of an unexplored continent, and there behold the fair form of 
Mother Earth wrapped in tangled wildwood, and there subsist on nothing but 
wild fruits and feast our eyes on nothing but wild flowers and foliage, we should 
be able then to extend to you an intelligent and appreciative welcome. 

Members of the Horticultural Society of Missouri, you and your co-laborers 
have given to the world atgreat many of its richest treasures ; you have multiplied 
the sources of subsistence. By multiplying and improving the fruits of the earth, 
you have exempted multitudes from the toil of the fields that they might devote 
themselves to housing, clothing and educating the race. We may say that for the 
thorn you have given us the grape, and that for the thistle you have given us the 
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fig. You have beautified the face of the earth, you have converted the forest into 
a park, and the wild rose and the violet into a thousand enrapturing smiles of 
heaven. 

In all these glorious achievements, the horticulturists of Missouri have borne 
an honorable part. They have placed our State in the front rank of fruit-producing 
States. 

So, my friends of the State Horticultural Society, the citizens of Carthage 
welcome you to their midst and to their homes. In the name of our beautiful 
groves, we welcome you; in the name of our green swards and flowery gardens, 
we welcome you; and in the name of our bursting stores of fruits and vegetables, 
and the toothsome strawberry short-cake and plum-pudding, we welcome you, and 
bid you God-speed in the labors for which you have assembled. 


Response for the Society by J. C. Evans, President : 


People of Carthage and Jasper county, and members of the Carthage Horti- 
cultural Society: I thank you most heartily for this generous welcome. It was 
about nine years ago that we met a most hearty welcome in this city. It wasa 
pleasant and profitable meeting, and I trust the same result will come from this. 
meeting. I was sure we would be welcomed before we came. We have not been 
idle in these nine years; we have worked summer and winter. Compare the meet- 
ing nine years ago with the one this week, and decide for yourselves whether we 
have made any advance or not. This is one of the most important meetings ever 
held in the State, in view of the fact that the great World’s Fair is to be held at. 
Chicago next year. It is the desire of the members of this Society that Missouri 
shall not take second place in that exhbit; we have worked to that end for about 
twelve months already. The results will show for themselves next summer. It 
has been said to us by men from other States, ‘‘you have no trouble in getting 
together material for an exhibit, you are so well organized.” All right; we have 
over one thousand jars filled with fiuit, a sample of which is before you. These 
jars are from three to nine inches in diameter, and from six to thirty-six inches in 
height. These were brought only as a sample to give you an idea of what we 
have. 

IT will make a request right here: This fair will open on the twelfth day of 
May, and we expeet to keep up a continual show of fresh fruit from May till 
November. We expect to begin with the first strawberries from the extreme 
southern part of the State, and from more northern parts as they ripen, and so with 
other fruits in their season. We have a car-load of apples in Chicago now in cold 
storage, but we will not be satisfied with them, we want fresh fruits also. We will 
give instructions in a circular just what, when and where to send. 

Our fruit is not all here, and the bad weather kept us from getting 4 piano into. 
the hall, but we will do the best we can to entertain and instruct you. 

fam requested to state that arrangements have been made with the street-car 
lines for tickets at two cents each for the use of the members of this Society. 

We will now go on with our work according to our regular program. It has 
been said that we are always glad to relate our successes and too often neglect to 
relate our failures. 

We will now listen to a paper by Mr. N. F. Murray, entitled ‘*The Fruit~ 
growers’ Mistakes.’’ We will see if he will say anything about the failures. 
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THE FRUIT-GROWERS’ MISTAKES. 


It is human to err, and has been since Adam and Eve, the first fruit-growers, 
made the fatal mistake of plucking and eating the forbidden fruit, for the sin of 
which they were driven from the beautiful garden of Eden, and the tree of life 
was guarded by a flaming sword lest man should return, eat of its fruit and live 
forever. And it has been a subject of much speculation whether or not if Adam 
and Eve had not eaten the forbidden fruit, their descendants would bave continued 
in perfect obedience to God’s laws, and led a sinless life, free from all mistakes. 
For my part, | have no idea that such a condition would have followed the perfect 
obedience of our first parents ; doubtless there would have been many Adams and 
Eves later on that would have done as bad or much worse than the original pair. 
Then let us willingly accept this old world as we find it with all its imperfections, 
and fight manfully to correct our own mistakes rather than waste our time in spec- 
ulating over the effect of original sin, or continued original innocence, or grum- 
bling over certain conditions that surround us, which we are wholly unable to 
change. ‘The history of our race in all ages of the world records the sins and 
mistakes of the very best and wisest men in all professions of life 

Why should we then at this late day stop to talk or write about the fruit- 
growers’ mistakes? Simply that others may be warned to avoid the blunders we 
have made. It is quite natura] for man to tellin glowing terms of his wonderful 
successes, but in justice to those who shall live after we are gone, let us make a 
true and faithful record of our mistakes, and leave a signal light burning at every 
dark and dangerous point we pass in making life’s journey. If to make a mistake 
is to err in judgment, how very important that our judgment should be based on 
a most thorough knowledge of our profession, and not merely a knowledge gleaned 
from text-books by able authors of fifty years ago. Then fruit was grown for the 
local market, and the knowledge that insured success then is almost worthless 
now. We are living in a wonderful age, an age of the most wonderful growth and 
development that the world has ever beheld, an age of steam and electricity. From 
a local and commercial standpoint, the nations of Europe are closer to us now than 
our States were to each other fifty years ago. Our fruit market is no Jonger the 
home village and the home country, but the great cities and nations of the world ; 
and the fruit-grower who now fails to observe the mighty evolutions going on in 
the world’s great drama, and refuses to join the procession, and keep step to the 
music of the world’s progress, will make a mistake and find himself left to become 
a moss-covered fogsil to mark the spot where the world left him. 

Forty years ago the writer began to read and study such books as were to be 
had on fruit growing, Downing, Cole, Barry, Elliott, Warder, Thomas and others, 
and improved the lessons learned by practical hard work in the nursery and 
orchard, and thus learned how to grow fruit, and what was best to plant in the 
Ohio river valley. But don’t understand me that I made no mistakes, for I did, 
aod many of them, too; but after seventeen years of constant labor in the fruit busi- 
hess, and most of that under a good, practical instructor, | was working my way to 
success, when a total failure in the fruit crop occurred, caused by late frost, quite 
common to that country, and I came to Missouri for the first time, to visit relatives; 
found plenty of fine apples, bought two carloads at $2 and $3 a barrel, shipped 
them to Wheeling, W. Va., and sold them for $6 and $8 a barrel. I then con- 
cluded to change, come west and grow up with the country. Sold my small farm 
for $62 per acre, came to Holt county, Mo., and bought much better land for $15 
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per acre, and some just as good, one mile from a depot on a trunk railway, for $1 
per acre. 

I at once began to plant fruit-trees of apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, apri- 
cot, quince, grape and berries in large variety ; can’t give an account of all this in 
detail, but one word wiil cover most of it, and that word is mistake. 

I do not mean to say that these fruits can’t be grown in Holt county; most of 
them can be, and with profit. My greatest mistake was in selection of varieties. 
Many that flourished and bore abundantly where I came from were either too 
tender for our winters, or unfruitful. [found [ was in a new country (to me), and 
if [expected to grow up with the country and make a success of fruit-growing. I 
would have to forsake the road I had been traveling, burn the bridges and launch 
out anew, begin at the bottom and grow up with the country. 

In my first apple orchard of four hundred trees, planted twenty-two years 
ago, for market fruit were, Rome Beauty, Roxbury, Russet, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Newtown Pippin, Janet, Roman Stem, Grimes’ Golden Pippin, White Pear- 
main, Red Pearmain and Belleflower, and before I had time to discover my great 
mistake in varieties, God sent the grasshoppers and destroyed the whole orchard. 

I thought it hard then to lose my trees, but replanted with Ben Davis and Wine- 
sap. When these began to bear, [ felt thankful that my first planting had been 
destroyed, fora very few of each variety was saved in nursery row and planted as 
atest, but they never proved profitable. The Ben Davis and Winesap have paid 
extra well, and the mistake I made when I planted them was that I did not plant 
forty acres in place of eight. 

But some urge that it is a mistake to plant such large orchards, for the reason 
that they will not receive proper care, or if they do, fruit will be so abundant that 
it can’t be sold at paying prices; but my experience and observation has been that 
the small orchards are the neglected ones, and in place of too much fruit, we have 
not yet grown a suffiicent quantity of apples in Missouri to build up a good market. 
It is only in the years that our apples are plenty that New York and eastern buyers 
are here paying us good prices. 

The Olden Fruit Company, in Howell county. Mo., have the largest orchard 
in the West, containing of apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry and quince, nearly two 
hundred thousand trees; there are but few if any largerin the world. I have been 
through this orchard a number of times, and have yet to see the sm#ll orchard that 
is cultivated and cared for as this one is. from the planting of the trees to the sell- 
ing of the fruit. Kverything is done systematically and gone through with in a 
thorough manner. Sometimes thirty hands are busy for weeks thinning the young 
peaches where too full, by hand picking. This is no mistake; it saves the trees 
from injury, secures larger and better fruit, and pays better. All their fruit, when 
ready, is carefully picked. sorted and packed in new, clean packages, of full stand- 
ard size, and sent to market or sold to large buyers on the ground, who have been 
attracted thither by the fine fruit of superior quality and the perfect manner of 
handling ; one merchant in Memphis, ‘'enn., having this year bought their apple 
erop of three thousand barrels, at three dollars per barrel, at the orchard. 

I deubt if there is another orchard, large or small, in the United States, that 
is paying as large dividends on the investment 4s this one, and we say all honor to 
the gentlemen who had the foresight, snap and energy to plant such an orchard and 
develop a great industry in the wild wilderness of South Missouri. It means em- 
ployment for hundreds of men, women and children, and happy homes for thou- 
sands of poor men who will be encouraged to make a start for themselves from 
seeing what the Olden company has done; and the young man who contemplates 
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going into fruit-growing or seeking a position as superintendent of a large orchard, 
would make no mistake by going to Olden and drilling under their training for one 
or two years. 

Such men are now in demand, and are not to be found, and it is a mistake 
upon the part of fruit-growers that more young men are not being trained and 
educated to meet this want. 

We ought to have a horticultural college farm of at least one thousand acres, 
under proper management, and supported by the State, to educate young men in 
the profession of horticulture, and when graduating from such college should re- 
ceive adiploma. When we dothis we will strike a trail that will lead to a higher 
plane in horticulture than yet dreamed of by most of us. Most all the mistakes 
that lead to failure in the profession grow out of ignorance. 

We live in an age of rapid progress, and in order that we may keep our place 
in the procession, we must be up and on the march; we must read, study, educate 
and practice, nor will it do for us to stop with a knowledge of our own business, 
of how to produce good fruit in abundance, but we must know what our business 
is as related to the cther great industries of the world. We should study to know 
the aggregate of the great staple products of the world, the effect of the same on 
the fruit market, the population of cities and countries, the increasing consump- 
tion of fruit, the falling off in the fruit production in our older states, the increased 
production in new states, the settlement and rapid growth of our northwestern 
states and territories, their inability to grow fruit, the effect upon the market of 
improved varieties of fruit, the various improved methods of preparing and keep- 
ing fruit for human food, such as cold storage, canning and evaporating, cheaper 
transportation and the opening of new markets, which we are sure to have in the 
near future; the cost of growing a bushel of apples, pears or peaches, as compared 
with the cost of producing a bushel of wheat, corn or oats, and the selling price of 
each. In fact we should study the comparative net profits of all farm products, as 
compared with profits of fruite-egrowing, and the amount of land and capital required 
to engage in each occupation. Not todo so will be a mistake; but time and space 
forbids me attempting to go into details on the fruit-growers’ mistakes, but willin 
brief enumerate a few. 

In planting the family orchard and fruit-garden, many plant too few varieties 
of the standard fruits, such as apple, pear, peach, p!um and grapes, and neglect to 
plant berries, or fail to care for them properly after planted. Enough of the standard 
fruits should be planted to give an abundant supply, and variety enough of each, 
ripening in succession through the fruit season of each. Berries should be grown 
in abundance for family use by every land owner. Take good care of all, and in 
due time eat and enjoy the fruits of your labor. 

In planting for market in former years, the mistake was in planting too many 
varieties; now it is the other extreme, too few, often one, namely, Ben Davis. 
Several good varieties ought to be set in every market orchard, but largely Ben 
Davis and Jonathan. Plant apple-trees 25 to 32 feet each way, owing to lay of land 
and varieties; on hill land, 25 feet; on level, rich land, 32, less will be a mistake 
hard toremedy. Many trim up their trees to get a trunk four tosix feet high; this 
is a sad mistake ; when once done can’t be corrected ; three feet is better. Many 
Over-prune, and ruin their trees. 

A fatal mistake all should guard against, a very common mistake all over the 
West, is the neglect of orchards, which are left to make their way the best they 
can among the grass, weeds, rabbits, borers, gophers, and other enemies. Let me 
give you_a pointer: A friend of mine in Holt county had a large orchard that he 
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gave reasonably good care, and it paid well; he also had the small original orchard 
of too many varieties on the bluff, left to grow in grass and weeds. Most of the 
trees bore a good many small and inferior apples, a little better than nothing ; two 
Newtown Pippin trees refused to bear. As an experiment. he dug up the grass 
around one, spread one wagon load of barnyard manure around on the surtace, 
extending as far out as the branches, raked it inasa top dresssing; the next year 
he gathered from this tree 40 bushels of fine apples, from the other three bushels of 
small, inferior fruit. We leave you to guess where the mistake was made. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago will be a great object-lesson ; not only our States. 
will try to excel each other in their displays, but the great nations of the world 
will be there. Each will show their frait and other products to the best possible 
advantage. The fruit-grower who fails to attend will makea mistake. Let all 
who ean attend the great show (a miniature world) and learn what the world has 
been doing, and what we, as fruit-growers, will have to doin the future to meet 


the competition of the world. N. F. Murray, 
Oregon, Mo. 


DISCUSSION. 


C. W. Murtfeldt—There are some things which the speaker called 
to my mind that I wish to urge upon your memory. It is a mistake to 
plant too many varieties. The past season apples were such a poor 
lot as I never saw before. About blooming time it rained, and it 
rained, and it rained, washing all the pollen from the flowers and pre- 
venting the fruit from setting. Some young, thrifty, well cared-for 
orchards bore some apples. Notwithstanding the wide failure of the 
past season, it is a mistake for the young mento goto thecities. They 
are captivated by the color and the glare of what they see in the city. 
They think it is wonderful. They are apt to be taken by the glare of 
things injurious to body and soul. The young man who thinks he can 
find happiness in the city is grossly mistaken. 

One of the worst mistakes is in trying to go into politics. I have 
been there, and I know it is a poor life to depend on. 

Mr. Murray spoke of planting too many varieties. If I were going 
to plant a family orchard I wouid not be satisfied with the varieties he 
named, though some of them, such as Winesap and Grimes’ Golden, 
are among the best. We want a greater variety of fruit of finer qual- 
ity for family use. 

Mr. Ambrose—I am very well pleased with friend Murray’s paper. 
It contains a great deal of information and practical suggestions that 
have cost the writer a great many years of experience. I doubt not 
there are young men here who can derive great benefit from the paper. 
Too many varieties is a great mistake. What varieties can we plant 
now that will make more money than the Ben Davis and the Jonathan ? 
In afamily orchard we want more varieties, but for a commercial orchard 
these varieties are at the head of the list. 
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It was a grand treat for me to visit the Olden fruit farm. I could 
not realize what they were doing there till I saw for myself. When I 
was there the peaches were about half grown. We were shown 
through orchard after orchard, the trees all laden with fruit. There 
were not only peaches, but several orchards of Ben Davis and other vari- 
eties of apples with fine crops of fruit. I think it is a great encour- 
agement to young people to start in horticulture. It is one of the best 
schools in which to learn horticulture. I think we can send fruit to 
Chicago every day to make that exhibition one of the greatest on re- 
cord. é 
Dr. Curry—My mistakes were mistakes of others ; my successes 
were unknown to others. As to planting many yarieties, I do not 
regard it as a mistake. I thought the best thing I could do was to 
order a few trees of every variety in every fruit agent’s book. In a 
few years I had every kind of fruit known. Of one man I ordered two 
hundred trees—two each of one hundred kinds. When they come 
some of them had two labels on them. Ina lot that were to be all Ben 
Davis we find, to our surprise, there is a greater variety of kinds than 
in the other lot. Among them you will find green apples, yellow 
apples, red apples, sour apples, sweet apples, summer apples, fall apples 
and winter apples. I don’t think this wasamistake. I have come to the 
conclusion that many apples flourish in the agent’s plate-book that 
grow nowhere else. Now, 1am planting seed myself, and cutting 
grafts from a neighbor’s orchard. Here is a sample of an apple, from 
the lot bought for Ben Davis, that will keep eighteen months. I 
would like to learn its name. 

Mr. Ambrose—I presume that is one of your Ben Davis. 

“The Mound Builders,” a very excellent paper upon the mound 
builders, was read by President Pattison, of Carthage college. A val- 
uable collection of facts about that ancient people, and very interest- 
ing and readable. 

A recitation, “The Pauper Abroad,” by Miss Minnie Biffer, of Car- 
thage, was peculiarly well rendered. 


INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS. 


Flowers have a sympathetic language, which appeals directly to the subtle 
senses of the soul. They teach purity of life and exalt to nobility the human heart. 
They seem as essential to spiritual growth as fresh air and sunshine are to physical 
development. They inspire and brighten a home more, perhaps, than any other 
external influence, and are so modest in their ministration that it isno wonder they 
are so universally loved and cultivated. A home without these floral treasures 
always suggests a home without care, or one unblest by the tender influence of 
love. 
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This may sound like a mere sentiment, and may appear to have no place 
among the realities of existence; in one sense, this is conceded, but it is only in 
the sense that most of the best things known to the world of humanity are founded 
upon just this kind of sentimentality. 

Love, hope, faith and charity, and all that forms the realities and reticent are 
founded upon sentiment. Music, art and literatnre are fostered by it, and the 
more of true and beautiful sentiment there is in our nature, the more helpful and 
pure will our lives become. 

The more cultured and refined a human being becomes, the more will that 
being appreciate the marvels of loveliness displayed in the flower world. There 
has never been a date in the history of creation when these gentle ministers were 
wholly ignored. 

The very names given to some of the older varieties suggest to us the love 
for flowers of men and women long since forgotten by the inhabitants of earth. 
‘* Forget-me-nots”’ and ‘* Hearts-ease,’’ what tender and suggestive names are 
these for floral treasures. 

The Savior advised His followers to ‘‘ Consider the lilies,’ and the lessons. 
taught by these silent instructors are many, and of the greatest benefit. 

A street fight in New York was suspended last fall because John Habberton 
happened to pass by with a bunch of wild flowers in his hand just when the bellig- 
erents were coming to blows; all the sad life of one of the worst city streets was 
temporarily softened and made brighter by a bouquet of field flowers. The plea, 
‘*Please, mister, give me a flower,” held in its tones so much pathetic anxiety that 
the author gave away the flowers that he had taken a great deal of time and trouble 
to gather for a special friend. And he remarks, in closing the recital of this inci- 
dent, ‘‘1 am now a firm believer in flower missions.’? To inspire a human heart 
with a genuine appreciation of the beautiful is worthy the best efforts of the most 
cultured minds. 

Ruskin has written many chapters to prove that the beautiful is as useful and 
as helpful as that which is merely practical. The influence of beauty cannot be 
too highly extolled ; itis elevating and ennobling to an eminent degree. Prophets, 
poets and preachers have exhausted metaphor in the vain endeavor to portray the 
glories of paradise, and in one thing all are agreed, and it is that there are fadeless. 
flowers growing and eternally blooming in the celestial city. 

Aneffort to grow fadeless flowers here has only resulted in those brilliant, 
scentless blossoms named ‘“Immortelles,” ‘and which, though pretty to look at, 
suggest nothing of the eternal world which lies beyond mortal knowledge. In 
studying the ‘‘natural world,”’ as this incomprehensible sphere of ours is termed, 
we arrive at all the obtainable knowledge there is for us concerning the mysterious 
land beyond our natural vision. 

The love and mercy of our divine Creator seems exemplified in the variety and 
fragrance of the flowers everywhere growing in such radiant profusion. The 
man who despises flowers is out of harmony with a'l that is most glorious and 
soul-inspiring in the universe. 

This great American nation has not yet decided on a national flower; per- 
sonal taste so differs that it seems impossible to arrive at a decison, but the apple 
blossom, which has been chosen by many local, and some State Horticultural 
Societies, seems the most sensible suggestion, because it is native to America, and 
the sweetest and one of the most delicately beautiful in creation, besides typifying 
that union of the useful and the beautiful, so graphically depicted by Ruskin. Or, 
if fancy pleases, atype of both spiritualand physical perfection. The influence 
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of flowers is something so subtle as to defy definition, and yet it is something so 
potent and pervading that it can be felt by the blindest soul. 

Flowers are emblems of innocence, also*types of immortality. ‘*A seed is 
not quickened, except it die,” and we learn a deeper trust, a profounder faith from 
watching the small seeds germinate, put forth tiny leaves, and then expand into a 
life of exquisite beauty. 

In every home there should be flowers grown, because their influence on the 
human heart, more especially on the heart of a little child, is something valuable 
beyond words. If it is not possible to grow them indoors, let them have a place in 
the door-yard, be that yard only avery small one, and ever so deeply shadowed. 

Flowers are the most accommodating things in the world; some variety is 
suited to every sort of soil and condition of place and climate. They grow in rare 
beauty on the snow-crowned heights of the loftiest mountain peaks, and in the 
tangled swamp-lands of many countries. They hide beneath the shade of great 
forest-pines, and grow in startling colors on bare Mexicosands. They swing and 
sway in majestic splendor from the stems of high branching trees in the south-land, 
and sit in royal robes on the undulating bosoms of the northern lakes. 

Who can believe that such diverse and profuse scattering of these flower- 
spirits is due ohiy to chance? Or that they have been evolved from protoplastic 
fomentations ? 

Are they not more varied and more beautiful than any other form of creation? 
Are they not everywhere proclaiming in their own sweet, silent language the 
Creator’s message of ‘‘ Peace and good-will” to humanity? Are they not welcome 
alike in palace and hut? Are not all ages, colors and conditions of mankind sus- 
ceptible to floral influences? 

To the joyous we send flowers to heighten their happiness; to the bereaved 
we tender them as silent expressions of our sympathy,and to lighten the heavy 
burden of sorrow. 

They are priceless in value because of the good they accomplish, and without 
them the earth would be as dreary as a tomb. < 

Flowers precede all the luscious fruits; they come to tell us of harvest store, 
of ripened ears of corn, and of golden fields of wheat. Shall we then despise them 
and say they are not worthy a place among the serious considerations of such 
meetings as these? 

‘*Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day; 
Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open, quickly to decay; 
Brilliant hopes all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light. 
Large desires with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes blossoming at night; 
These in flowers, and men are more than seeming, 
Workings are they of the self-same powers, 
Which the poet in noidle dreaming 
Seeth in himself and in the flowers.’’ 
—Mrs. G. E. DuGan, Sedalia, Mo. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Fruits—G. F. Espenlaub, J. A. Ames, Prof. Keffer. 

Flowers—Sam’! Miller, Mrs. A. Nelson, Mrs. J. J. Wills. 

Finance—G. W. Hopkins, A. B. Sloan, Henry Speer. 

Obituaries—A. H. Gilkerson, Conrad Hartzell, Prof. Keffer. 

Final resolutions—C. W. Murtfeldt, E. L.. Pollard, J. M. Kice. 

Violin solo—Prof. David E. Brown. 
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WEDNESDAY, December 7—9 A. M. 


The session was opened by singing the doxology and prayer by 
Rey. Mr. Knight. 

The Secretary announced that before the meeting he had been 
called upon by a great number of horticultural papers to send a report 
of the meeting as soon as it closed. Now as it was impossible for him 
to write a dozen or more different versions of the meeting, and he did 
not like sending duplicate copies to each paper, he now proposed to 
eall for help, and had selected different persons to report for different 
papers. He made the following announcement of appointments made 
to report for the following papers: 


REPORTERS. 


O. Judd Farmer—Z. T. Russell, Carthage. 

Prairie Farmer—G. W. Hopkins, Springfield. 

Country Gentleman—N. F. Murray, Oregon. 

Colman’s Rural—E. 8. Curry, Thayer. 

Rural New Yorker—R. E. Bailey, Fulton. 

Kansas Farmer—C. W. Murtfeldt, Kirkwood. 

lowa Farmer—Henry Speer, Butler. 

American Garden and Fruit Trade Journal—J. M. Rice, Sarcoxie. 
Fruit Growers’ Journal—Samuel Miller, Bluffton. 

Nebraska Farmer—F? A. Hubbard, Carthage. 

Western Rural, Chicago—W. C. Freeman, Brookline. 

Farmers’ Review, Chicago—F. G@. Espenlaub, Rosedale. 

Iowa Homestead, Des Moines—Samuel Kaufman, Thayer. 
Western Farmer, Madison, Wis.—4. Nelson, Lebanon. 

Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago—Jacob Faith, Montevallo. 
Canada Horticuiturist, St. Catherines, Can.—D. A. Robinett, Columbia. 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland—J. N. Menifee, Oregon. 


PRUNING, THINNING, GATHERING, PACKING. 


Yhe above subject assigned me in the program, I presume, is intended to be 
confined to the apple. An apple tree, if properly trained in the nursery, will need 
but little pruning at time of setting. Ail roots that are injured in digging should 
be cut off; the top should be pruned at time of setting in proportion to the amount 
of roots. If too much top is left, the roots which are struggling to gain a foot-hold 
in the soil will be taxed beyond their power of endurance, and the tree will make 
but little growth, if indeed it does not die. Young trees can be sufficiently pruned 
during the summer by rubbing off all superfluous shoots, if attended to at the 
proper time. All limbs that cross or rub against each other should be cut off. 
Avoid cutting large limbs if possible, but if it must be done, paint the stump at 
once with white lead. The distance the top should be formed from the ground is 
somewhat a matter of location. On our high prairies where strong winds prevail, 
three and not to exceed four feet high is enough. Inthe timber and sheltered 
locations they may be higher if desired. 
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THINNING. 

This is a subject of great importance, and one which but few of our orchard- 
ists have ever practiced to any extent. Ordinarily the codling moth has thinned 
the fruit sufficiently in most orchards, but those who practice spraying will find 
some years they will have to thin or harvest a large crop of small fruit, and their 
trees will be injured by over-production. [know of but one method of thinning 
that is practical, and that is by hand. ‘This may seem like a slow and tedious 
procees (and it certainly is), and requires a large amount of courage to commence 
this work of destruction in a large orchard, but [ think it will pay. Try it and 
see. In thinning, remove all small and faulty specimens, leaving the largest and 
most perfect on the tree; the fruit should be removed before the seed is formed. 
Some recommenda thinning by cutting out the branches. Ido not like this, as we 
will have to cut out some limbs we do not wish to, and the fruit will still be left in 
bunches. 

GATHERING, 


Apples should always be gathered by hand. Never, underany circumstances, 
shake them off or knock with a pole, unless you want them to make cider or feed 
tothe hogs. Allapples should be picked from the trees before they get mellow. 
Yellow-skinned varieties, such as Maiden’s Blush, Porter, Grimes’ Golden, Hunts- 
man and others, should be gathered before they are fully ripe, and put away ina 
‘dark place; they will color up beautifal like a pear, and always bringa fancy price. 

Apples should be gathered from a step-ladder as far as they can be reached ; 
in the tops of large trees use alight common ladder; this can be made from 24 
pine seantling. For picking, a strong basket holding about one-fourth bushel 
should be used ; make ahook out of the large sized wire, such as is used for clothes 
dines, in the shape of the letter S; hook one end 0a the handle of the basket and 
the other on a limb, and go to work with both hands. 


PACKING. 


Winter apples should be assorted when picked from the trees. A very con- 
venient way is to have low tables made out of light material; these tables should 
have a six-inch board around the edges, and made to hold about two barrels of 
apples. When the fruit is brought from the tree, empty it gently on the tables, 
and the work of assorting may commence. First pick out the very choicest fruit 
and place in barrels; then select the second best and place in barrels; what is left 
may be manufactured into cider or vinegar, or fed to stock. If the apples are for 
immediate shipment, face both top and bottom of barrels with medium sized, well- 
colored fruit; don’t pick out the largest for this purpose, but let the buyer, when 
the fruit is opened, see a sample of what he may expect to find all through the 
barrel. Besure to mark each package as they are graded, and let them sell on their 
merits; don’t try to make a little good fruit sell a lot of poor stuff; if you do, you 
will get a poor price for it all. I know it pays to grade and be honest in packing, 
for I have tried it sufficiently with all kinds of fruits. Large, showy and fancy 
apples, if sold at a near-by home market, should be packed in half-bushel baskets : 
they will always bring more in this shape than in larger packages. Apples to be 
kept awhile, or for winter use, should be taken to the cellar or some cool place 
until freezing weather; then they should be assorted and placed where they can 
be kept at an even temperature, a little above freezing point. say about 40 degrees 
fahrenheit. A perfectly sound apple, if kept at the proper and even temperature, 
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may be preserved for an indefinite length of time. Having had no experience in 
storing and keeping large quantities of apples through the winter, I will not dis- 
cuss the question of how to construct cellars, but leave it to those who are more 
competent. G. W. Hopkins, 
Springfield. 


APPLE-ROT AND WOOLLY APHIS. 


MamMorTHa Sprincs, Ark. Dec. 3, 1892 
Mr. HELVERN: 


Dear Str—I am indeed sorry that I cannot go with you to Carthage; circum- 
stances are such that [ cannot leave at this time. ! know what I shall miss in not 
being with you. and the great gathering together of the people of Missouri who 
are engaged in the horticulture ; but [ hope you will be both profitably and agree- 
ably entertained, and bring back with you much valuable information about our 
orchards and fruit interests, how to grow healthy trees, trees that will grow deep. 
into the ground, with tap-roots that, will hold the tree firm and strong during 
the storms ; get the experience of men who have grown piece-root and whole-root. 
side and side—the best way to combat the root-louse or woolly aphis, which I 
believe is the cause of three-fourths of all apple trees that die. After much of 
my observation and getting the experience of many others, I am almost ready to 
believe that piece-root upple trees will not do in our country. We must have a 
whole-root tree, atree that has tbe character of a tree that grows as a tree, by 
sending down deep into our red clay soil. Tap-roots, anchor-roots or stay-roots, 
or what you may Gail them, that will take hold of the earth and hold fast. I am 
not ready to say aught against the piece-root, for their muy be soil on bottom- 
lands that are loose, sandy and loamy, that they will find good anchorage and do 
well. I believe they grow faster and look well for atime; bear earlier, but I have 
seen trees yonog and thrifty, blown over, and saw them full of apples too, but on 
looking at the roots fouod them without a tap-root at all; all the roots were sur- 
face roots feeding on the loose soil oa top, and when the rains came and the soik 
was loose and soft, over went the tree with the first hard wind. 

Now, I may be wrong, but Lam almost ready to believe a grafted top-root 
or piece-root changes entirely that tree to surface-roots, and if so, then may we 
not account for another thing—apple rot? Now this apple-rot stares many apple 
growers in the face and scares many from planting to make a business of it. If a 
piece-root tree sends out only top-soil roots, and does not send roots down into the 
deep-bedded soils, does it not follow that the tree does not get at the salts and 
bases, the acids and alkalis, that of a necessity by their weight and the common 
law of gravitation, sink into lower levels and below where these side and top- 
roots reach. If apples are to be perfect, sound, healthy and of fine flavor, our trees 
must be of that character and kind that they will send their roots down deep into 
the sub-soils where the acids, salts and alkalis lie hidden. Now, will the piece- 
root apple-tree doit? and right here, may we not suppose the apple-rot is largely 
due from the character of the tree not having the power to reach after these acids 
and bases. On this point, Mr. Helvern, I consider it an important point, especially 
with us. We must have a tree that will penetrate with its roots our deep, red clay 
soils, and reach after the hidden treasures far below the surface. On this point [ 
hope you can bring back with you much information that will do us good, for there 
is a cause for this apple-rot. It showsa lack of some element in the make-up of 
the ingredients of the apple, and [ am led to believe if a tree gathers its food from 
the top-soil it don’t get all the elements of the apple. 
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Now, Mr. Helvern, I wish you would thank the Society for giving me such 
good and timely advice as to what I should do with my young orchard. Two years 
ago,while the Society was in session at Clinton,they who were present will remember 
the sample of dead trees shown to them there that were attacked and killed by the 
root-Jouse or woolly aphis. This disease was present, and had infected and was 
killing my entire orchard of 1000 trees. You will remember their universal ver- 
dict was to take up every tree, root and branch and burn them. It was a hard 
pill to swallow, but I saw no other remedy—no other way out of it—and out they 
went, every tree, and burned up root and branch. I dug, as you know, new holes, 
got good, sound, healthy one-year-old trees, replanted the entire orchard. I used 
the kerosene emulsion, the one recommended by the U.S. Commission. I dipped 
all my trees, and now at two years old | have lost out of 1065 trees only two trees. 
You have seen my orchard; 1 wish vou would tell the Society what you think of 
that orchard now. Some trees have made 52 inches growth this year. I have 
Mammoth Black Twig trees that were planted two years ago—one year old at that 
time. ‘They were only small switches apparently, and many of them now are 73 
feet high, with wide-spreading branches, and trunks as thick as fork-handles. 
The Mammoth Black Twig outstripped the Ben Davis, making the best growth, 
strongest and healthiest. 

I cultivated my orchard in corn this year, and dug around my trees three 
times during the summer. I madea strong solution of soft soap-suds, and with a 
whitewash brush washed my trees five times during the season. I have a man 
who will do this job and do it well in two days, costing #2. I have had it done in 
one day by one man, and also well done. I consider the soft-soap treatment one of 
the best known for young growing trees. There is no danger of hurting them, 
and it keeps them clean of insects that attack the trunk. ‘his fall I have used 
good fresh lime in making whitewash,‘and after it is about the consistency of 
cream I put in one table-spoonful of crude carbolic acid to a bucket full of white- 
wash, and with this [ have whitewashed my trees to protect them against the 
rabbits. [ wish to know, Mr. Helvern, if this preparation will do any harm to my 
trees; please ascertain if this will do any harm. I have many to tell me it is a safe 
and sure protection from the rabbit, and will not injure the tree inthe least. I 
wish you a safe return. 1 am respectfully, 

J. W. Srveson. 


J.C. Evans—Mr. Simpson’s wash of lime and soda will not kill 
the trees. 

S. W. Gilbert used a caustic wash so strong that it ate up his white- 
wash brush in an hour, yet it did no harm to the trees. 
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THE TWELVE FUNDAMENTAL RULES OF FRUIT CULTURE. 


[Translated by Samuel Kaufman from a paper read before the Horticultural Society of the Canton 


of Berne, Switzerland. ] 


Have you any ground to spare ? 
Go plant a fruit tree there; 

The capital you thus invest 

Will bring you handsome interest. 


Be sure and choose a thrifty tree— 
Let it not spoiled or stinted be ; 


Straight tapering trunk, bark smooth and sound 


Well shaped, fair sized the limbs around, 
From top to base in prime condition ; 


Buy good home stock and save commission. 


Plant few varieties, but choose 
The very best—the rest refuse. 


Be careful not to plant too close, 
Your profit not from numbers flows, 
Your trees require both light and space 
That they may grow and thrive apace ; 
Set them, well, thirty feet apart— 
Tn tows arranged with studious art ; 
For years to come the orchard will 
Attest the planter’s taste and skill. 


Dig three feet deep each planting hole, 


Fix ‘‘plumb”’ each stem with twine and pole ; 


The loose sward underneath you cast, 
Fill up with earth and tread it fast ; 
Then tie your tree, but don’t forget 
How much the loosened soil will set; 
To catch the rain, the earth about 
Should like a dish be hollowed out. 


Each injured root ‘‘part’’ cut away, 
But leave the rest untouched, I pray; 
Then to offset the losses here, 

Prune shapely too ‘‘the top,’’ nor fear 
One-third the twigs to sacrifice, 

But spare the limbs of larger size. 


Treatment like this, a few years hence 


Will brivg you luscious recompense. 


Your older trees need extra care, 

Lest slow decay their strength impair: 

Remove at once the fungus growth, 

All withered limbs, nor yet be loth 

To clean out all superfluous wood ; 

Sunshine and air will do more good. 
Yet, if success is, to be won, 
This work must not be overdone. 


Each autumn take your whitewash pot 
And paint each tree throughout the lot; 
This will insure a healthy kind, 

Kill worms, lice, bugs, of every kind. 


To keep your trees in copious bearing, 
Supply them food with hand unsparing ; 
Rich barnyard compost, well decayed, 
Work it in well with hoe or spade 
Around the tree on every side: 


Its mouths, you know, stretch far and wide. 


Such feeding given twice a year, 
Ere long will make its worth appear. 


If barren still, some tree remains, 
In spite of all your care and pains ; 
No fruit to cheer your longing eyes, 
Though sound and thrifty otherwise— 
Don’t hew it down impatiently : 
Graft on a new variety— 
One season’s work if small the tree, 
If large, do it in two or three. 


Is there a tree grown old or weak, 

On which the accustomed store you seek 

In vain, though of a kind well tried— 

Let it still in its place abide; 

But go to work and shapely trim, 

Cut off each crooked, drooping limb; 
Perchance the ruthless pruning knife 
Will start anew its waning life. 


Watch over your trees with jealous eye; 
If any fault or harm you spy, 

Proceed at once the cause to know, 

Nor give the mischief time to grow; 

Cat out each cankerous spot with care, 
Until the wood shows white and fair; 


Cat lengthwise to the bark, though sound, 
With beeswax cover well each wound. 


If you these rules observe my friend, 
Rich blessings will your toil attend ; 
Your trees their gratitude will show : 
Their graceful branches bending low 
With luscious fruit for you to eat— 
Or turn to cider, rare and sweet; 


Thus while you gain rich compensation, 
You will rouse your friends to emulation. 
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VALUE OF SALT IN THE ORCHARD. 


PREFACE, 


{[{n a ten minute essay on any subject on horticulture, only a text can be 
given; therefore, you must excuse brevity, because assertions only can be given 
instead of lengthy arguments and minute explanations to each assertion. 

To the Missouri State Horticultural Society and its many willing workers is 
this brief and radical essay respectfully dedicated by the author, Conrad Hartzell. 


ADDENDA. 


In their great admiration of and love for each other, Adam and Eve, like their 
posterity, all neglected to use salt, consequently spoiled. Our first parents were 
commanded to dress and keep the orchard, garden, to use salt. They disobeyed 
and refused to believe God. They yielded to temptation ; it is supposed the tempter 
was a bogus tree agent. By permission.—C. H.] 


Many orchard owners do not yet know the great value of salt on fruit-trees 
and in the ground where the trees grow. Among the many orchard helps, no one 
of them stands ahead of salt. For cheapness as well as value, it is at the front; to 
prevent disease and blight in trees and fruit, salt has no equal; properly used in 
sufficient quantity, salt is a sure prevention to pear-tree blight, to peach-tree yel- 
lows and black knots in cherry trees, as well as death to the millions of pestiferous 
insects in apples and apple-trees ; causing great thrift and long life to all kinds of 
fruit-trees. Clean trees and orchards pay best. 

Salt may be used to good advantage in any and all orchard lands. Sown 
broadea st is the best way to apply salt in the orchard; from two to three barrels 
per acre isa clever dressing: 7. ¢., when the trees are washed semi-annually with 
(wood ashes) lye, salted as follows: one quart of salt in two gallons of strong lye, 
applied to all parts of the body of the trees, and especially at the base of the trees ; 
first of April and first of October is best seasons to apply the wash; allscaly and 
rough bark should be removed before washing trees, Salt sufficient in the land 
where the orchard trees grow is of incaleulable value, but not more so than is a 
sufficient quantity of salt taken inwardly by the orchard worker to secure good 
health; this is also a most important thing to know, but a much more important 
thing todo. Good health possessed by the orchard owner and orchard worker is 
absolutely indispensable to the best results; salt used instead of quinine and 
mercury or other deadly drugs would prove to all good orchard people a universal 
panacea for fruit eaters. Salt isa great civilizer of people, a tamer of wild boys; 
farmers’ sons will not run away from home when the orchard bears good fruit 
plentifully, and the daughters will be healthy and most joyous when well salted, 
having plenty of good health-giving fruit. They will also be good-natured. 

Very many years’ experience in the special use of salt enables me to speak 
understandingly in regard to the value thereof; in different qualities of land as well 
as in different individul people is plainly seen different results, but in all people as 
well as in all lands, especially orchard land, salt is a great necessity. In many 
places the earth is well supplied with salt, but in Missouri and adjoining states the 
surface of the earth lacks a sufficient supply of that necessity. hence the tree blight — 
and fruit failure, and in people at the orchards much blood poison from neglect of 

sing salt instead of drugs, which is only good for doctors, drug-stores and the 
undertakers. Orchard owners may profit by the timely use of salt at much less 
ex ense than that commonly borne by all who have tried other helps, which sel- 
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dom do help, except to produce and multiply hurtful insects by the millions, all 
of which can be prevented by the timely and proper use of salt. Notonly is salt a 
saving property, but itisalsoa great destroyer of the insect pests, a cleanser of 
the stomach, and the most reliable blood purifier for all good orchard people, as 
well as of mankind generally—pill doctors not included. ‘The use of salt in orchard 
land works well and in perfect harmony with all other fertilizers of value which 
may be properly applied. Salt is good alike on rich and poor lands. 

To obtain the best possible results from the use of salt in orchard land is when 
the land is most thoroughly and very deeply plowed before planting the orchard. 
One bushel per inch to the acre may be safely and profitably used: that is to say, 
when the plowing is twelve inches deep, twelve bushels of salt per acre can be 
very profitably used in developing the finest fruit; a less amount will be found 
beneficial. Eighteen inches is not too deep to plow orchard land for best results; 
broadcast the salt after plowing. To renew old orchards, plow deeply and thor- 
oughly between the treeg, and apply salt freely on the deep-plowed ground; some 
may doubt some statements made in regard to the value of salt in the orchard ; to 
all such let it be said: No one is compelled to believe, but to the unbeliever there 
is no promise of better things. Most people know that salt will save flesh from 
decay ; and even many doctors now prescribe salt instead of whisky. Good fruit, 
such as will be most common from well-salted orchards in the good time coming, 
will cause all good orchard-owners and workers in and the dwellers near such 
orchards to feel happy and look well; all of which may be credited to the liberal 
use of good salt by the most liberal of all men—the beneficent orchard-owner. 
Pleaty of good fruit to eat and enough salt taken to cause good health will be hard 
ou the pill doctors. 

Let it be remembered that salt used in sufficient quantity in the fruit orchards 
of America, and taken by mankind (instead of medicine), will bring very happy 
results by eating good fruit and toning up with elixir of life, that panacea for 
all the ills of progressive orchard people. Sait is one of God’s great blessings 
to mankind generally and to orchard owners particularly. The honey-bee, so 
necessary to successful fruit-growing, must have salt handy and plentifully. 
Disease would be unknown among mankind if sufficient salt was used; domestic 
animals die for want of salt; millions of fruit-trees are worthless and dying because 
of no salt given them. This is only for those who can believe the naked truth. 

ConrAD HaRTZELL, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Tippen—I wish to discuss the paper of our friend from Arkan- 
sas. Every assertion I shall make is drawn from a knowledge of facts 
in regard to the propagation of fruit-trees. There is not a nurseryman 
in the United State of America who has ever grown a whole-root apple 
tree. Itis impracticable. You cannot change the nature of a tree by 
the way in which you start it. Each kind will make its root in its own 
way. No man can make the Willow Twig grow a tap-root. The Wine- 
sap will have a tap-root in spite of man. If a tree grows upright, it 
will have a tap-root. If it is a spreading tree, it will have a spreading 
root. A whole root grown from the seed, as every nurseryman knows, 
is twelve or fifteen inches long. If the root of the grafted tree don’t 
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grow down, the theory is lost. With the cion it will be from twelve to 
eighteen inches long when planted, and if it grows that much deeper 
in the two years it stands in the nursery, where is the tree-digger that 
can get it up whole ? 

It is a common belief that if you don’t plant aphis you will not 
have aphis. If you plant apple seed in virgin soil, you will probably 
have aphis the first year. You did not plant the aphis, but it is there. 
It is generally believed that if you plant aphis on a tree, that tree is 
dead. If you let grass grow around it, it will have aphis. Thorough 
cultivation is the only safe-guard against it. The theory that if you 
don’t plant aphis you will not have it, is a mistake. I want to show 
that the purchaser of the tree is often responsible for any defect, and 
not the nurseyman. Many buyers want their trees toocheap. They 
will say to the salesman: “Mr. so-and-so offers me trees at such a 
price,” and the nurseryman is compelled to meet the competition or 
lose the sale. It is the cheap price that sells instead of the good stock. 
Many agents do sell trees and fill the orders where they can buy the 
cheapest. The time is coming in Missouri when the responsible nur- 
seryman will have to quit the business unless you quit buying these 
“cheap John” trees. I will not admit that even the tree agent has been 
a curse to the land. The $10,000,000 that came into Missouri in 1891 
was largely the result of the efforts of the tree agent, who went over 
the country and induced people to plant fruit trees. 


- HOW TO RENEW AN OLD ORCHARD 


Is the subject assigned to me by Bro. Goodman. As a good, loyal and obedient 
member of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, | suppose Ll am expected to 
respond. This question is confronting many people who are occupying the older 
farms of this State. 

Doubtless many would advise to plant new orchards and let the old ones go, and 
not be bothered with so unpromising a task as seems to be involved in'trying to get 
those trees that for years have been ‘‘cumberers of the ground,” bearing very 
Small crops of inferior fruit, or none at all, showing every mark of old age, and in 
many cases appearing to be struck with death. To get those old trees arrested in 
theiz downward career and restored to new, vigorous and fruitfullife would indeed 
seem impossible. Nevertheless, just this has been done. Many orchards go to 
decay prematurely, which may result from many causes, or combination of causes. 
It is not my purpose to go into the details that bring about this result. It is doubt- 
less true that those trees that have borne large crops of fruit year after year 
are first to fail, if they have not been abundantly supplied with the plant-food 
used in the production of such crops, while those trees that have borne little but 
leaves continue to grow and appear healthy and vigorous. It is also true that the 
old first orchards were not properly appreciated, and received but little care. 
Hence, year after year destructive insects have multiplied, scab fungi infected the 
entire orchard. 
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The soil, by continued draft upon the particular substances required by the 
trees, has become exhausted, so universal wreck and ruin is seen on every hand. 
If such an orchard should fall into our hands, the first aim and purpose would be 
to effect an entire revolution by renewing the soil by an abundant supply of stable 
manure and wood ashes over the entire surface of the ground, putting but little in 
contact with the tree. Second, a full and complete change of the tops by regraft- 
ing and putting on new tops, with change of fruit on every tree. Third, a thorough 
cleaning of the trunks of the trees and the application of a wash composed of lime, 
carbolic acid and strong lye, for the destruction of insects, and the cleaning and 
renewing the bark to a smooth, healthy condition. Fourth, by spraying for the 
destruction of codliug moth and scab fangi. All this, with frequent and con- 
tinued cultivation, with a fresh application of these fertilizers until the soil is 
restored to a high fertility. 

Substantially this treatment was givenan old profitless orchard that fell into 
our hands in Ohio in 1856 (except the spraying), which began to bear freely about 
the third year, and continued to bear good crops of excelient fruit for the twenty 
years we remained in Ohio, and four years ago | visited my brother who now owns 
this orchard. I was surprised to find many of those old trees still alive and bear- 
ing fair crops of fruit. JONATHAN AMES. 

Carthage, Mo. 


DISCUSSION. 


A. Nelson—I wish to say to Mr. Tippen that for my first lot of 500 
trees I paid $15.00 per hundred. Is that a “ Cheap John” price? 

Mr. Tippen—That is a fair price for good trees. 

A. Nelson—For another lot of 500 whole-root trees, I paid $20.00 
per hundred. Thatis $100.00 for the 500 irees, but I was badly swin- 
dled notwithstanding the price. 

Mr. Elliott—The remark made by Mr. Tippen in regard to thorough 
cultivation should be emphasized. Fally three-fourths of the loss in 
the section where I live comes from root aphis. My trees are grown 
by myself. In my nursery the root aphis destroys trees. The best 
remedy is to keep them clean. Last year I applied salt to all my trees, 
and think I can see a marked improvement. It saved my trees in the 
nursery by killing the trees. I have not yet summed up the moral 
courage to try boiling water. If anything can be done to destroy root 
aphis, I would like to know it. 

Jacob Faith—If I had a new lease of my life, I would plant seeds 
of the Red Astrachan for stocks for my summer apples, and seeds of 
the Minkler to make stocks for my winter apples. I believe I would 
prefer to bud them. I would plant for market Ben Davis, Jonathan 
and Little Red Romanite. I use much arm-grease. I am fifty-six 
years old and can do as much work as most young men. 

I grow blackberries in my orchard, keeping them from four to six 
feet from the trees, and cultivating them well with potato hoes. The 
wash I use is soap-suds that has stood a week, with a little crude car- 
bolic acid in it. 
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Mr. Helvern—We dipped Mr. Simpson’s trees in a wash made of 
one pound whale-oil soap, cut fine, two gallons kerosene oil and three gal- 
lons water, churned together with a force-pump till it became like thick 
cream. Pour into a coal oil barrel two-thirds full of water, dip the 
trees and churn them up and down for a minute. We dipped all of 
them, peaches, apples and cherries in this way. We dug holes fifteen 
to eighteen inches deep, two feet square, several weeks before planting. 
This overcomes the wild nature of the soil. We planted the trees in 
the soil first and then put the clay on top. It was a very rocky piece 
of land ; sometimes we had to put earth on the rocks where we wished 
to.plant the trees. Weleft the soil level. Afterward Mr.Simpson put a 
‘eoat of ashes, very little if any leached, on the ground around the 
trees. We washed them three or four times during the season. The 
trees were topped thirty inches high. Some of them were two-year 
trees with branches, which we cut back. In that orchard now you can 
scarcely tell the difference between the two-year and the four-year 
trees. You can not find a finer grewth in any orchard in the State of 
Arkansas, or the State of Missouri. Nearly every one is perfect. 
Many of them are seven to eight feet high two years after planting. 
There is not a crotch or fork in the whole orchard. 

A. Awmbrose—I very much approve of the careful planting de- 
scribed by our friends. I like to hear of it. Itis a good thing, but I 
would not discourage our young men by making the planting of trees 
such a task. It is not necessary, I think, to go to all this extra work 
to get a young orchard. Trees grow fast in this rich soil of Southwest 
Missouri. After the trees get to a bearing size it becomes necessary 
to fight insects. I don’t use ali this extra work. If a man is well, let 
him alone. I have found from experience that it is better not to head 
back our one-year trees; we let them grow as nature made them. In 
our county ( Vernon) we put out an orchard much more quickly than 
could be done in the way the gentleman speaks of; we plow the land 
deeply and well, stake it and check both ways with a two-horse plow; 
very little hand-work is necessary. To make a hole two by two feet, 
eighteen inches deep: why, that is almost a cistern! In the past we 
have made the mistake of planting trees too deep. 

Mr. Murtfeldt—I have planted an orchard successfully with a hoe. 
We plow the ground very deeply, harrow and mark 40 by 40 feet apart, 
with deep furrows each way. If I were setting I would lean the trees 
to the southwest at an angle of 45 degrees; in two years they will 
stand upright. The apple grows without any definite tap-root. The 
first year I would mound them up alittle to support them. 
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Mr. Murray—The papers read are excellent, but we are liable to 
get wrong impressions. I don’t believe in grafting old orchards; it 
requires too much work. If the old trees are desirable varieties, I 
would resort to the renewing process of cutting back the old limbs. 
If the varieties are worthless I would take them out entire. We are 
troubled even in virgin soil with the aphis in growing apple seedlings. 
When they are a little too close together the aphis is worse. Very 
thick places are sometimes entirely destroyed. Cultivation won’t pre- 
vent it in all cases. One of the safest things you can do is to give 
thorough cultivation. In New York they have failed almost entirely 
in growing seedlings on account of the aphis. Many eastern nursery- 
men are buying their apple trees in the West. In the northern part of | 
this State we have no trouble. Trees planted with a little aphis seem 
to suffer no harm, though I would not advise planting aphis. Deep 
holes and deep plowing are all right; the holes are filled up according 
to the size of the tree. Trees should not be planted more than one 
inch deeper than they grew in the nursery. The most fatal mistake is 
high tops. I know one man with a ten-year-old orchard with trunks 
four to six feet high. One-third of his trees are propped up. It has 
never yielded a crop of apples to amount to anything; another orchard 
of the same age has produced three or four paying crops. 

In my part of the country the good stock is sold cheap and the 
worthless stuff high. Those who go to the nursery get good stock at 
low prices. Those who buy of outside agents pay a _ high price for 
poor stock. A few days ago I saw aman hauling a bunch of trees 
home with him, and asked him what he paid for them; he said they cost 
him forty cents each; I asked him why he bought trees at such a high 
price when he could get good trees at home so much cheaper; he said 
the pictures in the plate-book looked like the apples that grew in his 
grandfather’s orchard in the East years ago. HEducation will help us 
more than legislation; I thinkit is largely their own fault if people 
are swindled by agents. 

Rot pays no regard to the root or anything else. It seems to be 
contagious, like cholera, in some places. In parts of Kentucky, it has 
affected old seedlings and everything. It is all right to have your soil 
deeply plowed, but in the surface soilis where nature intended the 
roots to grow. Keep the surface soil fine. There is no better mulch 
than earth. 

It pays to grow apples. From an orchard of eight hundred trees 
of four or five varieties, nineteen years planted, the owner has netted 
$12,000. One year he made $425 per acre for Ben Davis; another, $350 
per acre. When aman can show better trees and more money from 
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them, I would begin to believe there is something in this whole-root 
business. 

Mr. Roberts, of Kansas—There is alaw in Kansas to send a man 
to prison for selling trees not true to name, but I have never heard of a 
prosecution under it. Men make fraudulent sales in great numbers. 
One man came to me to buy Shaffer’s Colossal raspberry to fill orders 
for the Japanese Wineberry. He filled orders for Wineberry and every 
other kind he had sold. 

Secretary Goodman—Just as sure as you lean your trees to the 
southwest you will have the heaviest branches on the northeast. Plant 
your trees upright. 

Sam Miller—I use a wash of two pounds of soap, two ounces 
ecarbolie acid and three gallons water. 

Mr. Lionberger wishes to know the best varieties to plant for an 
orchard of one hundred trees in an unfavorable location, where bitter 
rot is prevalent. 

Question—Will ashes and lime from a furnace, mixed with a little 
Salt, be a good fertilizer, and will it prevent aphis ? 

Sam Miller—{t will. We usedit in the East and where it was used 
there was very little aphis. 

Mr. Ames—I wish to say in reference to the orchard of which I 
spoke, we made potash alongside of it and carted great quantities of 
leached ashes into the orchard. What shall I do with trees badly 
affected with the aphis ? 

J.C. Evans—One or two bushels of good wood ashes placed 
around the roots will help them. 

Dr. Curry—I have found no difficulty whatever with woolly aphis. 
I use ashes and salt forit. I think the whole matter of the whole-root 
business something of a humbug. I have both kinds in the same 
ground, aud have lost more of the whole-root trees than of the piece- 
root. Ina few years I find both stand upon their own roots. There 
are no-top roots found upon those I graft upon whole roots. The 
roots grow to the surface too much ina cultivated orchard. I think 
Mr. Helvern’s trees would have done better if he had done less labor. 
The deep holes would hold water and injure the trees. Some of our 
trees. are dying from a cause we have not discovered. I think it is 
typhoid fever. The year I lost most of my trees the people had the ty- 
phoid fever. 

Whitewash I believe is a robber. I think it will stop up the pores 
of the trees. 

L. A. Goodman—Alkali or lime never stops up the pores. It is 
soluble in the rains and dew. 
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Dr. Curry—I have no place for the fruit agent. When I went to 
the nursery I got good stock. Will the addition of glue to the wash 
be injurious ? 


L. A. Goodman— Yes, it will cause the wash to stick closer, and it. 


closes up the pores in the bark. 
Jacob Faith—I would not use glue or anything of that nature in 
the summer. 


What is the character of the Yellow Transparent, as a shipping 


apple? 
Mr. Helvern—We ship it from Arkansas to Kansas City. 


L. A. Goodman—Where you have a good shipping market it will 


pay; it will not keep very long; it bears young and well. 

Question— What is a remedy for a small, white worm that infests 
the roots of melon plants ? 

Mr. Espenlaub—Ladies say that lime-water is good to rid plants. 
and flowers of the little white worms. Perhaps it would do for melon 
plants. 

L. A. Goodman—Lime-water, kerosene emulsion or tobacco-water 
would answer the purpose. 

Question—What shall I do with stunted 4 to 6-year-old Ben Davis 
trees? Would you advise cutting off near the ground to allow a new 
growth, or would it be best to replace with new trees ? 

Answer—If not too badly stunted, cut the branches back very 
severely—somewhat as werenew a peach-tree; or cut off at the ground 
and start a new shoot. If very badly stunted, dig up, burn, and plant 
young, healthy, vigorous trees. The hospital is no place for sick trees. 

Question— Will the ashes and lime out of a furnace using wood to 
burn lime be useful in an orchard affected with the woolly root-louse ? 

Answer—Yes; the best that can be used, if a little salt be added. 

Question— Will a wash made, composed of 2 lbs. of strong soap, 
3 gallons boiling water, when cool, add 2 ounces carboiie acid, and 
apply to the trunk of the young apple-tree, prevent rabbits from gird- 
ling them. 

Answer—Yes. 

Question—Should an old orchard be cultivated? if so, how ean it 
be done among trees with low heads and spreading branches ? 

N. T. MANLEY. 

Answer—Plow deeply and cut back severly; use small mules; as 
soon as they are accustomed to it they will crowd under the branches 
easily. 

A gentleman wants to plant 100 apple trees for home use, to con- 
sist of such sorts that are the least subject to disease. The only 
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location he has is on a piece of ground well elevated; the native 
growth is red cedars, post-oaks, wild crab and hawthorns. The wild 
¢erabs and hawthorns the writer found to be seriously infected with 
apple rust, both &. pyratte and lacerata. The final stage of the rust 
is also very abundant upon the cedars; a very short distance from it 
‘on lower ground is an old orchard hopelessly ruined by bitter-rot, and 
owned by a man that will not remove it or do anything for it. Apple 
scab of course will also have to be considered. What should the man 
plant ? 
No satisfactory answer given.—_Sec’y. 
DISCUSSION OF VARIETIES. 


Mr. Murray—I am from the northwestern part of the State. For 
a family orchard we want enough varieties to give a succession for 
each different kind of fruit for ourselves, families and friends through 
the entire year. In our part of the State the White June is one of the 
most certain and regular bearers; it ripens ten days before Karly Har- 
vest. This latter, Duchess of Oldenburg, Red Astrachan; later Maiden 
Blush, Rambo, Grimes make a succession to the later winter kinds. 
Ben Davis is more profitable than any other; it colors well, and brings 
a good price. Jonatban does well; it should be picked early, kept in 
a cool place. The Willow Twig is of no value on light soils. A word 
of warning: I think there is confusion in regard to the Mammoth 
Black Twig and the Arkansas Black. I think they will not be superior 
to the Winesap in North Missouri. While it is desirable to make the 
acquaintance of new varieties, we should never desert old and well- 
tried friends for new ones of which we know nothing. 

Mr. Dixon—Arkansas Black is a very poor bearer. I think Mam- 
moth Black Twig is one of our coming apples. It is a good bearer. 
Some say it is equal to the Ben Davis. Jonathan does not bear well 
in our section of the country. 

Mr. Murray—It bears exceedingly well in North Missouri. It 
bears the fourth year from a peck to a bushel; more than Ben Davis 
at that age. Nothing will excclit. I put it along with the Ben Davis. 

Mr. Dixon—The M. B. Twig is a good bearer. Trees five or six 
years old have borne a peck to a bushel. It is an early bearer, like 
the Missouri. I think it will average twice as large as the Winesap. 

J. C. Evans—There is no question but that it is mixed, the people 
not knowing one from the other. 

° Henry Speer—What Mr. Murray said in regard to North Missouri 
is good for almost any part of the State. You must study your market, 
your soil and your climate. Only four varieties are sufficiently tested 
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with us; these are Ben Davis, Willow, Grimes and Jonathan. The 
Minkler is, I believe,a coming apple. It is not sufficiently tried to 
recommend, but I have faith init. For a man who lives near a rail- 
road, and who wishes to work at the apple business the year round, 
Maiden Blush and Lowell will pay for summer fruit. 

A member—The Jonathan has been my best paying apple. I live 
15 miles west of this place. My market is the mining camps of the 
vicinity. 

Question—Should an old orchard be cultivated? If so, how can 
it be done with trees with low heads and spreading branches ? 

Jacob Faith—Summer fruit has not paid me for shipping, 20 miles 
from the railroad. Ina prairie country I should certainly plant the 
Minkler. It is one of the best and most vigorous growers. 

Mr. Turten—I have been trying to find why the people use Ben 
Davis. People go for it regardless of its beauty. We plant Ben Davis. 
because it makes the money. I was in a factory not long ago where 
they made jelly and jam. I found the Ben Davis made the best jelly 
and the best jam. Winesap, Janet and Little Romanite are too rich. 
I am convinced that the Ben Davis will be the apple for the factory. 
Still Iam nota Ben Davis man. My favorite apple is the Smith Cider. 
I am confident that the Yellow Transparent will bea good apple. I 
am confident that the great fruit belt of Missouri is the Missouri bluff 
region: first, the Ozark region; second— 

A. Nelson—At Cuba and Dixon, on the Frisco road, are orchards 
of the Minkler. ‘Till last year I did not know what it was. Some men 
it King William. Since finding there was an apple called the Minkler, 
and comparing them, I am satisfied that the appls in question is the 
Minkler. Reports are all in favor of the Minkler. One orchard of 
York Imperial bore the finest specimens [ ever heldin my hand. Itis 
growing on what we call post-oak flats—generally considered poor 
land. These apples were as fine as I ever saw, and they have been pre- 
served for the World’s fair. 

Sam Miller—The York Imperial is one of the finest and cleanest. 
apples I ever saw. It is one of the few that are perfect this year. It 
originated about twelve miles from my former home in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Turten—I am experimenting, and I am satisfied that there is 
most money in the fall strawberry. They sell for a dollar a bushel. 

Mr. Murtfeldt—All present know that the color and appearance of 
the apple sells it. The Minkler is indifferent in color and only of 
medium size. I think it would not sell well. I know the originator of 
the apple; he lives in northern Illinois. It is of good quality, a little 
below medium in size. I would not advise planting it for a commer- 
cial orchard. 
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J. C. Evans—On the southern slope of the Ozarks the Minkler is 
one of the best shipping apples, and it is well enough colored. 

Mr. Murray—It is very late coming into bearing. 

Mr. Evans—We have no trouble in that respect. All kinds bear 
well with us. 

Sam Miller—I have had the Shackelford in bearing for three years. 
I don’t see how any one could mistake it for the Ben Davis; it is larger, 
of lighter color and better quality than Ben Davis. 

Mr. Dixon—How does the Willow Twig succeed in Southwestern 
Missouri? 

Mr. Tippen—It depends upon the soil where itis planted. In the 
greater part of our soil it is so subject to black-rot that we get nothing 
out of it. In elay soils it does well. Some say it breeds the rot. 

Mr. Dixon—It has rotted for me four years in clay soil. It is more 
subject to the twig blight than any other kind. 

Mr. Gilkerson—From 96 Willow Twig trees, twelve years planted, 
I gathered 1000 bushels of apples. With me the tree don’t blight and 
the apples don’t rot. 

It has been a popular apple in Jasper, and never rotted until this 
year. 

Mr. Turten—I am confident that Mr. Gilkerson is right; in some 
places it does well, in others it fails. 

e Question—How can an old orchard with low heads and spreading 
branches be cultivated ? 

Mr. Murray—Cultivate first with the common form of corn cultiva- 
tor; afterward I use a sharp steel-tooth harrow; youcan go over the 
ground fast and often ; there ought not to be any sod in an orchard; grass 
should never be allowed to grow; on many of my trees I cut off the 
old crooked branches, and leave some of the water-sprouts to renew 
the head of the tree; cut off the branches where they bend down. 
Some varieties, such as the Wine-sap, do well treated in this way. 

Small mules, such as will not sellin the market, can be used to 
good advantage; use hames with no projection above the mules’ shoul- 
dets. If we would spend one-half as much time and labor in caring 
for our orchards as they doin California, [ think it would pay us well. 
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WEDNESDAY, Dec. 7—2 p. m. 


WHAT CROPS MAY BE GROWN IN ORCHARDS. 


In the question of rotation of crops two purposes are in view: first, to add fer- 
tility to the soil; second, to get increase in yield. Land may be benefited in two 
respects: first, by adding plant food; second, by improving the mechanical condi- 
tion. The soil may be richin plant food, and yet not fertile; it may be in excel- 
lent mechanical condition, and yet not productive. In order to have the best yields 
of crops, both conditions are essential. 

Then the question is, how shall we improve the conditions mechanically ? By 
tillage, by breaking up the hard surface and allowing the air to penetrate. Another 
object of tillage is to subdue weeds; another is to obtain and conserve moisture, 
for it is well understood that a plowed and pulverized surface not only absorbs 
more of the rainfall, but retains the moisture better if fine surface tillage is kept 
up. ‘The mechanical condition may also be improved by the introduction of humus: 
thatis, decaying vegetable matter. Moreover, the mechanical condition of the 
soil may be improved often by drainage, but most of the soils in South Missouri 
have natural drainage. 

The second main question is, how shall we add plant food toour soils? Tillage 
is also an important factor here, for by exposing the soil to the disintegrating influ- 
ences of air and sunlight, we allow the development of latent plant food. Then 
we may increase the plant food in a soil by growing such crops as of themselves 
develop and add these elements to the soil. 

Now having stated these premises, we reason as follows: 

First. An orchard should be cultivated for the purpose stated, viz.: to afford 
aeration to roots and for soil development, to keep down weeds, those robbers that 
annually steal more from the Missouri farmer than all other robbers combiued. 

Second. ‘To conserve the moisture so that the tree may be supplied with the 
moisture that would otherwise escape by capillary power and subsequent evapora- 
tion. 

But clean cultivation per se (of itself) has some defects, some drawbacks. It 
produces an abnormal condition. In nature the ground is kept covered either with 
vegetation, or fallen leaves as in forests. Hence we may Jook for some destructive 
influences in clean cultivation, especially in a young orchard where the trees afford 
almost no shade to the ground, leaving the ground constantly exposed to the sun— 
especially in mid-summer. It is claimed by very high authority that in this con- 
dition some at least of the plant food escapes—the ammonia or nitrogen by evapo- 
ration, the phosphoric acid and potash by leaching; and by a continuous clean cul- 
ture, there is a marked and decided loss of humus. 

By judicious rotation, or rather by judicious selection of crops for young 
orchards, we claim that all the requirements hereinbefore stated may be met and 
a profit had, or at least expenses paid for the required tillage. How? In soils too 
rich in humus, causing too rapid growth of roots, exhausting crops may be raised 
and removed from the soil—cultivating the crops among the trees affording all the 
necessary tillage. In soils poor in humus (and I may say in passing that the South 
Missouri soils if wanting in any element it is this), some crops may be grown that 
will leave a large amount of matter to be turned under. {n the ordinary farm 
rotation, clover would answer the requirements, but during its growth tillage could 
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mot be had, hence one of the conditions would be violated; but the field-pea 
answers both conditions, as it affords both the chance for tillage and the chance 
for turning undera large growth. By planting in May in drills, and by cultivat- 
ing during June, the crop ripens by August, so that we get in that way both tillage 
when needed and subsequent shade when needed. Also, the growth of the crop 
having been completed before the dry, hot weather, the up-flow of water goes no 
longer to the pea-plant, but is conserved to the use of the tree when usually most 
needed. Visiting the experiment station at Fayetteville, Ark., we find the horti- 
¢cultural plats are treated in this way: 

The field-pea is a rapid grower, and if planted in drills, may be cultivated in 
the early summer, tbus affording the orchard all the necessary tillage; gets its 
growth by August if planted early, thus affording shade to the ground and not 
absorbing moisture during the dry. hot weather, adding essential plant food to the 
soil in its maturity; and lastly, but not by anv means ieastly, on being turned 
under, adds needed humus to the soil. One of the great values of humus is that 
it aids materially in soils retaining water in suspension for the use of plants. 

G. W. WarTERS. 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Murray—I find we are losing a great deal by not preserving 
the humus in our soil. It was thought that the tree received most of 
its nourishment from the soil, but the foliage is giving the tree every 
necessity of its existence. A fire that sweeps over our land removes 
as much plant food as acrop. I have not much faith in tke restora- 
tion of old orchards. I don’t think upon the whole that it pays; it is 
too costly. Itis much easier to plant anew orchard. Rely only partly 
upon the old orchard till a new one can be grown to bearing age. I 
think we should use means to preserve the foliage of our trees from 
insects and fungi. It is through the leaves that the tree breathes and 
lives. 

Prof. Waters—I claim that the method of clean cultivation is 
faulty ; the method of cropping is also faulty ; therefore we must grow 
something that will meet all the requirements, that will allow of con- 
stant cultivation, will shade the soil in hot weather, and keep up the 
humus in the soil. Humus is very valuable in its ability to hold water 
in suspension ready for the trees—much better than land that is want- 
ing in humus. 

I think the field-pea of the south will answer the purpose better 
than any other plant. It is rich in nitrogen, and almost as valuable as 
clover, if properly used. It should be sown in drills. If broad-casted, 
it would not allow of the needed cultivation. It is also more readily 
plowed under when planted in drills. Some of the advantages of this 
method: The pea gets some of its nitrogen from the air, and adds it 
to the soil. I claim, that with a good rotation the fertility of the farm 
may be increased from its own resources, if properly managed. The 
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pea I have with me grows upright. It will grow here, and ripen in 
70 days. I think it will take the place of clover or other crops in the 
orchard as a plant for the improvement of the soil. The peas can be 
picked by hand, if you want them; if not, plow them all under in the 


fall. 

Dr. Curry—Would it not be a good idea to try the Canada pea in 
the same way ? 

Prof. Waters: The purpose is not to have a crop growing on your 
land in hot, dry weather. You want an early maturing crop that would 
be dead before the dry weather of August. . 

A member—lIn an orchard in Iowa, I sowed peas and oats together, 
but left a space around the trees. I had a portable fence to confine 
my hogs on a part of the orchard at a time. It was good for the hogs, 
and also for the orchard. It is one of the best things you can sow in 
an orchard. Late in the fall I turned under the remains of the crop. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR ORCHARDS? 


No crop on the farm is as remunerative as the product of the orchard, ané@ 
none so easily obtained. The loss of acropis very keenly felt ina community, 
while on the other hand, a good crop of perfect fruit is the source of much wealth 
and benefit to county and state. 

It would indeed seem almost incredible to many, to have a statement given 
of the returns of an apple crop ina single township of some of the good fruit 
counties of the State, to go to the stores of the towns and hear the merchant extol 
on the amount of his increased sales, because of the good fruit year; and he will 
tell you also that the largest amount of goods he sold went to the households and 
needs of the families. 

With such important facts before us, it is well that we give the orchard treeg. 
our best care. Annual pruning is a work that ought not to be neglected; we want 
to train the heads of the trees to forms symmetrical as possible, and suitable for 
the purpose we require of them ; the branches should grow out and apart, forming: 
an open top, so that air may circulate freely and sunlight enter to give color and 
proper taste to the fruit. No large limbs should cross one another, and a free cut- 
ting out of the smaller, the weak and dead branches should be well attended to. 

The theory of non-pruning we always considered wrong, and very detrimen- 
tal both to tree and fruit. 

Permitting the tree to bear ali the fruit upon every spur it may have formed 
for a series of years must surely result in inferior fruit, and the great strain on the 
vigor of the tree be very injurious to it. - 

Where thinning the fruit is followed, the case would be very much altered. 
Picking off one-fourth or third of the fruit ona tree, always trying to get that 
which has been injured, or showing signs of insect in it, what fine, perfect and 
large fruit could we grow; and think of it, the thousands of bugs that could thus 
be destroyed. 

Stir the soil constantly; no sod should be formed in the orchard. Trees 
growing on the hill-sides of loess formation and those on clay loam soils (these are 
the very best for the apple), willrequire help in the way of manures, for on such 
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situations heavy crops are always grown. ‘Trees planted in rich soil should be 
retarded in growth in order to form more fruit-buds and less wood. 

We believe in deep plowing, for in this we so disturb the laterals that the 
main roots become strengthened, striking deep and far into the sub soil and taking 
up such organic matters that go far toward producing the highest flavored and 
best colored fruits, besides forming strong and surer stays against wind and storm. 

For these reasons we never considered mulching very practical; there is too 
much tendency of the roots to form near the surface, attracted by the looseness of 
the soil under the mulch, and weakening the main ones; it is also very objection- 
able on account of being so great an harbor for all manner of insects. 

Perfect clean culture will do much toward helping us to get rid of our insect 
foes. Making a pasture of the orchard for our hogs we believe is not a good thing, 
but to let them in half a day three or four times during the week, rather hungry, 
so they will eat up all fallen fruit, will result in much good. The insects that may 
not have been reached by the sprayer, or in thinning, may be caught in this way. 
Our enemies are numerous, and we must use every means We Can bring or invent 
to aid us in destroying them. 

We quote from the Bulletin of the New York Experiment Station these very 
forcible remarks upon this subject : 

** Many insects remain during the winter in whatever rubbish or shelter they 
ean find in the fields, and many live on plants for some time after the crop is gath- 
ered. Itisasafe rule to clear off the after-math, and destroy it. Melon, citron, 
squash, cucumber and other similar vines are usually left in the fields after the 
crop is gathered, and there many a borer and striped beetle comes to maturity long 
after the farmer is done with the plants. The rule should be to gather and burn 
either by fire orin the manure pit mixed with lime. In orchards this is of espe- 
cialimportanece. In dead-wood onthe tree or ground, many species of insects 
hide or complete their development during the winter. Every dead branch and 
twig should be cut, and with the other rubbish, hauled out and burnt. The ashes 
will make a good fertilizer; loose bark does not help a tree much, while it does 
afford shelter to many hibernating species. Never leave an old wood-pile in or 
near an orenard, especially if the wood is of the same kind as the orchard trees. 
Many insects breed preferably in dead wood; but when it becomes too dry or rot- 
ten they have a sharp instinct that enables them to discover a weak or sickly tree, 
and they attack this at once and ruinit, where otherwise it might recover. Fal- 
len fruit [must] should always be destroyed. Were this systematically done, there 
would soon be no further complaint of curculio, and less of codling moth. The 
fruit should be fed to hogs, buried deeply, burned with lime, or disposed of in some 
other way that will prevent its maturing the insect it contains.”’ 

Let clean culture be the rule of the fruit-growers in every part of the State, 
and let us mark the result. J. A. Durkes, Weston, Mo. 


PEACH CULTURE. 


Among the many excellent fruits nature has produced for the enjoyment of 
man, the peach stands pre-eminent in quality. A fruit-tree widely cultivated in 
all countries where the climate is not too severe. It belongs to the Rose family, 
and was formerly called persica vulgaris. Its close affinity with the almond led 
later botanists to unite it with that, and it now stands in most modern works as 
amygdalus persica; but there are not sufficient botanical differences between the 
peach, almond, apricot and plum to separate them as distinct genera, and the most 
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recent view places them all in one genus, prunus; the botanical name for the peach 
likely to be hereafter accepted is prunus persica. The belief that the peach origin- 
ated in Persia is indicated in its early generic and present specific names, and by 
its having been formerly called malum persicum. It was apparently brought from 
that country to Europe, but DeCandolle, who has carefully investigated the mat- 
ter, regards the trees growing wild in ‘Turkey, Persia, and other parts of western 
Asia, as indications that the fruit has long been cultivated in those countries, and 
thinks its probable origin was in China, where it has been cultivated from the 
earliest times. It is commonly regarded asa short-lived tree, but in a genial soil 
and climate it attains a good age—there being in Virginia trees that were planted 
70 years, one on the eastern shore of Maryland known to be 100 years old, and there 
was one in France supposed to be considerably over 100. 

The peach-stone is not the seed proper, but a portion of the pericarp or seed 
vessel; technically, the fleshy part of the peach is the sarcocarp, and the inner the 
putamen. In some peaches these two parts when ripe are readily separable, such 
being called free-stones, while in others the two are firmly held together, and 
these are known as cling-stones. The stones of the different varieties differ much 
in their relative length and breadth, and some are terminated by a long, sharp 
point. The satune, where the two halves of the stone join, varies in prominence, 
and their regular pits or furrows with which the surface of the stone is marked are 
deeper in some varieties than in others. All these characters of the stone are of 
use to the pomologist in distinguishing varieties. The tree comes into bearing in 
a very few years from the seed; some varieties come very true from the eeed, but 
as is usual with fruits which have been long in cultivation, the seedling often pro- 
duces fruit unlike that of the parent tree. The short time required to test the 
quality of seedlings leads to a great increase of the number of varieties, and there 
are all over the country local kinds of quite as good quality as those admitted into 
the catalogues and fruit lists. 

In Downing’s ‘‘Fruits’? there are enumerated over 130 varieties. Indeed, 
new varieties are constantly appearing for which some peculiar excellence is 
claimed. Some of our standard varieties are of European origin, and have been 
long in cultivation, but the majority have originated in tnis country. While some 
will succeed wherever peaches will grow at all, others are only suited to particular 
localities. 

In a pomologieal classification peaches are divided into free-stones and cling- 
stones. These divisions are subdivided into two classes, the white, or light- 
colored, and the yellow-fleshed. ‘To the peach grower the time of ripening is of 
more importance than any other character, and one largely engaged in cultivating 
will endeavor to have a selection of sorts ripening continuously from the beginning 
to the end of the season, and this selection will vary according to location. On 
the southern slope of the Ozarks, the great peach belt of the southwest, all varie- 
ties seem to flourish, and selections are generally made as to their good quality. 
The early varieties grown here are Evans’ Extra Early, Amsden, Hale’s Early 
and several others; of the semi-cling family, among the latest are Smock, Won- 
derful, Ward’s Late, Picket’s Late and Solway: among the intermediate vari- 
eties are Troth’s Early, Red Rare-ripe, Old Mixon, Foster, Crawford Family 
Favority, Montrose, Eiberta and Susquehanna. In establishing an orchard, 
the planter purchases his trees from a nursery, or as is the custom in large 
orchards, produces them himself. ‘The stocks are raised from seeds, those being 
preferred from natural fruit. The seeds must be exposed to the influence of the 
weather during the winter; spread them in the autumn in a layer three inches 
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thick and spade them under. In the spring, the soil for the nursery being prepared 
and Jaid out in furrows four feet apart and several inches deep, the seeds are taken 
from the seed-bed and the earth sifted from them, dropped two and one-half inches 
apart in the furrows and covered. 

The young trees soon appear, are cultivated till August, when they are bud- 
ded with the desired variety. The following spring as soon as vegetation starts 
the stocks are cut off above the bud; the soil is well cultivated al) the season, at 
the close of which, when the leaves begin to fall, the trees are ready to be set in the 
orchard; planting is done in the fall or spring; a high northern slope is generally 
preferred, except in extreme northern localities a southern exposure may be best ; 
the trees are set 163 feet apart each way, and the spaces between occupied by some 

_hoed crops until the trees need the room. During this time the trees have the 
needed pruning to form their heads; they come into profitable bearing the third 
and fourth year. Picking is done when the fruit is in such a condition that it will 
be fit for use by the time it reaches the consumer; a single soft peach will spoil the 
rest in a basket or crate; they are shipped in baskets holding $ of a bushel, or in 
erates with a partition in the middle; extra choice fruit is packed in single layers 
in trays with tissue paper, or sprigged by having a leafy branch of the tree at the 
top of the basket or crate. 

Nature, ever lavish with her fruits for the sustenance of man, creates also the 
insects for their destruction. The peach-grower has many enemies to contend 
with. The curl is a disease which attacks the young leaves, causing them to swell 
up and become distorted. It is supposed to be due to an aphis or plant louse, but 
this is very doubtful. It is not nearly 80 serious as the yellows, which manifests 
itself in premature ripening, weak growth of shoots and sickly yellow leaves, and 
soon causes the death of the tree. The curculio, so destructive to the plum, 
attacks the peach also; the best remedy is to jar off and kill the insect. The peach- 
borer is the larva of (geria evitioso), and the most troublesome of all the ene- 
mies to the tree. The perfect insect, though it has much the appearance of a wasp, 
isamoth. The female is dark blue, the under wings transparent ; she deposits 
her eggs upon the bark of the tree near the ground, beginning in the early part of 
June and sometimes appearing allsummer. The young larva makes its way into 
the tree and lives upon the new wood to which it is very destructive; it undergoes 
its transformation and comes out the next spring as a perfect insect. The presence 
of the borer is indicated by an exudation of gum from the wound, and the only 
remedy is to cut it out. In the orchards the hands, after picking is over, are set 
at working or searching for and killing borers. 

The rot of peaches has long been a source of annoyance and loss to the grow- 
ers. The suggestions which Prof. E. F. Smith, of the Mycological Section of the 
Department of Agriculture, offers as a result of his observations in various peach- 
growing sections of the United States concerning peach-rot and peach-blight, may 
be able to overcome this serious obstacle. The disease is due to a parasitic fungus, 
which produces many small gray tufts on the surface of the rotten fruit; these 
tufts consist of spore-dust, which is washed by rains or blown about, and causes 
the rot to develop in sound peaches. The fungus lives over winter in the decayed 
fruits, and in this wav is reproduced year after year. ‘This fungus also canses a 
blight of twigs and branches ; in the spring those dry, wrinkled fruits which still 
cling to the branches, swell and soften under the influence of repeated rains, and 
produce a new crop of spores exactly like those of the previous season ; could the 
blighted twigs and rotted fruits of one season be entirely destroyed, the fungus 
would disappear, and the rot with it; for this reason all rotten peaches should be 
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removed from the trees and buried or burned; not a single rotted fruit should be 
allowed to winter over. 

Success and failure have both resulted from spraying. A very wet season is 
detrimental thereto, and is almost useless to continue the remedy. Under favor- 
able weather, it is very successfnl. 

A frequent cause of failure in the peach crop is one against which no precau- 
tion can avail—the destruction of the flower buds by intense cold during the 
winter. Spring frosts, unless at flowering time, do but little injury. The peach-tree 
is remarkably excitable, and a warm spell, such as frequently occurs in winter, 
will awaken the vegetable powers sufticiently to cause the buds to swell. If under 
these conditions a sudden change takes place, and as sometimes happens the tem- 
perature goes below zero, the fruit-buds are sure to be killed. There are a number 
of ornamental varieties of the peach which produce a profusion of flowers as double 
as roses. One of these, the Camelia-flowered, is especially beautiful. Some of 
them bear fruit of an indifferent quality. The dwarf varieties produce fruit when 
one or two feet high. One of these, the Golden Dwarf, originated in Georgia ; 
another is Italian, and others are Australian. The weeping peach originated with 
Win. Reid, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and bears his name. A purple-leaved variety 
of the peach is very showy in spring, but the leaves do not retain their dark pur- 
ple color through the summer. 1. E. KREYBILL. 

Olden, Mo. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. E. Kreybill—The peach 1s a fruit of location. If you have 
not a good location, it will not pay you to bother much with the peach. 
Our soil is adapted to the growing of this fruit. I don’t believe there 
is another place in the country where so many fruits can be grown, 
The greatest mistake the peach-growers of that locality are making is 
planting kinds not adapted to their soil and climate. 

The earliest peach we grow is the Evans’ Extra Eearly. I think it 
has more blush on its cheek than its worthy originator has. It is 
superior to the Alexander, Amsden, and all that class, but there is no 
money in growing any of these very early kinds; they rot badly, and 
don’t ship well unless picked too green, when they are of poor quality. 
Mr. Evans thinks that the introduction of Hale’s Early and its seed- 
lings was a misfortune to the peach-growers of the country. Among 
good, early kinds, I would name Troth’s and Mountain Rose, and Family 
Favorite, but the Elberta is the best peach I ever saw in any country. 
The Susquehanna is one of the finest. It is a rather shy bearer, but I 
don’t object to that. The fruit is so fine that it brings the very highest 
price in the market. With us, all kinds bear enough. 

Picquet’s Late, Solway and Smock are good later kinds. I don’t 
grow any cling-stone peaches. They will not sell for as high prices as 
free-stones. The best location is a high, northern slope. Don’t plant 
in low land. There is often a difference of ten or twenty degrees 
between lowlands and the adjacent uplands. I once thought you 
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could not get too far south for peaches, but our peaches in Howell 
county escaped, while farther south in Arkansas they bloomed earlier 
and were killed by late spring frosts. The peach is not a very sure or 
safe fruit to bear, but I think it is the best fruit that grows, and that it 
ean be made profitable in the right location. 

Pruning—We head our trees about one foot high, cutting back to 
a stick or stump when planting. We want a trunk of one foot, in 
order that we may get at the borers more easily than if they were 
branched at the groung. We do not allow a borer to escape; we use 
ashes around the trees to prevent borers and as a fertilizer. The 
’ branches should be cut back one-half or one-third the length of the 
previous year’s growth every spring. This method of pruning keeps 
the fruit nearer to the center of the trees, so they will not break down. 
Prune from March the first to the middle of April. We take all the 
old dead peaches from the trees and burn them to kill the spores of 
rot. Keep the trees as free as possible from weeds, and the surface 
soil mellow. A lye wash keeps the bark smooth and clean. 

1 think Howell county is better for peaches than Laclede, and also 
better than Arkansas. There is nothing like ashes for a fertilizer. We 
are preparing to get ashes from Canada; I know it will pay. I never 
bought any potash, and do not know whether it can be applied 
economically or not. The inside branches should be thinned every 
year. The branches that bear fruit this year will never bear again. 

It goes against the grain for a man to pull off half or more of his 
peaches when they are green and small, but it pays. The peaches 
should be six or eight inches apart on the twigs, or even further, if you 
want the finest fruit that will sell for three times the price of ordinary 
good fruit. We sold peaches in Kansas City for $6 per bushel when 
poor fruit was difficult to sell at any price. 

If I was ready I would plant peach trees in the fall. I planted a 
one year tree in November, and the next year it set twenty-six peaches. 
I removed half of them and it bore thirteen fine specimens. If think 
planting in the fall is just as good as in the spring. Your trees will 
make a better growth planted in the fall. 

The fruit should be thinned before the seed is hard, as the forma- 
tion of the seed exhausts the vitality of the tree. If you thin, the 
tree is able to bear a good crop of fine fruit every year. If this is 
neglected the tree overbears, the fruit is small, and the tree is injured 
so that it can not bear a good crop the following year. 

Pick a day or two before the fruit gets soft. If you ship too green 
it is not well. It will be well to keep a close watch when the fruit is 
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ripening, a8 it ripens very fast in hot weather, sooner than one is apt 
to think. 

Sam Miller—We had very few peaches in Montgomery county 
this season. I think the Elberta will be a peach for the whole country. 

Mr. Kreybill—We sold in Kansas City this year $1800 worth of 
Elberta peaches from six acres of trees planted in the spring of 1889. 

J.C. Evans—That is a big story, butif my word is worth anything 
in this Society, I can testify to its correctness. 

Mr. Murtfeldt—I think gathering, packing and shipping should 
have more attention than they have received. I knew two famous. 
peach-growers who made a success of the business—Dr. Hull, of Alton, - 
Il., and Mr. Wright, of St. Louis county. It is almost impossible in 
the market to get a perfect basket of peaches, no matter what you are 
willing to pay. 

Mr. Wright and Dr. Hull sold for 75 cents a basket, when others. 
were selling for 25 cents. They soid their inferior fruit on the open 
market without their names on the package. They could not afford to 
put their names upon inferior fruit. Their choice fruit was as good, or 
better, in the midde of the basket as on top. 

Dr. Curry—I came here very desirous of having the cultivation of 
the peach discussed. I believe that trees have habits the same as 
children. By training peach-trees correctly when young, they will fol- 
low the same way when older. We cultivate early in the spring for 
oats, and when these are off we cultivate the ground for corn. If you 
plant corn at first, you cultivate the soil at the wrong time. When 
corn is planted after oats, the ground is cultivated inthe hot and some 
times dry weather of mid-summer. We want to keep the trees grow- 
ing late in the summer. If you cultivate early and not late, the trees 
ripen their buds early, rest, and are ready to swell in the warm, wet 
weather of the fall, and be killed by the cold of winter. 


THE PLUM. 


J.C. Evans—Almost everything said on the peach will apply to 
the plum, except as to varieties. What varieties are worth cultivating ? 

A Member—Wild Goose and Abundance. 

Sam. Miller—I have had trees of the Abundance three years, but 
no fruit yet, though it is claimed to be an early bearer. 

Mr. Murray—I think we are now growing wild plums of too low 
quality. I think that the Abundance will be better than these natives, 
and that it will bear well. From a two-year-old tree that had stood 30 
degrees below zero, were picked three fine plums nearly as good as 
Green Gage. The tree that will do that is certainly worth looking 
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after. The Abundance will stand in North Missouri, and I believe 
there is a bonanza in it. I threw away the Mariana. It did not 
amount to anything. They are inferior to the native wild plum. 

Mr. Helvern—I read in a paper published in Ohio that the Abund- 
ance is one of the best they have there. They say it beatsall. I want 
to try it for this country. Spaulding is highly recommended some 
eighty miles south, in Arkansas. Wild Goose bears three or four 
crops when young, afterward it is no good. 

Sam. Miller—Of all the plums I[ have ever tried, the Louise is the 
best. It originated at Hermann, Mo., by Geo. Husmann. It is better 
than Wild Goose as much as the Winesap is better than the Ben Davis. 
They ripen without a defect when others are destroyed by the cureulio. 
I have no trees for sale. 

Mr. Elliott—In Barry county Wild Goose and German Prune are 
satisfactory. Lombard has had some fruit. I have a plum ealled 
Golden Mammoth, which is the largest and best, but we are a little too 
far north for it. 

Mr. Espenlaub—A friend of mine grows the German Prune suc- 
cessfully, and gets a good price for it in the city markets. The Way- 
land is the best I have. It is not very large, but is fine quality. 


THE CHERRY. 


Why it was that I, among so many, have been selected by our worthy Secre- 
tary to prepare a paper on the growingand marketing of this fruit, to be delivered 
before this assemblage of fruit growers, representing every part or our grand State, 
is more than I can understand. It seems to me that it would have been the wiser 
part of good judgment that we young members be allowed the privilege of being 
listeners awhile longer, and the older and more experienced take the floor. Suffice 
it to say that this is my first attempt. 

This noble fruit has for a long time been kept in the background to give place 
to the growing of the apple, peach, etc., on account, I suppose, of the inability to 
market the crop to a good advantages the main reason for which no doubt is in not 
selecting several different varieties which ripen at different times. The question of 
growing the cherry into a tree is of far less importance to the orchardist than the 
proper selection of varieties and the care and management after it is planted where 
it is to remain. 

Within the past few years a number of new varieties have been brought before 
the public, but most of them have been proved to be wanting in hardiness or 
quality, and have been discarded. The Montgomery is perhaps an exception, the 
tree being hardy and the fruit being somewhat better than the Early Richmond. 
We consider the Early Richmond the best all-round cherry, with the Montgomery 
a close second, and have therefore divided our orchard between these two varieties 
in order to have a succession of ripening, thereby affording greater ease in dispos- 
ing of the crop. Have tried May, Duke, Ostheim, Wragg and Dyehouse with no 
success. Have a few Windsor trees but have had no cherries as yets 
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Select a piece of rolling ground for your orchard; if flat and wet they soon 
die, as they cannot withstand much water. This, perhaps, accounts for the fact 
that so many complain of the cherry being such a short-lived tree. We have some 
trees that have been bearing for fourteen years,and have produced full crops about 
three out of every four years. Give the ground a good deep plowing in the fall, 
and in the winter if possible cover it with a heavy coat of stable manure; harrow 
it well as soon as the soil wil! pulverize well in the spring. Buy your trees direct 
from a reliable nurseryman, selecting only smooth, thrifty and bright-looking two- 
year-old trees. Plant as you would an apple tree, taking care to tramp the soil 
firmly about the roots and trim toa switch. Allow the tree to commence heading 
at three and one-half feet. Our orchard is planted 1515 feet, which, unless a 
liberal application of fertilizer is made, will be found a little close; [ think perhaps 
twenty feet would be better. Now. the orchard is planted; next comes the care 
and cultivation of it untilit comes into bearing. Don’t stick the trees into the 
ground and expect to simply wait a few years and reap a rich harvest. True, 
everything comes to him that waits, but something else besides waiting must be 
done; they need cultivation, and pruning and watching. Don’t bestrangers to them; 
be well uequainted with each one. We plant strawberries and raspberries in the 
orchard and give them thorough and clean cultivation, thereby giving them the cul- 
tivation they need without much extra labor. Ina part of the orchard where we had 
strawberries we covered them last winter with about two inches of strawy manure 
and turned under and sowed to buckwheat just after the strawberries were picked ; 
as soon as the buckwheat was in bloom it was also turned under, and the ground 
harrowed and sowed torye. The rye is now about six inches high, and it will also 
be turned under in the spring in time to have the ground planted to Gregg rasp- 
berries. ‘Treated in this manner our young orchard has made an unusually large 
and quick growth, and from their size might easily be taken for trees twice their 
age. Weprune the trees once a year, taking out all surplus branches and allowing 
only one main stem. 

The curculio has bothered us some in the cherry as well as the plum, but I 
think that ean be remedied by judicious spraying. Intended to spray the trees last 
spring, but owing to the excessive rainfall almost every day through the season 
did not doit. Next is the vital question of marketing the fruit. The cherries are 
picked with the stems on in quart boxes, and sold the same as raspberries and 
blackberries, bringing in our local market last year $2 per 24-quart case. 

When my father, Chas. Patterson, with whom many of you were well ac- 
quainted, first spoke of planting our nine-acre orchard, we asked him in surprise 
what would be done with all the cherries? He replied ; ‘‘Let us first get the cher- 
ries, then if we haven’t a market we’ll hunt one.’”? The orchard has not yet come 
into full bearing, having been planted about five years. Our own town will con- 
sume a great many, and the small towns in each direction will consume a great 
many more. I have had better success shipping to the small towns within a radius 
of fifty miles than to the larger cities, and as far as possible will let some one else 
ship to the cities. We have also a large evaporator near by, having a capacity of 
500 bushels of apples per day, that could be resorted to in case of necessity. Would 
like the experience of some one who has tried evaporating cherries; I see they are 
quoted high in the markets. Perhaps in a few years, a8 soon as our orchard comes 
into full bearing, I may be able to give you some interesting figures in regard to 
the cherry business. ARTHUR PATTERSON. 

Kirksville, Mo. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Henry Speer—The Mahabel don’t sprout. Eng. Morello is not as 
good as Karly Richmond. Ostheim is not successful. Dyehouse don’t 
succeed in Bates county. Sometimes cherries rot with us when the 
weather is wet and hot. 

Mr. Espenlaub—I think the Dyehouse is no better than the Early 
Richmond. Everyone should try the English Morello. 

H. Yeager—The English Morello is the best in Newton county. 

Mr. Murray—The paper by Mr. Patterson corresponds exactly 
with my experience. Some years all the cherries to be had are in town. 
I believe it is because the trees are somewhat protected from high 
winds. Montmorency bears better than Harly Richmond. 

Mr. Hopkins—lIs the cherry rot the same as the peach rot ? 

Answer—No. 

Mr. Helvern—Of 20 trees in Jackson county, eight near the house 
bore good crops; the others none at all. 

Sam Miller—Cherries with high timber on the north bore a good 
erop, while those not sheltered failed. 

Mr. Durand—I had more cherries than all the neighbors, the best 
crop in ten years. My trees are ona high northwest slope, and have 
not been cultivated for ten years. 


TREATMENT FOR MILDEW AND ROT. 


Black-rot and peronospora or downy mildew have been the two most formida- 
ble foes of the American grape-vines. The ravages of these microscopic mush- 
rooms discouraged and disheartened nearly all our grape-growers. The few men 
that kept their vineyards came to the conclusion that profit from grape-growing 
could not be expected, except, perhaps, very few varieties resisting rot and mil- 
dew better than most others. 

Nothing, therefore, could have pleased us better than the fact established 
after three years’ experimenting with copper remedies, under the direction of our 
National Department of Agriculture. The fact, I say, that not only mildew (as 
had already been proven in France), but likewise the still more fatal pest of black- 
rot, are under our control, and can both be entirely prevented by correct spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture or other copper solutions; this wasin 1890. Our experi- 
‘ence in 1891 fully verified this claim. The season of 1892, with an extremely wet 
Spring and early summer, proved that by spraying we can succeed in most unfa- 
vorable years, not only with Norton, [ves and Perkins, but with Rogers’ hybrids, 
Delaware, Triumph and the long list of varieties that, even in fair seasons, used 
to be a mere source of disappointment. 

Last summer it required from five to eight sprayings to keep our vines free 
from rot and mildew, while three to five applications are quite sufticient in ordi- 
Nary seasons. A neighbor of ours who postponed his spraying becanse the inces- 
Sant rains would be sure to wash off the solution made almost as complete a failure 
as another neighbor who argued spraying was useless until dry weather had set 
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in, because *‘the rain would wash away allrot and mildew from the fruit.” Just 
such mistakes as these are to blame for all failures in spraying grape-vines, for 
wherever fruit and foliage are covered with a copper solution, the germination of 
the spores or seeds of the fungi causing rot and mildew is impossible. But just as. 
impossible it is forany spray to be of the least benefit, if applied after this ger- 
mination has taken place. When by naked eye we can discover the least trace of 
mildew or rot, it proves that we should have commenced spraying at least ten days. 
before. The way to prepare and apply the sprays is fully and ably described in 
the bulletins published and distributed freely by our National Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Bordeaux mixture and the ammoniacal solution of carbonate of copper are now 
almost exclusively used. For the last two years I have treated about eight acres. 
of vines with one and eight acres with the other solution, and both with equally 
good success. I use a Eureka knapsack sprayer with Vermore! nozzle. In 
various parts of my vineyards I dig holes to collect rain-water, and at these holes 
fill the knapsack, adding the needed proportion of ammonia solution or concentrated 
Bordeaux mixture. Thus water carrying is reduced toaminimum. A Bordeaux 
mixture of 14 pounds of bluestone to 22 gallons of water, is just as effective as the 
stronger solution formerly used. This summer I allowed the Bordeaux mixture to 
settle, using only the clear liquid for spraying. This avoids clogging of the nozzle, 
makes spraying easier and keeps the fruit clean without impairing the eftectiveness. 
of the spray. To the sediment water may be added again, and the bluish white- 
wash use for sprinkling strawberries, melons, potatoes, tomatoes, ete. 

Finally, I claim one more benefit for spraying; it greatly improves the hardi- 
ness of our vines. Ability to resist low temperature mostly depends on the per- 
fect ripening of the wood. ‘The fruit, canes and buds can only ripen while the 
foliage is sound. Well-sprayed vines keep their leaves perfect till killed by a hard 
frost, and thus reach the highest possible degree of hardiness. 

On the 19th of last January, the thermometer at the United States fish hatch- 
ery, at Neosho, fell to 22° below zero. This was sufficient to kill nearly all the 
fruit-buds on unsprayed Norton or Cynthiana vines, while all those that had been. 
well sprayed the summer before brought a fine crop. I mention the Norton 
because it is perhaps less affected by mil@ew than any other vine. Varieties sub- 
ject to mildew show still more clearly the benefit of spraying. European hybrids, 
like Triumph, Campbell, Brilliant, Goethe, Carman and many others, produced 
fine crops after standing last winter unprotected. Still more agreeably was I sur- 
prised to get grapes from my numbers 50 ang 56, two varieties produced about fif- 
teen years ago by crossing the delicious, but very tender Herbemont, with one of 
our large wild summer grapes (Vitis dstivolis, type Lincecumii), usually called Post- 
oak grapes in Texas. 

Nos. 50 and 56 are fine grapes and our very latest varieties, but proved too. 
tender to be valuable, and therefore were never propagated. Now I consider 
them about as promising as any grapes we have. You, Mr. President, have tasted 
them, and [ dare say that in quality and appearance they closely resemble the va- 
rieties Prof. T. V. Munson has originated by similar crosses. 

Among that splendid list of 29 new grapes, by far the finest collection ever 
offered in America, now being introduced by T. V. Munson, of Denison, Texas, 
eight of the most exquisite varieties are crosses of Herbemont on wild Post-oak or 
summer grapes of Texas and Southwest Missouri. Mr. Munson, with his char- 
acteristic conscientiousness, recommends these for the south only. [am glad to be 
able to state that four of them were tried here, and have stood 22 degrees below 
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zero a8 Well as Nos. 50 and 56. It seems safe therefore to conclude that with good 
spraying, these southern grapes will prove hardy enough for the latitude of Central 
Missouri. Mr. Munson’s other grand acquisitions will succeed far north of Mis- 
souri. His ‘‘America,” for example, is a seedling of Jaeger’s No. 70, containing 
the blood of our large mative summer grape crossed with Vitis Rupestris, and con- 
sequently surpasses in hardiness any American vine heretofore cultivated. Mr. 
Munson’s great work insures an immense improvement in the quality of our grapes, 
and spraying with copper solutions has made their yield so much more certain, 
that we can confidently look forward to a great revival of American viticulture. 
Neosho, Mo., Dec. 1, 1892. HERMANN JAEGER. 


e DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Espenlaub—A great many grapes are being planted around 
Kansas City. They pay very well. Ives and Moore’s Early bore half 
crops. Spraying seemed to make no difference this season. In years 
past we could tell plainly where they had been sprayed. Without 
good foliage you cannot get good fruit or sound wood for next year. 
For this reason it is necessary to spray, even if the grapes are bagged. 
Early varieties pay best. They are planting the Champion. It brings 
good money there. Then comes Moore’s Early and Worden. I con- 
sider Niagara the best white grape we grow. Moore’s comes imme- 
diately after the Champion, and has fine, showy bunches, bringing the 
highest prices. The Jewell is the best early grape, but is a poor 
grower. The Garber I got from Mr. Miller I think is the Worden. If 
it is not, I can’t see any difference between them. 

Sam. Miller—The Garber is two weeks the earlier. 

Mr. Jaeger—I have not tried Mr. Barr’s Ideal. As to the best 
varieties for market, I could have answered that question a few years 
ago very quickly. Now it is avery hard question, for since the dis- 
covery of means to successfully fight the rot, we can grow almost any 
variety. I like to plant the new varieties. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 7—7 p. m. 


Music—Solo. 
Then followed a beautiful recitation by one of the young ladies of 
Carthage. 
PEAR BLIGHT. 


Dr. J. Hensley, Springfield—Some three years ago I was talking 
with an orchardist, and remarked that I had an idea of planting fruit. 
He said, “ Doctor, if you want to plant fruit, piant pears; I will give 
you a remedy for the blight and you can make a fortune out of it.” 
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He told of an orchard near Memphis, Tenn., which had made the 
‘owner some money, but the blight was beginning to kill the trees and 
the owner was discouraged. A lady offered to tell him a remedy that 
would stop the blight. He applied the remedy ang had no more blight. 
for seven or eight years. When it began again the same remedy 
checked it. I saw a son of this Dr. Scruggs three years ago. He 
said he had used the same remedy with success. This Mr. Scruggs 
told Bishop Payne of this remedy. I saw Mrs. Payne Jast summer a. 
year ago. She said that the pear orchard in Mississippi, to which this 
remedy was applied in 1872, was still alive and bearing regularly every 
year. Three years ago I was at the house of Dr. Barrett, of Spring- 
field. The pear-trees in his yard had the blight. We applied the 
remedy to two of them. These two trees are now in perfect health, 
and the dead limbs have sloughed off. The tree in which we did not 
insert the remedy died. We tried it last year and on different trees: 
this year. It has been successful in every instance, in either old trees 
or young. I have been afraid to speak of this thing till I gaveit a 
thorough trial. Some parties told me I could patent it and make a. 
fortune. I told him I believed I could do more good by coming here 
and giving the remedy to this Society. 

The remedy is calomel, a mercurial preparation well known, much 
used, and much abused by the medical profession. It is a powerful 
remedy. It is applied by cutting across the trunk of the tree, raising 
the edges of the bark, inserting about ten grains of the calomel, and 
then binding up the wound. The sap takes up the calomel and carries 
it into the general circulation of the tree. It must be applied while . 
the sap is circulating. I am convinced of its efficacy, and I think if 
you will experiment in a like manner, you will have favorable results. 
I will be glad to furnish the names of those who have tried this rem- 
edy successfully for 22 years. I hope we will be able to overcome this: 
great drawback to the culture of the pear. It makes no difference on 
which side of the tree or at what stage of the moon you insert the 
calomel. 


WORK OF OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Prof. J. W. Keffer—I will talk to you in a free way instead of read- 
ing a paper on the work of the Station at Columbia. I will refer only 
to the Horticultural department. The lines of work are so varied, and 
the opportunity for work is so great, that no man can go amiss. 

I came to the Station only last January; I came from North 
Dakota, a very widely different country from this, as you know; I 
think I ought to go extremely slow; I am carrying out lines of work 
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begun by my predecessor, Prof. J. W. Clark. He collected together 
about 130 named varieties of the strawberry grown in small plats. From 
the seed of some of these he grew 6000 seedlings. 

Warfield, Crescent, Bubach and Gandy were the kinds mostly 
used. In the whole 6000 there is not a single variety better than its 
parent. Only one hundred of them seem worthy of trial. I sent 
some of the fruit of these seedlings to Chillicothe last summer. We 
saved all these seedlings to testthem another year. Possibly a second 
year may develop qualities which the first season did not reveal. I 
question whether it is a profitable line of work for the Station to carry 
on. Seedsmen and nurserymen have done much work along this line. 
In planning work for the future I have had this ,in mind, not to do 
work that others were doing. It is necessary to test the adaptability 
“of fruit to different sections of the State. What succeed at Columbia 
may not doelsewhere. I expect and hope to gather there a very large 
collection of fruits. We should have a very extensive collection of 
ornamentals, also shrubs and flowers. We want to test the fitness of 
these to our climate and soil, and also to study the diseases and insects 
which prey upon them. 1 think the Station will make of this a most 
eareful study. 

When we have a large collection of apple, pear, peach, cherry, 
plum and other trees, and small fruits, the insects and diseases will 
surely come. 

It takes but a few words to outline this policy. It will require a 
very long time to make a study of the problems whicharise. I believe 
there should be a remedy for the pear blight. Scientific men have 
worked upon this subject for a long time. As orchards increase their 
enemies will increase. Every year will bring new troubles. We hope 
to be able to help you to aremedy. May I hope to have the assistance 
of the members of this Society? I have already met with a kind 
reception. 

J. C. Evans—In regard to the origination of new varieties, it is 
what we want the Station to do. The State Society suggested that 
line of work to Mr. Clark. We trust Prof. Keffer will continue in the 
same line. We were proud of the strawberries from Columbia shown 
at Chillicothe last summer. The sight of such fine fruit made us glad 
that we had suggested such a work to Mr. Clark. 

L. A. Goodman—It seems to me that Prof. Keffer loses sight of 
the facts to be learned from these seedlings, or from growing more 
seedlings. It does not matter so much if the seedlings are good or 
bad, but the question the Society would like to know is the results of 
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certain crosses, and what traces of the parents are found in the seed- 
lings. 

The question we have long desired answered, and the one Prof. 
Clark was experimenting upon, was: Can you breed for certain results ? 
and if so, how ean it be done? 

We hope Prof. Keffer will not lose sight of this question, and that 
he will watch closely the seedlings now on hand with these questions 
always before him. 

Mr. Speer—The State of Illinois has district Experiment Stations, 
where new plants are sent for trial and distribution. They have three 
central stations, northern, central and southern, but I believe they have 
a number of auxiliary stations. It seems to me we should have some- 
thing of this kind. Send new plants that promise to be valuable to 
each of these stations, so they can have more than a local test. 

J.C. Evans—The understanding between the State Society and 
Prof. Clark was that we hoped to arrange it so that we should have 
these stations in five or six different parts of the State, and itisa 
shame it is not done. 

Mr. Barker—These experiments should be made under the Hatch 
bill. They may run through many years, and be beyond the time and 
means Of individuals. Why not make every school in the country an 
experiment station? America is the only country in the world that 
does not teach its young people technical studies. 

N. F. Murray—I agree with our President in regard to the straw- 
berries shown at Chillicothe. I was very much pleased with them. It 
may be true that nurserymen and others are giving much time and 
work to this subject, but it would be better for the stations to do the 
work. They would be more likely to give us impartial opinions as to 
the merits of their new kinds. As to the berries in question, the fruit 
may not be superior to the old kinds, but the foliage may be superior, 
more able to resist fungi, insects, wet and dry weather. I hope the 
time will come when the elementary principles of horticulture will be 
taught in the schools of our land. 

L. A. Goodman—TI don’t want to be one of those gray-haired men 
who go to school and learn nothing. You and I don’t want to stop 
where we are; we have something to do. There is no reason in the 
world why we may not breed a certain line of apples which may be 
much more hardy than any we now have. Some peaches are hardier 
than others, which shows we may grow a hardier strain than we now 
have. Our fruit-growers have made suggestions of lines of work they 
would like to see carried on, and we can but just get one thing started, 
when lo, it stops. 
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Mr. Evans—There is a gentleman in this house who has done 
more good to the State than the $100,000 spen: by our Station, and 
more than the Station has accomplished in all its experiments. 

Sam. Miller—I am more willing to be taught than ever. I am not 
one who knows it all, but think our Experiment Station is failing in its 
duty. We have a hundred men in the State doing more than our 
Station. 

Mr. Rothwell, of Moberly—The Board of Curators of the State 
University consists of nine members, not more than one from any con- 
gressional district. They appoint three of their number as an Execu- 
tive committee to do most of the business. This committee requested 
me to visit you. I am here to express their wishes for the progress 
of this Society. If I could bring them to this hall to see this beautiful 
sight, Iam sure they would realize that you are doing much for the 
development of our great State. I want to shake hands with you and 
your officers. We should be better acquainted; I think we should 
watch our officers; if they are honest it will keep them industrious and 
vigilant. Iam going to ask you to appoint a commit.ee to meet with 
the full Board on the 20th of this month. Let us work together, en- 
thuse together, and look iuto the finances. Advise with us, counsel 
with us, direct with us, and lead the way. In the past many discoy- 
eries were made by accident, but we can’t wait for accidents now. 
What the world needs we must bring to pass. I stand before farmers 
and fruit-growers. I ama lawyer, and am proud of my profession, but 
my ancestors for many generations were farmers. We don’t live on 
hog, beef, nor chickens alone, but frait—God’s bounty from the garden 
of Eden. Let us work together for the good of our great and growing 
State. 

L. A. Goodman—I believe the best time for this Society to visit 
Columbia will be next summer when the strawberries are ripe. 

Music by quartette. 


THURSDAY, December 8—9 a. m. 


The following letters were read by the Secretary : 

MeEpForD, Ork., May 7, 1892. 

Drar Sir—I learn that you are a partner of the Olden Fruit Co. Will you 
kindly furnish me with some horticultural statistics of the State as well as of the 
Ozark belt. 

While this is a fair country for fruit,it is by no means what it is said to be; 
and owing to late frost, there will be few peaches here this season. ‘The seasons 
are extremely variable: last vear, fearfully hot; in 1890, very dry, and just now 
a cold wind blowing, with a lot of rain last week. 
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I have the report issued by your State for 1889 and 1890, and [ see that ‘* Poor 
Old Missouri”? is yet young. Your State has done wonders during the last few 
years. I spent some twelve months in Missouri, and am sorry I ever left it. [send 
you copies of Oregon Board reports. 

With an apology for troubling you, 1 am, Yours faithfully, 
L. A. Goopman, Esq. C. H. Goprery. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 6, 1892. 
L. A. Goopman. Secretary Missouri State Horticultural Society, Carthage, Mo.: 

My Drar Sir—A very important meeting of the Florists’ Club for Thursday, 
Dec. 8, makes it impossible for me to attend the meeting as I had promised you. 
I enclose my paper herein, and if you will have some one kind enough to read it, L 
will be very much obliged. 

Mr. Duffey of the botanical gardens had promised to do it for me, but it ismy 
sad duty to announce his death just last Saturday, from heart failure. He was in 
perfect health only about a week before the fatal stroke, when he was taken down 
with typhoid fever. I know that he was connected several times with your meet- 
ings, and that you will feel with the St. Louis florists the sore loss in his death. 

Again regretting that it is impossible for me to be with you, and wishing you 
a most prosperous meeting, Iam, 
Yours very truly, 
E. H. MIcHe.,. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, December 5, 1892. 
Mr. L. A. Goopman, Carthage, Mo.: 


My Drar Str—I expected to attend your meeting, but it now seems I shall 
not return to Missouri in time. I regret this very much, especially because at this 
meeting business conceraing making a good exhibit at the World’s Fair will come 
up, and I feel very much interested in making a good, big fruit show. 

However, I hope the meeting will be well attended, and as we have so many 
good horticulturists among our number, I feel that this matter will not be over- 
looked. 

If I can be of service, command me at any time. I hope we may have a good, 
big apple crop in ’93, and I hope to handle them larger than ever, and a good apple 
crop will help us in Missouri’s fruit show. Regards to you and all. 

Yours truly, ] 
Cuas. C, BELL. 

The weather is fine here. I wasin Hitchcock yesterday. You willremember 
our friend Stringfellow. lL wish you could see the roses in bloom, ete. B. 


Sr. Louris, Mo. December 6, 1892. 
L. A. Goopman, Esq., Sec’y, Carthage, Mo’: 


Dear Str—I enclose one dollar, which please place to my credit on account of 
dues. I regret very much my inability to attend this meeting, as [ have always 
derived great pleasure and accumulated a great deal of valuable information upon 
every such occasion. 

Espceially would I have been glad to have been able to attend this meeting, 
as it is held in the very midst of the apple garden of the world, where the subject. 
of the apple, the king of all fruits, can be discussed with more practical knowledge 
than elsewhere. 
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[have mailed you afew dodgers, which I would like to have you place upon 
a table where the members can get them, for I do not want the members of theold 
Society to miss a chance at a good thing, 


With best wishes, | am, Yours truly, 
; EK. I’. Houvisrer. 


ADVANCEMENT OF HORTICULTURE IN MISSOURI. 


Mr. L. A. GoopMan, Secretary : 

[ had fully intended to prepare a paper for the meeting of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society this year, but my time has been so fully occupied with official 
duties that the date for the meeting is at hand and the paper is unwritten. I shall 
not prepare the paper now, but shall take this opportunity of making an urgent 
plea for more work looking toward the advancement of horticulture in our State. 
There are hundreds of questions to-day of the highest importance to every fruit, 
vegetable and flower grower in Missouri, that can only be answered after a series 
of careful experiments judiciously planned and scientifically carried out. I donot 
have reference to the mere testing of varieties. This sort of work is well enough 
in its place, but we need something deeper,something that will cause fruit-growers 
allover the country to turn to Missouri asa light-giver upon horticultural sub- 
jects. 

Why, for example, can not we improve the many fruits and vegetables already 
known to be well adapted to the climate of our region? The idea! strawberry, the 
ideal peach, apple. and a long list of other fruits. are yet to be brought out. Why 
can not Missouri make a name for herself by earnestly setting to work to obtain 
some of these ideals? This, however, is only one question. There are others 
equally important, such as the effect of soil, cultivation, manuring, ete., upon the 
yield. color, size, shape, keeping qualities, and other important requisites of fruits 
and vegetables; the effect of weather on the fruitfulness and Jongevity of trees ; 
the improvement of present methods of propagation; the prevention of fungus 
disease and the destruction of insect pests. Each of these subjects might be 
dilated upon until a mere sketch of the points they cover would make a book. 

However, I suppose I have said enough along this line, and will attempt to 
answer, in a brief way, the all-important question of how this work is to be done. 
Private parties can not do it, of course, and such being the case, we must look to 
the State for aid. 

Already we have an Experiment Station where exactly such work as here 
outlined is supposed to be carried on. We do not know how much money is being 
spent by the Experiment Station authorities in horticultural work, but we do know 
that if justice were done the fruit-growers of Missouri, $5000 a year would be 
devoted to their interests. This is a small sum, an insignificant sum, when we 
take into consideration the interests at stake. I am morally certain that if $20,000 
a year were properly expended in Missouri for horticultural work, that the money 
would be returned a hundred-fold. Asa beginning, I believe that $19,000 could be 
used to good advantage. Five thousand dollars of this might, with all propriety, 
come from the Experiment Station funds and the rest from the State proper. Every 
dollar of this money should be placed where it will do the most good for horticul- 
ture. It should not be used for costly improvements nor fur paying high-salaried 
Officials having no direct connection with the work. Let it be shownin every 
way that an honest, conscientious endeavor is being made to do good work, and [ 
am sure no fault will be found. I have perhaps already made this letter too long, 
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but my heart is with Missouri and her interests, hence my inability to stop until I 

had at least partly spoken my mind. Wishing you a pleasant and profitable meet- 

ing, | remain truly yours, B. T. GaLtoway. 
Garrett Park, Maryland, December 3, 1892. 


CHAMPAIGN, Itt , December 6, 1892. 
L. A. Goopman, Carthage, Mo. : 


Dear Srr—We regret exceedingly the conflict of dates of our meeting, and at 
a meeting last evening our executive board authorized: me to write you, saying 
that our next meeting will be the second Tuesday in December, when we hope 
they will not conflict. Very truly, 
A. C. HammMeEn, Secretary. 


CuicaGo, Int,, December 2, 1822. 
To the Missouri State Horticultural Society : 

GENTLEMEN—I do not know whether it has occurred to you or not that there 
are a large number of broad-minded horticulturists in the West who are interested 
in the doings of the fruit-growers in more than one State, and who would, if pos- 
sible, attend the meetings of a number of the State Horticultural Societies. By 
the practice in vogue, however, for the last few years, it has been next to impos- 
sible for any one to attend the meetings of the State Horticultural Societies of a 
number of contiguous States. To illustrate the point in question: the Missouri, the 
Kansas, the Illinois, Indiana and the Northern lowa Horticultural Societies’ meet- 
ings are all held in the week December 5-9, and the Minnesota and the Nebraska 
meetings are both held in the week December 10-13. I do not know whether this 
is a mere coincidence, or whether the constitutions of the various Societies neces- 
sitate the meetings being held at the same time. 

As you are perhaps aware, the secretaries of the various large fairs have an 
association which meets after the fair season of one year, in which they decide 
upon circuits, so that the States which are near to each other will not have their 
fairs so that they conflict. Of course there are one or two exceptions to this, but 
asa rule the plan has worked very successfully. Why would it not bea good idea 
for the horticulturists to follow some such similar plan? If such were done, those 
who so desire it could attend a number of the meetings, which this year is impossi- 
ble. It would bea very natural thing for an I[llinoisan to desire to attend the 
Indiana State meeting, or vice versa, and the same is true of Kansas and Missouri; 
but this year the four meetings all come in the same week. 

.I write this mostly with the idea in view that it would be best for the horti- 
culturists themselves to have some arrangement, and secondarily because from a 
personal motive, which I know is shared by a number of the newspaper men. I 
personally should like to be present at all of the meetings of the State Horticul- 
tural Societies, but it is simply impossible to be in four places at once, and [know 
that a number of other newspaper men feel the same way, and while this is stated 
ag a secondary reason. it seems to me that it has some importance, because I 
think every one will acknowledge that the ‘practical benefit derived from the 
meeting of any Society is much enlarged by means of the reports published in the 
various hewspapers. 
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The above is merely suggestive, and may have been considered by your 
Society before. If, however, you have not given it previous consideration, L 
should be very glad to have you think of this suggestion, and for one would very 
much appreciate some action upon the same. 


WIth best wishes, I remain, 
Yours truly, 


ORANGE J UDD FARMER Co. 
Per Jas. 8S. Jupp. 


L. A. GoopMan, Secretary, Westport, Mo.: 

My Dear Str—My time is not my own at present, and [am very sorry that L 
cannot attend the thirty-flfth annual meeting of our Society at Carthage. 

If we fail to get the $10,000 per year, we should at once join hands with the 
State Board of Agriculture and try to get a State Entomologist, who should of 
course be Miss Mary E. Murtfeldt. 

With best wishes for a good meeting, I am, 


Yours truly, 
HENRY STROTHER. 


Mipp.e Horr, N. Y. November 19, 1892. 
L. A. Goopman, Esq., Secretary Missouri State Horticultural Society : 

Dear Sir—Please accept my thanks for acopy of the program of your annual 
meeting to be held at Carthage, December 6-9. It is an excellent one, and I doubt 
not your meeting will be equally or more interesting than the one I had the pleas- 
ure to attend in Sedalia last year. 

Of that I shall always have the most pleasant recollections. The continued 
earnest interest manifested by allin attendance—the ability and thoroughness of 
the addresses—the exact horticultural knowledge of most of those who took part 
in the discussions—the uniform courtesy of all—the quiet and efficient manner in 
which the meeting was handled by its oflicers—the many pleasant acquaintances [ 
formed, and the size and perfection of the fruit on exhibition impressed, me most 
favorably, and the few days I spent there will always be remembered with great 
pleasure. I only regret that [ cannot attend your meeting at Carthage, for I am 
sure | would gain much valuable information. 

Please remember me to President Evans and Judge Miller (if he is present ), 


and believe me, 
Yours truly, 


WitiraM D. Barns. 
Mr. Mider of Kansas came near visiting me last summer; if he is at your 
meeting, please tell him I hope yet to have the pleasure of entertaining him. 


Prof. J. W. Keffer spoke of the death of Prof. J. C. Duffey, of 
Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis, and spoke in high terms of Mr. Duffey as a 


man, a scientist, and a teacher. 
SepaLia, Mo., August 13, 1892. 
L. A. Goopman, Secretary, Westport, Mo.: 

Dear Srr—I mailed you to-day a copy of the St. Louis ‘‘ Republic,” contain- 
ing my article, and will mail you a couple of copies of one of our local papers, 
which copied the article and commented uponit. I have mailed marked copies of 
these papers to over a dozen of our leading horticulturists in different parts of the 
State. Now, if our members of the State and local societies will follow this 
article up as therein suggested—not in a sickly way, but with the determination to 
win—succegs will crown our efforts. 
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My object in sending the article to the ‘‘Republic”’ was: first, to give it ex- 
tensive circulation; second, I assumed that possibly the **‘Rural World’ and 
‘*Journal of Agricultnre’’ would copy it; third, if first published in either of the 
latter, no big daily would copy it. 

By the same mail that brought me the paper containing the article I received 
a letter reading as follows: 

“St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12, 1892.—Your article, ‘* Missouri Fruit Growing,” 
in this days, Republic, prompts me to respectfully inquire how and where ean I 
procure the specified reports. Any information will be received with the sincerest 
thanks. Very respectfully, A. Borlinghaut, 315 Olive St. ” 

Yours truly, 
H. STROTHER. 


MISSOURI FRUIT-GROWING. 


To the Editor of the Republic: 

The thirty-fourth annual report of the State Horticultural Society of Missouri 
has been received, and, like the preceding reports edited by Mr. L. A. Goodman, of 
Westport, Mo., Secretary of this Society, is of extreme value to the fruit-growers 
and farmers generally of this State, and should be carefully studied by them and 
then placed in their libraries and zealously guarded for future reference and for 
the benefit of their children. Great would be the results if the people of our State 
would only study these reports and plant and care for their orchards and fruits as 
therein directed and advised. The State Horticultural Society is composed of not 
only the best men in Missouri, but also of the best posted, most scientific and most 
successful horticulturists in the west. ‘They are men who prepare themselves for 
their profession by hard and close study and research, just as the successful lawyers 
doctor, preacher, artist and scientists do; but, wholly unlike these professions, the 
great big-hearted, brainy, successful fruit-growers give their knowledge, experi- 
ence and advice to all freely. On this point I will quote a few lines from Secretary 
Goodman (Thirty-fourth Hort. Rep., p. 170): ‘‘How many of us give out facts of 
our profession which have cost us months of labor and many dollars of money to 
prove for the mere asking. Can you point to any other profession which will begin 
to do as we do? The other day a certain lawyer in Kansas City asked me question, 
about planting an orchard which were worth thousands of dollars to him, and yet 
he never once thought of paying for any of it. The same lawyer charged me $5 
for writing a contract.”’ 

The members of this Society are not only giving so much away, but they are 
the most unselfish men in the world, for they beseech their neighbors, friends and 
foes, and beg of the entire agricultural population of the State to plant more trees, 
more apple trees, and fruit trees of all kinds. This has been the constant theme of 
this Society since its organization in 1859. That veteran horticulturist, Norman 
J. Colman, is the father of this Society, and he still takes a lively interest in its 
welfare. To enumerate the benetits of this Society tothe State at large, and 
give the names of the prominent horticulturists who have been its leading mem- 
bers, and show the results of their work, would require a volume. 

When it is considered that the value of the fruit crop of the State has steadily 
increased year by year from a very insignificant amount in 1859 to the enormous 
sum of over $10,000,000 in 1890, and nearly $20,000,000 in 1891, and the business 
has grown from the embryo state to full-grown, full-fledged science—a learned 
profession—all the direct results of the labors of this Society, should not every- 
one who has the best interests of his State at heart do everything in his power to 
help the good work along ? 
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The crop of this year will not exceed one-half that sum. Why this great 
falling off? Those who are not deep learned in this science say the climate or 
season is entirely responsible for this loss of $10,000,000 to our State in one year, 
but those at the top of the ‘profession know better, they know the secret of suc- 
cess in most seasons, and are constantly studying and experimenting to learn how 
to overcome the most extreme climatic influences, and the bad seasons, and will 
one day be masters of the situations, and, withthe exception of the most extreme 
seasons, be able to produce each year a regular, even crop of the choicest fruits. 

The annual destruction by insects and fungiof the fruits of the State reaches 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the entire crop. The ordinary farmer who is not thor- 
oughly posted in these matters receives from his one-acre apple orchard from 
nothing to $100 per year, while the enlightened, wide-awake horticulturist receives 
from his acre from $100 to $500 per year. ‘he same is true of other fruits, and the 
want of success from lack of knowledge causes a loss to the State of millions of 
dollars annually. How can this be remedied ? I offer the following suggestions 
to the careful consideration of all Missourians : 

Have the State annually place to the credit of the State Horticultural Society 
the sum of $10,000, the Society to employ a good man and require him to go into 
each county of the State and organize horticultural societies, hold institutes and 
meetings and instruct the peoplein the art of horticulture and teach them the true 
acience of fruit-growing. The Secretary should issue bulletins to the farmers and 
members of all horticultural societies in the State, giving them fresh instructions, 
new remedies and discoveries just at the time they most need it. The present plan 
of issuing only the annual reports, while of wonderful benefit, is entirely too slow. 
Instead of 3500 copies, as now published, { would have at least 10,000, all bound in 
¢cloth. 

In this itinerant work give the Secretary one or more assistants, one of whom 
should be an entomologist, who should furnish the Secretary with entomological 
notes for the bulletins, and an annual report to be published in the annual reports 
of the Horticultural Society, and alsoin the annual reports of the State Board of 
Agriculture. The cashincome of the Horticultural Society from membership fees, 
and the surplus, if any, of the State appropriations, might be used by the Society 
for premiums at their annual and semi-annual meetings and State fairs. 

Space forbids further detail—now for results. Keep this work up, and at the 
end of ten years the annual fruit crop of this State will be $50,000,000, instead of 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 as at present. The outlay by the State of $10,000 per 
annum would amount to $100,000 in ten years, and the net income for the tenth 
year would be at least $30,0Q0,000, and for the ten years could be safely put at $100,- 
900,000. How long would you have to talk to a business man to get him to invest 
$101) ,000 and receive in return $100,000,000 ? 

This is not all! The benefits of this work would not stop here, but go on 
blessing the generations to come until the ‘‘wreck of nations and crash of worlds.” 
This is not fancy nor an idle dream, but sober facts. 

How shall this appropriation be gotten? By the horticulturists turning their 
special attention to the members of the Legislature in a systematic way ; by those 
in each county holding stated meetings and having a standing committee whose 
duty shall be to escort the representative and senator to each of these meet- 
ings, and then enlighten and educate these law-makers by showing them what the 
Society has done in its cramped and crippled condition. Show them its needs and 
the great and lasting benefits to be received in return for the small allowance of 
$10,000 per annum. Loan them the last three or half dozen copies of the 
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reports of the Society, and ask them to first read and reread each one of 
Secretary ‘Goodman’s reports, next the discussions, resolutions and able articles 
contained therein, in the order named. Then get them to join the Society and 
promise to vote for the appropriation of $10,000 as above set forth. Write articles 
to your country papers on this subject and get them to publish choice articles from 
the annual reports bearing on the subject. By a united and systematic effort on 
this line, in the language of Sam Jones, you will ‘‘get there.’ 

Members of the Horticultural Society of Missouri, this is the way to get the 
appropriation, and farmers and citizens of Missouri, it will be the best investment 
you ever made, and will put grand old Missouri where she should be, the first fruit 
State in the Union. HENRY STROTHER. 


Mr. L. A. Goopman, Secretary, Westport, Mo.: 

Dear Srr—Following up the course suggested inj my erticle on ‘‘ Missouri 
Fruit-growing and How It May Be Encouraged,” which appeared in the St. Louis 
Republic of August 13, 1892, and which has been extensively copied by many 
other papers throughout the State, including the farmer’s best friend, Colman’s 
Rural World, I would now suggest that our State Horticultural Society, at its 
annual meeting in December, should pass a set of stirring resolutions to be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature, demanding of that body an appropriation of at least. 
$10,000 per annum for the benefit of the Society. The resolutions should show 
briefly what this Society has done for the State in its cramped and crippled con- 
dition, and what it greatly needs in order to be of very much greater benefit to the 
State at large. It needs 10,000 copies per year of its printed reports, all bound in 
cloth so they will be preserved; it needs bulletins published and distributed from 
time to time, as occasion requires, giving information needed at once, and also con- 
taining entomological notes; it needs to employ L. A. Goodman and require him 
to go into each county in the State and organize local Horticultural Societies, hold 
meetings and institutes and instruct the people in the arts of horticulture, and 
teach them the true science of fruit-growing. This Society should at the same 
time appoint a committee, composed of one or more of the best and most influentiai 
of the wide-awake successful fruit-growers of each county, to take printed sets of 
the said resolutions to the best farmers and business men and largest tax-payers of 
their respective counties and get their signatures to same, asking the Legislature 
to make said appropriation, and have these committeemen meet the officers of the 
State Horticultural Society at the capital on a day fixed for that purpose, and then 
at the proper time and in the proper way, present these resolutions and petitions 
to the Legislature severally and collectively, and back them up by well-directed 
personal work, keeping some of the committee constantly on hand until the appro- 
priation is made and the bill is signed by the Governor. 

I had written the foregoing before receiving the ‘‘programme ”’ of the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of this Society, by which I see that ‘‘The Work of the Society”’ 
is the topic assigned me, and as the foregoing is directly in line with my subject, 
and the time limit of 15 minutes is not out, I will briefly touch upon a few other 
points. 

Should the Legislature grant the appropriation asked for, I would suggest 
that the executive committee be at once called together to lay out the work to be 
done until the next meeting of this Society, and employ the proper parties to do 
this work and put them at it, so that no time may be lost. This Society should 
issue a small immigration pamphlet of many thousands of copies, to be distributed 
by our worthy President and his assistants at the World’s Fair to all parties desir- 
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ing information in regard to Missouri as a home and a fruit-producing State, her 
people, climate, soils, price of lands, railroad facilities, ete., ete. This hand-book 
could be quickly and easily gotten up by selecting certain well-written articles and 
parts of articles bearing on the different subjects from the reports of our Society, 
with a stirring introduction by our excellent Secretary. 

This Society has always been at the front in every good work, and we must 
keen it there. [ remember once along in the early eighties, when I was living at 
Marshall, in Saline Co., Mo., and all the railroads were running excursion trains 
to Kansas loaded to the guards with home-seekers, who had been previously in- 
structed not to look out of the windows as they passed through Missouri, for fear 
of being killed, [ had.gotten wind of the comingof three of these long trains very 
early in the morning, and my clerk and myself rushed to the depot with arms fall 
of our hand-books on Saline Co. The first train stopped for a minute, and we 
handed our little hand-books in at the windows to the home-seekers just awaking 
for their first time in one of Missouri’s grand autumnal mornings, and asked them 
to look out and see the fairest land the Almighty ever made, and read our books 
and come back and make their homes with us. The next two trains did not stop, 
but we threw our booksin at the few windows that happened to be up as the trains 
rushed by. Mr. John A. Ruff, then of Roodhouse, [1l., but now of Marshall, Mo., 
was on one of those trains and got one of my books. He looked out at our country 
and read the book and talked Saline Co., Mo., as he rode over Kansas and examined 
her soils. Seeing nothing there as good as Saline Co., he got off at Marshall on 
his return trip, examined our soils, priced certain farms,and went on home and 
sold his illinois farm and came back and bought twenty-odd thousand dollars’ 
worth of Saline Co. lands, built hima splendid farm residence and good barns, 
planted an orchard, and also built a nice residence in the city of Marshall, and was 
the means of bringing several! of his neighbors out and locating them in the same 
county. 

We must keep up our generalsas well as the rank and file. We have lost by 
removal from our State in the past few years Profs. Hussman, Swallow and Tracy, 
and the greatest general of all, Dr. C. V. Riley. Let us find as near their equals 
as possible and induce them to come tous. While itis true that we have many 
able new men, and our Society is to-duy much stronger than ever before, these sim- 
ply represent the natural growth or increase of the Society here at home, but we 
must offset the losses above by importation from abroad. 

| would further suggest that all the living ex-Presidents, Secretaries and 
Treasurers of this Society be elected at this meeting honorary members of this 
Society. Surely their extra labor and faithfulness entitle them to this mark of 
esteem. 

The great work of this Society at the World’s Fair is in the hands of the right 
parties, who are doing all that can be done with the means at their command, and 
the results of their labor will open the eyes of the nations far and near. 

There are other matters [ would like to mention, but my time is up. so I will 
close with the suggestion that on the front cover of the hand-book be printed the 
enclosed form. Yours very truly, 

HENRY STROTHER. 
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HAND-BOOK OF MISSOURI. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION IN REGARD TO MISSOURI AS THE GREAT 
CENTRAL FRUIT STATE OF THE UNION, 


ISSUED BY THE MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
J.C. Evans, President, 
L. A. GoopMAN, Secretary. 


kes=Read me carefully and then hand me to some young man you know, and 
you and I together may be the means of making of that young man a happy, con- 
tented American citizen instead of a future tramp. ‘Tramps are not recruited 
from the ranks of Missouri farmers and fruit-growers. 


DISCUSSION. 


L. Chubbuck—If you will just allow me a few words, there is not 
a suggestion in the paper that I do not fully indorse. I would like to 
see this Society co-operate with State Board of Agriculture to carry 
on certain work. I think we need a State entomologist, and this 
Society could do much to secure the appointment of such an officer. 
I think we should also co-operate in publishing a pamphlet, setting 
forth the advantages of the State for immigrants. The work of this 
Society dove-tails in with that of the State Board of Agriculture. There 
is no dividing line between them. I think there should be some organie 
connection between them. 

Mr. Murtfeldt—I think we should havea State agricultural society. 

Mr. Chubbuck—Several different interests of the State have 
organizations, and I think there should be some connection between 
them all to carry forward the general work of agriculture in the State. 

Mr. Murray—I have noticed a growing interest in the Farmers’ 
Institute work of the State. If the attendance at the first meeting is 
light, at the second meeting in the same place the interest is usually 
very much increased. This shows that the work is telling upon the 
people. We have every reason to be encouraged; there is increased 
interest and increased hope. 


WORLD’S FAIR MATTERS. 


J.C. Evans—We have been at work upon the World’s Fair matter 
for almost a year. We have a fine collection of the nicest fruits that 
grow in Missouri. We have some of all the varieties in jars; these 
jars are from three by six to nine by thirty-six inches in size. Our pro- 
cess has been remarkably successful. These peaches were put up in 
July. I believe they would stand that way for 20 years. Our jars are 
very ornamental. We have collections in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Columbia, and a big lot at Olden. We havea ear-load of fruit in cold 
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storage at Chicago. We have made arrangements for a collection of 
birds beneficiai to horticulture, and a collection of those injurious to 
horticulture. We have arranged with an artist to paint a canvas eight 
by twelve feet of one of the largest fruit-farms in the State, to be 
placed on exhibition at the World’s Fair. We have sent four car-loads 
of specimen plants from Shaw’s garden at St. Louis to Chicago. We 
expect to have a collection of the plants named in the Bible in a single 
group. Now this is about what we have done in the way of getting 
our exhibition ready. We are in perfect harmony with the World’s 
Fair management at Chicago, and the World’s Fair Board of Missouri. 

L. A. Goodman—The location for our exhibit is forty-one by forty- 
five feet. Every friend of Missouri should take an interest in this 
exhibition, and do all he possibly can individually to collect fine speci- 
mens for the use of those who have charge of this work. Let the 
world know what we have and what we can grow. 

G, W. Hopkins—lIt takes many persons to carry such things to a 
successful issue. Thereis a Jaw allowing county courts to appropriate 
‘$150 for the advancement of agriculture or horticulture. 

J. C. Evans—I will guarantee that you may try all the county 
courts in the State and that not more than three will make the appro- 
priation. . 

Mr. Chubbuck—The Attorney-General thinks it would not be legal 
for county courts to appropriate money in that way. The Governor 
does not agree with the Attorney-General. Some courts have made 
such appropriations, others have positively refused. 

Dr. Hensley—Let this Society pass resolutions expressing confi- 
dence in the men who have charge of this fair business, and go before 
the Legislature for an increase in the appropriation for the World’s 
Fair. There are always politicians in the Legislature who are afraid to 
oppose anything they think the people demand. It will be one of the 
greatest advertisements the State ever had, and the best opportunity 
we will have for years to come. Iam glad to know that it has goneas 
far as it has. My wife isa member of a society of ladies who are col- 
lecting grasses, grains, flowers, ete., for exhibition in the State building 
at Chicago. 

J. ©. Evans—The appropriation of 150,000 is all provided for, 
Everything will cost « little more than it is figured at; we expect to go 
before the Legislature and ask for the needed money. They are going 
to give us enough to carry out the plans we have started. We are 
going to carry out our design, and a dozen other departments will do 
the same thing. Every man in the State is interested in one or more 


of these interests. Write to your representative and ask him to vote 
for an increased appropriation. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Nine years ago, through the invitation of A. W. St. John and C. 
A. Emry, the State Society met in this queen city of Southwest Mis- 
souri. At that time, the first meeting at which I was Secretary, we had 
just an inkling of what was to be the future of orcharding in Missouri. 

At that meeting I said in my report “that it would take only a 
few years to show to other States what Missouri could do in the fruit 
line,” and a plan was laid out then whereby we could have the State 
organized in a systematic manner. The names collected from all over 
the State of the fruit-growers, the persistent letters to them, the strange 
replies, the apathy of the horticulturists, the want of confidence in our 
State work, were strange to me and serious barriers. By persistent 
effort, before the end of the year we had a list of 700 or 800 names of 
the best fruitmen of the State, and a signification from them of their 
willingness to assist in making our Society the best in the country. 
The earnest efforts of a hundred good workers have brought about 
the result you see all about us to-day. 

For ten long years we have been working together without a 
single break, every member willing and anxious to do his part fully and 
well. We can point with pride and satisfaction to the work accom- 
plished during these ten years. It has been one of pleasure and 
triumph—of pleasure because it is the love of our lives, and when we 
love a thing we are sure to succeed; of triumph, because we always. | 
had thrown up to us that Missourians would never carry the matter to 
a successful and triumphant issue, because in spite of all the obstacles 
in our way,in spite of the lack of interest in the organization and 
unity of work, in spite of the lack of knowledge in all horticultural 
matters, in spite of the old idea that no money could now be made 
with fruits, in spite of insects, and bugs, and rots, and bad markets, 
and poor transportation—lI say, in spite of all these obstacles, we see 
to-day our Society among the first in the land, with laurels of which 
we are proud and others are jealous, a grand society, strong and united 
in action, the best of the nation’s list in the best State of the Union, not 
only in stock, grass, grains, wool, minerals, woods, but above and 
beyond all, the best in fruits. To-day this State stands the peer of any 
in the amount of good fruit lands in all parts of it, and the first to take 
advantage of this knowledge. 
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THE RESULT OF WORK. 

We are happy to-day to come before you with such a successful 
showing as we can now present of our work during the last ten years: 
As stated in the report made in this place then, “all that was needed 
was the united action of our horticulturists” to accomplish just what 
you now see all over the State. I claim to be only one to help to do 
this work,and the success is not my pride only, but that of every mem- 
ber of the Society who have so fully and nobly given their best efforts 
to this grand work. As a result of this we have seen hundreds and 
thousands of good people settle in our midst, bringing riches and honor 
to our State. It has taken some time to awaken an interest in this 
matter, but itis at hand, and the honor belongs to our own Society and 
its members and officers. 

I wish I might be able to tell you of the growth in tree-planting 
all over our State during the last three years. But our nurserymen 
could give some wonderful figures if they were only combined; suffi- 
cient is it to say that hundreds of thousands of acres and millions of 
trees have been planted to the apple, the king of fruits, and to the lus- 
cious peach. Our nurseries have been cleaned of all apple and peach 
trees, and the ery has been for more and more. To-day you will see 
thousands of new, young, thrifty orchards dotting our hills and moun- 
tains all over our land as the work of the Society. 


OUR EXHIBITS. 


During the last ten years we have brought our Society to the notice 
it deserves, and our fruits before the buyers of the country. Exhibits 
have been made at the World’s Fair at New Orleans, where we cap- 
tured more premiums than any other State in the Union; another at 
Philadeiphia, Pa., at Grand Rapids, Mich., at Rochester, N. Y., at Bos- 
ten, Mass, three at St. Louis, Mo., and in every instance we have taken 
first place among them. 

We have had a fine collection of fruits at every one of our State 
meetings, and I have taken them to scatter over the other states at 
their horticultural meetings, thus bringing into the State hundreds of 
earnest fruit-growers, so that we can say, and not boastingly, “that the 
State Society has been the means of locating more good citizens and 
bringing more good money into the State than any or all other means 
combined.” 

Only the other day at Olden, in South Missouri, I met eight per- 
sons from Minnesota, four from Lowa, three from Nebraska, tive from 
Kansas, two from Illinois, one from Ohio, all looking for fruit farms, 
and all learning of the State through our Society work. There is no 
need of discouragement, is there ? 
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THE PAST YEAR. 


The past year has been one of great discouragement in many parts = 
in fact, nearly an entire failure of the apple and peach crop over most 
of the State. Such failures happen very seldom: in fact, another such 
has not occurred since my coming to the State a quarter of a century 
ago. Such ups and downs must come, and as we cannot help them, 
we can only press forward to the success which awaits all who work 
and wait. 

The storm in May seemed to blast the foliage as well as the fruit, 
and it will take some time for all the trees to recover. It is simply 
another argument in favor of not too old trees for our paying orchards. 
If the trees are old and likely not to recover, the best plan is to let 
them go and plant anew; in fact, every orchardist should have a young 
orchard coming along every three years, and he would have no entire 
failure. 

THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


World’s Fair matters demand our closest attention, if we are to 
get the best results during the year. Already some four hundred jars 
of beautiful fruit are ready and one hundred and fifty barrels of apples 
are in cold storage in Chicago for the opening. This is but a beginning 
of what is needed. Next spring and summer as fast as small-fruits 
ripen, they should be put into jars and sent at once to Chicago. Then, 
as soon as any fruits ripen that will carry to Chicago in a fresh state, 
they should be expressed directly there, so that an exhibit of fresh 
ripening fruits could be kept on the table all the time, and then in the 
fall we shall expect to have the grandest collection of apples ever 
shown by our State. A plan has been submitted to the Board for the 
display to be made, and we expect that plan to be completed and ready 
to show you here, so that any changes can be suggested. The beauti- 
ful Horticultural building will be well filled with plants and flowers 
and fruits, and we have a space 4045 feet near the center of one of 
the wings. It is very much smaller than we expected to have, but we 
can make it look more attractive and keep it filled easier than if we 
had more. I speak for onr worthy President, for he is chief of this 
department, in what I have said, and it is his aim, and that of the 
Society behind him, to keep a display of fruits on hand during the 
entire summer. This is Missouri’s opportunity, and a grand exhibit 
there will be worth more to Missouri than any other exhibit there (dare 
I say it)? Very few states have any great amount of fruit yet ready 
for the Fair, and Missouri must surely be far ahead of all of them in 
this matter now as well as then. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE YEAR. 


Notwithstanding the discouragements in certain lines of our work, 
we have had very fine prices for all the fruit we have grown. Straw- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries brought prices far beyond our 
expectations, and we all take heart in this work. Strawberries aver- 
aged $2.10 per case, raspberries $2.40, and blackberries $1.90. . Grapes 
were a very fine crop, and brought good prices, too. Cherries were 
nearly a failure, as also plumsand peaches. What we had were in great 
demand, and everything was sold, worms and all. Apples of all kinds, 
early and late, were sought after at prices beyond our conscience to 
ask, so that every bit of fruit that could possibly be scraped together 
was put on the market, and the worms disposed of. The failure, then, 
of the crop of fruit is not an unmixed evil by any means, and the only 
danger has been in the neglect of our orchards and vines. We will 
see another year our fruits nearly clear of all kinds of insects, and for 
a series of years again have perfect fruit. <A little extra care should 
be given the trees and vines, better cultivation, a little pruning, closer 
pruning of our berries and vines, a cutting back of our Wild Goose 
plum, and all our peach trees, if they were not severely cut back last 
year. In fact, the greatest lesson to me is the one we have been 
preaching the last ten years, “that we want a variety of fruits in bear- 
ing,and above all, young vines and young trees continually coming 
on.” In fact, “young orchards for fruit (war), and old orchards for 
experience (counsel).” The partial failure, therefore, of our fruit crop 
has not been an unmixed evil by any means, and we can press forward 
to the successful completion of our work, sure of a crown of fruit in 
the end. 


THE SOCIETY REPORTS. 


Our report has been gladly received, and year by year we have 
greater call forit. All of our experiment statiuns get something out 
of it, and many of our colleges now use them in their work. It is with 
a sense of satisfaction that I receive calls from our colleges for copies 
to use in their work, and we can point with a great deal of pride to the 
ten reports for the last ten years, and say that none better have come 
from any state society; indeec, we have received many letters of com- 
mendation from one end of the world to the other. Copies have been 
sent to New Zealand, Australia, France, Italy, Germany, England, South 
America, Mexico, Canada, New Brunswick and every State of the Union. 

We atill have but one complaint to make, and that is the time it 
takes to get our report from the press, and the too limited number of 
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copies we have for distribution. We now want eight or ten thousand 
instead of three thousand. I wish we might get out the report at once 
after the meeting, and then it would be more giadly received by our 
members. 


LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


Our local societies have been doing for the State and for our fruit- 
men more good than we can see upon the surface. This meeting 
together and discussing our horticultural matters has been a means of 
enlightening the people in a thousand and one matters which it was 
necessary to discuss. Through them we know about planting, about 
varieties, about cultivation, pruning, spraying, insects, gathering, 
marketing, and commission men and markets. We meet and enjoy a 
day socially, which is just as important as the best day’s work that can 
be done. We need more of them, not only for our own good, but 
because we can be of assistance to our State Society, and our State as 
a whole. I hope to see one good organization in every county where 
such can be had and each working for its 0wn success and the success 
of the county, and all together a unit for the State and the State 
Society, because on its success depends our State honor. 


THE APPLE FAILURE. 


The fact of our failure in the apple crop has given no opportunity 
for spraying, and even where it was attempted last spring the rains 
were so frequent that the poison was washed off as soon as put on. 
Very poor results, therefore, were recorded. 

We find that a white scale has covered the raspberry vines in 
many places, and in fact destroyed some of the plantings. Specimens 
were sent to Prof. Riley, and by him the kerosene emulsion was given 
as a sure remedy. I have to record the same results with their treat- 
ment as with the other, on account of the rains so continually, but by 
continuous watching and careful spraying I believe it can be held in 
check or cured. 


THE OLDEN FRUIT FARM. 


I have incidentally to mention the Olden fruit farm, because there 
seems to be a wrong impression abroad. Members of this Society 
(and some of its officers) are connected with that farm. It was under- 
taken and inaugurated to prove to our people just what we have been 
preaching during these years: in fact, to prove by our works what we 
believe. The thousand or more of acres of that farm, now planted, go 
to prove more conclusively that fruits can be grown more profitably 
than any other one enterprise in the State. It is a very great mistake 
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to think that the Society has been used to advance the interests of the 
farm, and no one but a jealous and ignorant person can for once think 
such the case. I say to you in all truth and soberness that outside of 
the work and influence of the State Society, no other thing either great 
or small in all the State around has done so much for the advancement 
of the fruit interests of the State as this very great object-lesson, 
“The Olden Fruit Farm.” Could you but know the time we have spent 
in showing this object-lesson to those who are seeking new homes; 
could you but see the number that go there daily ( we have had fifteen 
there at one time seeking homes, to see for themselves what our State 
can do), you would bury the thought, and he who makes the accusation, 
into the bottom of the sea (with McGinty). Nothing but jealousy could 
prompt such a statement, and we are willing to Jet those who have been 
there be judges. 

Another statement probably needs to be mentioned. You all know 
the misfortune in the loss of money by the closing of the bank at 
Nevada, and that report is clearly stated in our state report so that any 
one can see. No other money has been lost, and when any one wishes 
to tarnish the name of our late treasurer, D. 8S. Holman, he is on the 
wrong track completely. Brother Holman’s estate returned every 
dollar of the money in his hands, and no person has a right to make 
any insinuations either against him or the officers of the Society for 
neglect of duty, without knowing whereof he speaks. A good and 
sufficient bond was given by D. S. Holman for the fulfillment of his 
trust. In the case of J. H. Logan no such bond was given, because he 
was only appointed treasurer and, the raseality of the bank official at 
Nevada has caused the loss to the Society of the amount there reported, 
and not the failure of J. H. Logan. One other point in the interests of 
our state work is that politics or religion has never entered the minds 
of our members. If there be one thing we can be thankful for, it is 
that there has been unity of feeling in our work regardless of either 
politics or religion. To-day the best friends in our Society, and the 
most earnest workers together, as one, are those who differ both in 
religion and politics. Each man’s opinion is his home, and no one but 
a thief or robber will enter it without permission. And to answer the 
question for the sake of friends, I wish simply to state that the best 
friends and workers together in all the Society are of different political 
and religious beliefs. ‘“ A man is a man for all that,” and this belittling 
of any one on account of politics or religion is worthy of only the sever- 
est condemnation. 
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TRANSPORTATION, THE GREAT QUESTION FOR THE FRUIT-GROWER. 
TO-DAY. 


There is sucha small margin between success and failure in all 
departments of business that even with, the advantages given by the 
railroads give us, success is not assured. There should be a commit- 
tee on transportation whose work it should be to secure a different 
classification for our fruits; this seems to be the only way we can get 
the reduced rate. For the express rate itis hard to give advice. If 
there is no competition, it requires a strong pressure to bear upon the 
company to get any concession, and yet it has been my experience that 
if we can show up in a strong light that success or failure of the cause 
rests upon their concessions, we are very liable to get them. 

A full crop of fruit and very low prices are a great help to the fruit- 
erower, because it gives all classes an opportunity to get plenty of it 
and acquire a taste for it. This increased consumption is just what we 
are working for with might and main. So then, friends, when fruits 
are so low that they hardly pay, we have the fact that thousands are 
eating who otherwise would not. But if this thought can be impressed 
upon our railroads, that there are thousands hungering for the fruits. 
which are going to waste, we could get the means for transportation to 
these very markets. To this end we must work. 

Our Agricultural College was the theme of a strong plea for its 
separation from the University and removal to a more favorable loca- 
tion in my report at Brookfield, and, although I had few friends on my 
side then, I am glad that to-day we have hundreds and thousands of 
them over the State, who see no success for our college or its horti- 
cultural department until it is separated from the University. A strong 
plea was made at our meeting in Chillicothe, and some very strong 
words were used and some strong resolutions passed. Our horticul- 
ture department is simply being starved to death in the midst of plenty. 
If $30,000 or $40,000 per year is not enough for the Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experiment Station to make a better showing than it has done, 
then there is no use of giving them any money. Some of our fruit- 
growers have made more and better experiments and produced better 
results with a few hundred dollars, than the college has with its thou- 
sands. To-day there seems to be no line of work laid out for the 
future, and any man with any pride at all would be ashamed if he could 
not show some results after three years or five years of work and a 
hundred thousand dollars spent. It seems to me that this Society will 
keep this matter before her fruit-growers until we see an entire separa- 
tion of the College,and a removal to some more congenial place where 
there can be some systematic plan of experiments carried on in all the 
departments. 
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And now, dear friends and members, I hope you may see’ some 
great improvement in our State work during the last years since we 
met in this very same place and the President and myself were chosen 
to lead in the work of horticulture in this grand State of ours. Pres- 
ident Evans and myself have been a unit in all things pertaining to the 
State Society or the State work. It has been a work of love and of 
honor as well as one of labor and worry; time and again it has seemed 
to us asif we could not succeed, but, thanks to the hundreds of earnest 
horticulturists, we have proven that merit will win, and our State now 
stands second to none in the influence of its State Society or the good 
accomplished by it. No State or no people have done as much for the 
development of the fruit interest, or for the spreading out to the world 
the wonderful fruit lands, which we have scattered more-abundantly 
over the State than any other Statein the Union. We have everything 
to be proud about and nothing to make us ashamed. The best State 
in the Union, the center of the galaxy, the best soils, the grandest 
climate, the rivers and creeks, the forest and prairies, the hills and 
vales, the mountains and valleys, the cities and villages, the products 
of the mines, forests, mills, farms; the stock, grains, grasses, fruit and 
flowers, the coal, iron, zinc, lead, onyx, granite, and above all the 
homes, and the people who have made the State to blossom as the 
rose, one and all have united to make a State of which we may be 
proud indeed. 

But this is but an inkling of what is to be or what can be made 
out of our grand State. One of these days we expect to see train 
after train load of fruit go out of our State to markets where we now 
see barrels and car-loads, the bringing into the State millions of dol- 
lars to the enrichment of our fruit-growers and market gardeners. 

We point with pride, therefore, to the success of our State work, 
and state to you in truth that the State has advanced more in the horti- 
cultural work during these last ten years than in all the time previous, 
and that the State Society has been the means of accomplishing this 
work more than any or all others combined, and this has been the 
result of your work in unison with one another and the Society. Shall 
I say more? You area part of this success as well as the President 
or other officers of the Society, and all it needs in the future is the 
united action of every member, working in unison in the fature as in 
the past, and you know as well as I that it needs no prophet to see 
that the result will be greater in the next ten years than has been in the 
past. To this end we will work with might and main, sure of the 
results which will follow. L. A. GOODMAN. 
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Report of A. Nelson, Treasurer of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
ending December 10, 1892. 


for the year 


1892. RECEIPTS. 
June 82)... sbalanceon handati last reportisass.ceeeeces secmicic lcltier 
uliye Gee Dratitrom) State: Mreasurer: se-jo. 2 serio cle ieteton isis ee leet 
Aug. 790. oe CE TPA E Me. LESS area oP Me aes aicicie oie eiateere 
Sept. 10.. Bhs Rh TT vias Py vcore sehecavays olayone othe sstosicls Clotaiersmie sees 
Octe Saas ue oT RT sc eteshe ls ea mievstavemerelensiels Sia tereleis wisi fee 
Membership. aso: tjscatek Gh tanec oe acts einen atereicetee eee 
INOW. Oe WLate trom State! Lreasurens sc -ccricemencocioncieciinorene 
DOUBLY ate. o Sey soreretsynys) oie BiGrs, a/ofeuel Sis aia renguo tet storeiere nein ote ecve reer 
Memberships cn ci.: 12, sis avsiaisarsis wtsioievete's ore eter araiteleiaciecremcrcicien 
Nie viadia Dai kia ofc5)-icicl ovorsyeile ole tpe/ey sarcie ess stele tole iele Micievereions eleretee ioe 
1892. DISBURSEMENTS, 
June 9....| Warrant No. 189, postoftice, $13.93, express, 2.55, railroad 
Jeff. City, $12. 55, salary for April, S66. 6Go ee 
June 9....| Warrant No. 190, postotlice, $30 44, printing $20, railroad 
St. Joseph, $7.30, salary for May, $66.66; 5c. aceee see 
July 11....| Warrant No. 191, postoffice, $13.08, express, $5.10, salary 
for June, $66.66 oyatavefclspevaispe unis GUMRAE ayereie Cloke ot RSI aispanchee tere ern 
July 14....| Warrant No. 192, expense at Chillicothe, cash paid for 
OXPLESS; CLE sci .c ayicsins cesiicnwaie cine dasae er selaeneeieeer 
July 14....| Warrant No. 193, expenses at Chillicothe for Society.....: 
July 14....| Warrant No. 194, premiums at summer meeting .......... 
Aug. 3....| Warrant No. 195, postoftice bill, $87.22, freight, $5.18. post- 
office cards, $6.50, railroad to’St. Lonis, $13, salary July 
Alp. (3.5...) Warrant No:.196, 40 mounted birds:..2-. =. «oe o-nis oeee ee 
Sept. 5....| Warrant No. 197, A. Nelson, expenses to St. Louis.. ..... 
Sept. 6....; Warrant No. 198. postoftice. $13.17, freight and oa 
$768, Salary, for Aus. G66.66. o.ccce ns «es seen cece 
Oct. 5....| Warrant No. 199, Tribune Printing Co., reports.......... 
Nov. 4....| Warrant No. 200, postoflice, $35.78, express, railroad and 
printing, $37.55, salary for sept. and Oct., $133.33 . 
Dec. 10....| Warrant No. 201, postoflice, $25.98. printing and plates. 
$33.30, expenses at Carthage, $17 35, salary Nov. $66.66 
Dec. 10.. Leese "No . 202, premiums, $90, postofiice, tablets, ete.,| 
BLSOS ees ters ayoye scree eae bei ele eine eter acts Grats y yet w sheers 
Dec. 10....; Warrant No. 203, expenses J. C. Evans, N. F. Murray, S. 
Miller, A. Nelson, M. E. Murtfeldt, ete................) 
Mec. 10....| Warrant No. 204, balance due.on birds. ........200-se000. 
Balance in treasuryie)or.. oon nieiclaslsetoie cote suelo ote Stace 


$591 98 
208 33 
208 66 
208 33 
208 33 

21 00 
208 33 


$1,654 96 
24 00 
36 19 


$1,715 15 


$95 69 
124 44 
84 84 


A. NeErson, Treasurer. 


We, the Committee on Finance, having examined the accounts of the Treas- 
urer and the warrants issued by the President, would report that we have examined 


the same, and find them correct. 


G. W. Hopkins, 


HENRY SPEER, 
A. B. Sitoan, 
Committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
President—J. C. Evans. 
Vice-President—N. F. Murray. 
Second Vice-President—Sam. Miller. 
Secretary—L. A. Goodman. 
Treasurer—A. Nelson. 
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PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Columbia and Pertle Springs asked for the summer meeting. The 
Society voted to go to Columbia, provided the Executive Committee 
have power to select a place if Columbia, for any reason, be found not 
suitable. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Miss M. EK. Murtfeldt—The wet season made spraying against in- 
sects and fungi for the most part ineffectual. The curculio and the 
codling moth took their portion. Some new insects appeared in some 
parts of the State. In Kirkwood, we had a new web-worm, of a 
species which I have not determined. From this web-worm we have 
little to fear. The larva of asmall beetle has attacked it and pre- 
vented its full development. I have named this larva the “ web-worm 
tiger.” It is cne-half inch in length, and exceedingly fierce in its 
habits. When it gets among the web-worms, it attacks right and left. 

Wehave had avery destructive insect on the Osage orange hedges. 
It is so secret and delusive in its habits, I looked half the summer 
without seeing one. It hides in the middle of the hedge. This year 
it has been very destructive. Have any of you noticed it in any part 
of the State? 

I have noticed another insect, a scale on the oak, causing twig 
blight. This insect I have not worked up as yet. It also has its 
natural enemies, so that it may not be very harmful. A new rose slug 
has also made its appearance. The old one was quite sufficient for the 
destruction of the garden. This new slug has three or four brooks 
from spring to October. It may be treated with an infusion of white 
hellebore. It is no use to apply it till the slugs appear. Applied care- 
fully, it will save the plants of roses. 

Spraying for the codling moth is now accepted as a good remedy. 
Some spray for the curculio ; but I doubtits efficacy. For scale insects 
there is nothing better than kerosene emulsion. It is also the best 
remedy for the apple-rot, with which so many of you are troubled. It 
is safer to use than bisulphide of carbon. This is very inflammable. 

If you have any other questions about insects I will try to answer 
them. 

Mr. Helvern asked about a caterpillar on the red oak in his sec- 
tion. It is about two inches long. 

Miss Murtfeldt—I very much dislike to venture on a name for an 
insect from a description, without seeing the insect. 

Question— What is a remedy for the little white worm found at the 
roots of melon plants ? 
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Miss M.—It can be controlled with fresh wood ashes. Wooly 
aphis in its perfect insect form resembles a small fly or gnat. It may 
sometimes be seen flying in the air in great numbers. It develops 
partly above and partly in the ground. It is avery good plan to wash 
the trunks of apple-trees in winter to kill the eggs. It is very difficult 
to find the eggs. There is no danger to the tree in the kerosene emul- 
sion if itis properly made. Use two gallons of the oil, one-half pound 
of soap dissolved in one gallon of water, churn the mixture thoroughly 
till it resembles thick cream; dilute with twenty gallons of water. It 
don’t make a particle of difference whether it is whale-oil or other soap. 

The cabbage bug is going north every year. Hot water and hand 
picking are the remedies. ; 

Bean weevil has done much damage. Seed may be saved by put- 
ting in a tight jar with a cubic inch of gum camphor, or a little naph- 
thaline. The egg is deposited in the bean:before it ripens. We gen- 
erally find them in the seed beans in the fall. 


THURSDAY, December 8—2 P. M. 


Report of Committee on Transportation was received and adopted, 
and the Committee continued: 


Your Committee on Transportation, appointed in pursuance of a resolution 
passed at the Thirty-fourth annual session of this body, and as printed on pages 
161 and 162 of the 1892 report, beg leave to report as follows: 

1. ‘That to secure proper attention from the traffic managers of railroads, so 
as to lay before them for favorabie action any grievance regarding freight rates 
members of this scciety may have, there should be a permanent committee created 
by amendment of article VI of the Constitution, so that same will read when 
amended: Art. 4, Constitution is amended, adding the word ‘‘transportation,” 
so as to read as follows: 

As soon after each regular annual meeting as possible, the president shall ap- 
point the following standing committees, and they shall be required to give a report 
in writing under their respective heads at the annual and semi-annual meetings of 
the Society, of what transpires of interest to the Society: Orchards, Vineyards, 
Stone Fruits, Small Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Ornamentals, Entomology, Orni- 
thology, Botany, Nomenclature New Fruits, Injurious Fungi, Packing and Market- 
ing of Fruit, Transportation. 

Your Committee believe from investigation that the traffic on all Missouri 
railroads is subject toa classification by joint representatives of all the roads, 
known as a classification committee, whose authority is absolute to classify all com- 
modities, and whose action is final in governing rate sheets until repealed or 
cbanged by this classification body; and in creating the Committee on Transporta- 
tion, to represent this body, their duty will be to determine where and upon whom 
discriminating rates exist, and go before or file information in writing before this 
classification committee, with suggestions for remedial action to relieve each sub- 
ject to such discrimination. C. C. BELL, 

J. M. Rice, 
L. A. GoopMaN, 
Committee. 
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Mr. J. K. Gwynn, of the Missouri Commission of the World’s 
Fair, made a brief address to the Society. He said: 

I have no oration to deliver, but am glad to hear that you have a 
successful meeting, and that there is great interest in the horticultural 
exhibit at the Chicago exposition. Personally I feela very great pride 
in this Society. Iam very glad to say to you now that day before 
yesterday I heard Mr. J. M. Samuels, chief of the horticultural depart- 
_ ment, say that the Missouri Horticultural Society was the best 
Society of the kind in the United States. He was not talking to me, 
and did not know that I was hearing him. It seems you have made a 
reputation for yourselves abroad, throughout the country. This repu- 
tation carries with it a responsibility. The people will expect some- 
thing nice and worthy of you and the great State you represent at the 
exhibition. I have not the least doubt that Missouri will be well 
represented. I feel very good over the general situation. The chief 
said a few days ago that Missouri was in the best condition of any 
State in the Union. We have the best located space and double the 
size of that of any other State. In the department of forestry I was 
- handed a diagram of the allotment of space day before yesterday. 
We are well under way with the forestry exhibit. In the various 
other exhibits we have also made good progress. 

Now the question will arise, what have you done to take care of 
the space allotted us, and to see that it is well filled? 

We have the best collection of agricultural products I have ever 
seen in my life. I had a great many promises from farmers to save for 
us some of their best samples. Very few of them kept their promises. 
T expected this, and discounted them in advance. Early in the spring 
I put a man to work, going into the fields, cutting the grasses, grains, 
etc., and sending them to St. Louis at once, where they were properly 
cured and stored for the State exhibit. 

Our horticultural interests are decidedly in their infancy, but we 
want to make an exhibit that will show the possibilities of our great 
State. The horticultural exhibit alone will be the means of drawing to 
the State of Missouri millions of dollars, and thousands of citizens to 
look upon the cheap lands of our State, capable of making men rich 
in a few years. [ find even now this is true. Every acre of land will 
be increased in value by the exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 

We want to begin with the very first strawberries, and keep up 
the exhibit of other fruits in their season. Our jars have kept well. 
I think we have about a thousand of them in St. Louis, Kansas City 
and other places. We have 141 barrels of the largest apples now 
stored in Chicago, ready for the exhibit in the spring. We have sent 
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two car-loads of the finest plants, shrubbery and flowers in the gar- 
dens and green-houses of St. Louis. 

If any other State is as far advanced and as ready to make an 
exhibit, Mr. Samuels has not been advised of it. 

I wish to call your attention to some matters not so pleasant: Mr. 
Thorp, head of the department of floriculture, refuses to obey the 
orders of Mr. Samuels, bis chief. 

Missouri’s fine plants are in danger from neglect and cold. Mr. 
Thorp spends much of his time courting the favor of the fashionable 
lights of the city. It is currently reported that he uses the plants for 
decorating at private balls. 

No space has been assigned usin the department of floriculture, 
though it should have been done in September. I will say that Mr. 
Samuels has done his work well, and while there is an awkward state 
of affairs in regard to floriculture, Missouri is in the best condition of 
any State in the Union. 

A resolution in regard to the condition of affairs in the department 
of floriculture was referred to a committee of three—Messrs. Rice, 
Keffer and Simpson—to report later. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FRUITS. 


Your Committee appointed on Fruits on tne Tables, beg leave to make the 
following report. There being 375 set apart for premiums, we make the following 
awards: 

J. E. Mohler, Warrensburg, | plate Ben Davis, 50c. 

G. Segesman, Amegzonia, 2 plates Grimes’ Stark, $1. 

Conrad Martin, Cuba, 1 plate Seedling, 25c. 

Geo. Brown, Carthage, 4 plates, $2. 

Huntsman, Ben Davis, Ingraham, Minkler. 

8. Kaufman, Thayer, 1 plate Ben Davis, $1. 

G. L. Turton, Holden, 9 plates, $6. 

W. W. Pearmain, Huntsman, Baldwin, Willow Twig, Ben Davis, Janet, Lansing- 
burg, Stark, Rome Beauty, 3 plates quinces. 

S. W. Gilbert, Thayer, 14 plates, $12. 

W. W. Pearmain, Huntsman, Ben Davis, Arkansas Black, Lawver, Winesap, Ful- 
ton, Ortley, Missouri Pippin, Clayton, Rome Beauty, Pennsylvania Red- 
Streak. : 

D. 8S. Helvern, Mammoth Springs, 19 plates, $7. 

Lawver, Seedling, Yellow Belleflower, Rome Beauty, Missouri Pippin, Minkler, 
W. W. Pearmain, Willow Twig, McAfee Nonsuch, Romanite, Russet, Wine- 
sap, Ben Davis, Huntsman, Grimes’ Golden, Janet, Kentucky Streak. 

E.S. Curry, Thayer, 10 plates, $5. ’ 
Black Twig, Arkansas Black, Dallas, McAfee Nonsuch, W. W. Pearmain, Limber 

Twig, Ortley, Winesap, Ben Davis, Keiffer Pear. 

Jacob Faith, Montevallo, 1 plate Ben Davis, 25c. 

Henry Speer, Butler, 2 plates, $1. 

Ben Davis, Willow Twig. 
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John Harlem, Sarcoxie, 1 plate Ben Davis, 50c. 

W.C. Downs, Carthage, 8 plates, $2. 

Broadwell, Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis, Romanite, Winter Blush, Fink, Rome 

Beauty, Janet. 

Geo. F. Tippen, Springfield, 5 plates, $2.50. 

W. W. Pearmain, Ben Davis, Huntsman, Arkansas Black, York. 

Samuel Miller, Bluffton, 8 plates, $3. 

Ozark, York, Woods Crab, McKinney, Red Crab, White Pippin, W. W. Pearmain, 

Grimes’ Golden, Janet, R. I. Greening. 

V. Rockhold, Pecos Valley, N. M., 2 plates, $1. 

Ben Davis, Lawver. 

Mr. Weaver, Ozark, 1 plate Seedling, 50c. 

J.H. Marion, Fulton, I plate Marion Persimmon, 50c. 

G. W. Deitz, Olden, 5 plates, $1.50. 
vaporated apples, peaches and pumpkins. 

J. W. Brown, Olden, 1 plate peanuts, 50c. 

Conrad Hartzell, St. Joseph, plates of apples several years old, $2. 

We also find on the tables a collection of native wines by Hermann Jaeger, of 
Neosho, of very fine quality; among them we note Cynthiana, Elvira, Claret, and 
one labeled No. 70, which is produced from a crop of Vitis Rupestris and stivalis. 
We regard this exhibit as worthy honorable mention. 

G. F. EspEenLavus, 
CHARLES A. KEFFER, 
JAMES AMES. 
Committee. 
Olden Fruit company, 46 plates: 

Ben Davis, Grimes, Golden, Grindstone, Smith’s Cider, Rome Beauty, Willow 

Twig, Winesap. Huntsman, Mo. Pippin, Gano, Romanite, Dominie, Pa. Red- 

Streak, Ingram, N.Spy, Rambo, Minkler, E. Spitzenberg, W. W. Pippin, 

Janet, Courtney Seedling, Lady Finger, Baldwin, Fallawater, Yellow Bell- 

flower, Stannard, Nickajack, 2 unknown, Big Romanite, Jonathan, McAfee’s 

Noneuch, Brixey’s No.1, Brixey’s No. 2, Ramsdell Sweet, Pryor’s Red, 4 

seedlings, Tallman Sweet, Clayton and W. W. Pearmain. 

We also find a number of seedling apples, and we recommend a premium of 
$1 be given a plate (yet unnamed). Description, red to maroon in color, rather 
flat flesh; very fine grained; good. 

Also a premium of 50 cents for an apple which may possibly take the place of 
the Lady apple for dessert. Both from South Missouri. 

A sample of cider from Turton & Whalen, of Holden, was kept sealed in bottles 
one year and was very fine. 

A plate of Mam. Pearl potatoes from S. W. Gilbert were very large and per- 
fect. : 

The apple shown by Mr. Gilbert for name is so nearly like the Ben Davis, 
that would hesitate to call it anything else. 

Your attention is specially called to the plates of apples from the Pecos 
Valley, New Mexico, as being very fine in appearance and quality. 

Committee. 


He 0 
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REPORT ON FLOWERS. 


We the Committee on the above make the following report: One superb 
basket of cut roses, a few others of carnations and roses separate, a premium 
of $10. SAMUEL MILLER, 

Mrs. A. NELSON. 
Committee. 


Mr. Chubbuck, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, asked 
the sympathy and assistance of the Horticultural Society of the State 
in the several interests in which the State Board of Agriculture are 
engaged. The Board is making special effort to procure legislation for 
the improvement of the roads of the State. In this, horticulturists are 
as much interested as any class of citizens. 

There is no law in regard to the sale of fertilizers in the State. Man- 
ufacturers write to him asking if there is sucha law; heis compelled to 
say there is no law on the subject. This leaves room for unlimited 
fraud in this btsiness, which is growing very rapidly. There is also 
need of a law for gathering agricultural and horticultural statistics. 

Messrs. Murray, Speer and Tippen were appointed to confer with 
the State Board of Agriculture in regard to the subjects named. 

Messrs. Gilkeson and Speer were appointed as delegates from the 
Society to attend the Road Convention at Sedalia, December 19-20, 
1892. 


REPORTS FROM COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GREENE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCTETY. 


This has been rather an off year with the Greene county society. The attend- 
ance has been light, and the interest in horticultural matters has not been what it 
should be. Some of those most deeply interested give us the cold shoulder. 
Others know all they care to know, and don’t choose to enlighten us poor mortals 
who are seeking after knowledge. 

Some never have time, though on the days of our meetings they will stand 
around the court-house and talk politics and hard times all day. Some, in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures, have married a wife, while others are afraid of the 
almighty dollar it takes to become a member. Some are opposed to horticultural 
societies, because they have induced too many to engage in the fruit business ; 
whereas they used to get 15 and 20 cents per box for berries, they now get 5 and 
64 cents. Weare glad the latter class who work along this line of selfishness are 
few and far between. You will readily see when all these excuses are taken into 
consideration, although Greene county has a population of 50,000, it don’t leave 
much margin for building up a horticuitural society. 
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But there are a few old veterans who are always at their posts, and with the 
addition of new members and new blood we propose the coming year to move 
Heaven and earth, and see if we cannot infuse new life into the horticulturists of 
Greene county. 

Another horticultural society has been organized in the western portion of 
Greene county. They claim to have a membership of fifty, and their meetings 
very interesting. Ihave not learned what name they bear, or the names of officers 
but presume the organization will be represented here or reported to this body. 
There is plenty of territory in the county for two good societies, and we wish them 
every success. 

The following is a list of officers elected the first Saturday in December, the 
date of our monthly meetings: 

President—W. E. Sheffield. 

Vice-President—Jos. Kirchgraber. 

Secretary—G. W. Hopkins. 

Treasurer—KE. H. Lair. 

Hoping to have something more encouraging another year, we close this brief 
report. G. W. Hopkins, Secretary. 


MOARK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuayer, Mo. December 3, 1£92. 

The year just closing is the second one that marks the life of our Society. We 
can only measure our growth and improvement by comparing December results 
with January beginnings, and such comparison is very flattering tothe Moark Horti- 
cultural Society, at this the close of the second vear’s work. Beginning scarcely 
two years ago with only six members, and undertaking a work as novel to the 
average farmer of this section, as itis interesting, we have stedily grown to a 
full-fledged society with a membership of 37 and increasing each month. 

Our finances are in a healthy condition ; we have paid off the premium lists of 
the two fairs given. and have a balance left in our treasurer’s hands. There is also 
some $25.00 due the Society from delinquent members on account of monthly dues. 

The second annual fruit fair given by the Society at Thayer Mo. in October 
last, was, notwithstanding the scarcity of fruit,a decided success, as was also our 
first one, and did much good to arouse an interest in horticulture in this section of 
the country. 

While the work of keeping the Society alive has dessolved upon a few faithful 
members, yet there is now an increased interest being taken in our meetings ard 
work. 

The coming year promises well for the Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
?P. P. B. Hynxson, Sec’y. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI HORTICULIURAL SOCIETY. 


Boonvitte, Mo. 

Mr. L. A. Goopman, Westport, Mo.: 

DraR Srr—AsS a representative of the Central Missouri Horticultural Society, 
I present the following report from our Society : 

The annual election of officers took place at the June meeting. UH. W. Jen- 
kins was elected President; C. C. Bell, Secretary ; Major Smiley, Treasurer. 

The Society is in excellent condition financially, having over $1000 securely 
loaned out and drawing interest. The Society expects to use this money at some 
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future day in the erection of a suitable building for the purpose of holding an 
annual horticultural fair. On account of the failures in the fruit crop the Society 
did not hold their usual fair, but have kept up their usual meetings with rather 
small attendance. : 

Membership in this Society, as is the case with the State Society, is mostly 
composed of old men who have passed the prime of life, and have retired from 
active life. The problem seems to be, how shall we interest the young men 
enough in this work to take their places ? 

The fruit crop of this section was nearly a failure, with the exception of 
plums and blackberries, which made:a good crop. Partial crop of peaches, rasp- 
berries and strawberries. Very respectfully, 

H. W. JEenkine. 


SARCOXIE HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SaRcONXIE, Mo., February 2, 1893. 
Mr. L. A. GoopmMan, Westport, Mo.: 

We, the undersigned, were appointed as acommittee to report Sarcoxie Horti- 
eultural association. 

Not having any records to refer to, we shall attempt to report simply what 
we know. 

In the State report of 1891, we are reported as Tri-county Horticultural 
Society. But not being satisfied with results of Southwest Missouri Fruit-growers 
and Shippers’ association, we therefore organized Sarcoxie Horticultural association, 
which absorbed the T'ri-county Society, with two or three exceptions. With our 
organization a shipping committee was appointed, who proceeded to make the 
necessary arrangements with the C. F. IT. company to ship our frnit in 1891. We 
therefore shipped 14 car-loads of strawberries and expressed quite a number of 
eases of raspberries. 

The results were satisfactory financially. 

The grounds were renewed and preparations were made for the spring of 1892. 

The prospects of 1892 were flattering for a good crop of berries, but when the 
berry season arrived, the wet weather also arrived, and damaged the crop very 
materially ; yet by careful management we shipped nine car-loads of strawberries 
on the C. F. T., and expressed quite a number of cases of strawberries and rasp- 
berries, which brought better prices than those shipped on the C. F. T. 

The officers for the year of A. D. 1893, are: 

Henry Adking, President. 

Henry Foster, Vice-President. 

John Osborn, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The organization is now talking of raising vegetables for shipping purposes ; 
and quite a number will use a sprayer on fruit-trees this year, and be prepared to 


report results at the winter meeting. 
W. T. BurkHoLpER, Committee. 


PETTIS GCOUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Hon. L.A. GoopMan, Sec’y State Horticultural Society : 
Dear Sir—Pettis county Horticultural Society directs me to make the follow- 


ing report: 
We have now about 25 active, enterprising fruit-growers connected with our 
organization. These men grow all kinds of fruits adapted to this section of the 


state. 
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The study of varieties, methods of cultivation and markets constitute the 
principal topics of discussion in our local meetings. Our Society took $72.50 in 
premiums at our State fair, while individual members of our organization took 
premiums aggregating $130 at the St. Louis fair, including first premiums on best 
collection of plums, also grapes, and best and largest collection of fruits. Some 
papers read before our Society have been published and had an extensive reading. 
In common with most other sections, we have been unable to supply our iocal mar- 

ets with small fruits, even at a sharp advance over the usual prices received. 
Upon the whole, we do not feel elated over the financial results of fruit-growing this 
year ; nevertheless, we shall strive in the future to push the business along as pro- 
gressive a line as possible. Members of the Association are frequently consulted 
as to varieties to plant, to location and to methods of cultivation; all of which 
would seem to indicate a healthy growth in the confidence of the people. Our 
Society will expend the money now on hand in purchasing a library treating on 
horticultural subjects. We anticipate issuing a bulletin early in the spring of 93 
containing notes on varieties and kindred topics, that will be of value to all lovers 
of fruits and flowers. 

The meeting of the State Horticultural Society in Sedalia one year 9g0 gave 
an impetus to fruit-growing, and created an interest in the whole subject of Hor- 
ticulture that has had a most wholesome effect upon our local Society. 

G. B. Lamm, President, 
L. T. Kirk, Secretary. 
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CALLAWAY COUNTY. 
Futton, Mo., Dec. 5, 1892. 
L. A. GoopMan : 

Dear Sir—I received a notice of the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society to be held at Carthage. ‘Thanks for the same. 
My work is such that [I cannot be with you in person, yet my heart is there. [ 
will send some of my persimmons for exhibition ; they are smaller this year than 
common, owing to the cool wet season. I have some favorable reports from E. H. 
Van Deman and others. 

It is named Marion by Judge Samuel Miller. 

I want to say a few words in regard to our feathered friends, the birds. We 
ought to have a law to prohibit the killing of them. I would suggest that the 
Society select a few of the best insect destroyers and petition to our representa- 
tives to protect them for a term of years. Get a responsible man from each county 
to circulate the petitions and send to their respective representatives. If this is 
of any importance, put it before the meeting,for discussion. A similar law was 
passed in Illinois about seventeen years ago in regard to quails, which I think 
proved successful, 

Generally speaking, it is not the farmers who kill the birds ; it is our city gents 
and boys that ‘‘do the gunning,” as the Dutchman says. 

Respectfully, 
J. H. MaRIon. 
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FRUIT-GROWING IN BARRY COUNTY. 


SreLicMANn, Mo, October 31, 1892. 
L. A. GoopMan, Secretary State Horticultural Society : 

DrEaR Str—I promised I would write an article on fruit-growing in Southwest 
Missouri. {£ don’t know asI can do so ina more interesting way than to give a 
little of our experience in growing fruit in Barry county. After spending several 
months in looking for a location in different parts of different states, we concluded 
to locate in the southern part of Barry county on account of its healthful climate, 
mild winters, plentifulness of timber, pure water, and adaptability to all kinds of 
fruit growing, especially peach. 

We purchased 120 acres of land. ( When I say we, I mean Mr. H. J. Kelsey, 
of St. Joseph and myself.) We planted 80 acres to fruit: we planted 5000 peach, 
2600 apple, 1100 pear, 150 cherry, and about 10 acres of small fruits, such as 
blackberry, raspberry and strawberry. We have not had a full crop of peach 
since we planted on our own trees, so are not prepared to say what varieties will 
succeed best with us. We can grow peach here about three years out of five. We 
think from what experience we have had with peach that the Lamar Cling, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Heath’s Cling, Elberta, Mt. Rose and Smock’s Free will be among the 
leading varieties. 

For apples, the Ben Davis is mostly planted, and seems to be the favorite 
with both grower and shipper. ‘Trees grow quick, and come into bearing about 
the third or fourth year from setting. 

This part of Barry county seems to be the home of the pear, especially the 
Keiffer, whick grows strong, bears young and shows no signs of blight. I never 
knew a pear tree to blight in this part of Barry county. 

As to cherry, I think the Richmond does best; it grows quick, strong, and 
bears every year. The May Duke is not a success with us. Planted on the same 
kind of ground and the same cultivation, it has not grown a crop, where the Rich- 
mond has matured two good crops in succession. The May Duke shows signs of 
decay, while the Richmond is healthy and promising. 

As to blackberries, the Snyder takes the preference, bears heavy, is a good 
shipper and free from rust. Wetried the Ancient Briton; they took the rust, and 
we plowed them out. 

For raspberries, the Hopkins is preferred on account of its hardiness to stand 
the winters and its shipping qualities. 

The Crescent and Downing strawberry are mostly grown here on account of 
their size, beauty, color, and solidity in shipping. 

All kinds of fruit and vegetables will grow well in Barry county. The soil is 
mostly of sandy and clay loam, with now and then a rocky spot. Taking into con- 
sideration the healthfulness of the climate, pure water, mild winters, and its 
adaptability to ali kinds of fruit-growing, there is no reason why Barry county 
should not be the banner fruit county in the State. 

H. C. Fitcu. 
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GATHERING APPLES FOR SHOW. 


A few suggestions about gathering the apples for the World’s Fair may be of 
some benefit to those who may be assigned to this work, as only those who have 
done this work know the hardships and responsibilities that underlie such work. 
If I could have had an outline of the following experience when I was appointed as 
one of the committee of Holt county to gather fruit for the St. Louis fruit show, 
and started out properly fitted out, I would not have lost my first day’s work: 

Each committee should be prepared with a team, spring wagon and two lad- 
ders, in lengths to suit the trees. I have used for fifteen or twenty years a ladder 
made of willow or basswood pole, by putting a band around the end and shove it 
80 it will fit in the fork of alimb. Rip or split and spread at the bottom eighteen 
inches or two feet. You can set this ladder in the fork of a very small limb, as it 
presses against the limb, and be perfectly safe. It will not turn with you. You 
can shove this ladder through the tree tree laden with apples. As the point is 
only 23 it will spread the brauches as the spread of the ladder goes up. 

‘'wo persons should go to the orchard. ‘There should be two of this com- 
mittee in each township, or at least eight or ten in each county. They should be 
appointed in time to prepare their outfit and ladders before the busy work of 
spring sets in. These committees should be provided with paper sacks of differ- 
ent sizes, according to size of the apples, tissue paper cut different sizes to wrap 
the apples in. ‘These sacks or square papers for sacking or wrapping the apples in 
should be manufactured in bulk by the State and distributed among the local socie- 
ties and they distribute them to the committees they appoint. 

Now we want a basket with a hook to hang ona limb—a rope to let the bas- 
ket down to the man on the ground; next we want a room prepared with tables 
large enough to hold three or four days’ gathering, and then sort them and carefully 
put those that will do tosend away and bring in another lot, sort again, and so on 
until you have quite a lot together. Now three or four of these township commit- 
tees get all the selections together and sort again and ship,and continue this 
through the summer. 

The reason it is so slow and tedious to gather these apples is, we should be care- 
ful in getting through the trees, not to knock down or waste any more apples than 
we can help; always examine the apple before we pull it; as many—yes, very many 
nice-looking apples that would make first-class shipping apples will not do to send 
to the fair. Wecan’t depend on the farmers to bring them to us when they come 
to town: they won’t take time to gather them; one can get over but few trees in 
half a day, and they are not prepared to handJe them, and they may not do for the 
fair. 

Breaking the velvet coating or varnish by rubbing hurts the apple as much 
asa bruise. I believe berry-crates and boxes wlll do to ship the apples to Chicago. 
They can be easily packed in these boxes so they can’t move without much press- 
ing; nail up same as berries ; you can pack them six or eight deep in the car and 
they can’t bruise or mash, nor even move if properly packed, even if the crate 
should be turned upside down. These same boxes will do to carry the apples from 
the orchard to the sorting-room. Boxes on the order of egg-cases would do for 
shipping. Respectfally, 

Wm. BRopBECK. 
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CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY CULTURE. 


The propagation of the currant and gooseberry by cuttings is 80 familiar to 
almost everyone that I shall not lengthen this paper by a description of the vari- 
ous methods pursued. My object is to give some simple hints for the more success- 
ful cultivation of these delicious fruits, for with their better culture will follow a. 
greater appreciation of their noble qualities. 

In giving us the currant, nature was more lavish than we are wont to con- 
sider ; for, in addition to the life-giving blood of the fruit, the pendant racemes of 
shining berries make a picture that artists might well wish to fix upon the canvas. 
Wresting the currant from the cold woods farther north, we cannot but expect to 
meet, to some extent, with failure in fruiting it successfully, unless we supply con- 
ditions similar to those of its native haunts. A cool, moist soil and partial shade 
is essential. In this latitude where the soil is naturally heavy and very moist, 
fair success may follow open field culture ; but most of our gardens are naturally 
too dry, and the sun is too hot to give even fair results under such cultivation. 

To know how much shade we can profitably give our currants is important. 
As a suggestion in this line I give the following compartive results of planting 
in different situations in the same garden: In one place was a trellis six feet in 
height, running north and south, densely covered by grape-vines east of the grape 
row, with scarcely space between for a foot-path, was a row of Red Duteh cur- 
rants. With the afternoon shade furnished by the grape-vines, those bushes bore 
good crops annually ; while neighboring bushes, wholly exposed to the sun’s heat, 
bore scantily at the best. 

- One spring, at the time of the annual pruning, several cuttings of the Red 
Dutch currants were planted on the north side of an out-building, and so close to it. 
that the rain, as it dripped from the eaves, fell just outside of the cuttings, which 
thus received only the early morning and the late evening sun. In two years a 
light crop was borne. The third year produced a heavy crop, and each year there- 
after. The fruit clusters were the most magnificent I ever knew of this variety. 
Compared with the fruit by the grape row, those by the building bore longer 
clusters, which were more evenly ripened, the berries were one-half larger, and 
more even in size, the color more rich and deep, while the quality was equal, if 
not superior. These points of favor were not owing to the comparative age of the 
bushes, as the old ones were so pruned as to leave only young, thrifty canes for 
bearing. Judging from this instance, could such results follow as arule, many a 
home could easily be blest with the choicest of currants by planting a few bushes. 
in favored spots, where now weeds encumber the ground. 

To economically shade the currant, in growing for market, I know of nothing 
we can better use than the grape-vine. I prefer running the rows east and west, 
with a row of currants north of each row of grapes, leaving space between the 
rows for horse cultivation. 

To have a moist soil. we shoutd plow eighteen inches deep, apply wood ashes 
liberally, cultivate frequently or heavily mulch the grourd. We must prune the 
bushes severely, for their tendency is to produce too much wood, which soon 
becomes almost barren. Each spring the long canes should be cut well back, and, 
as young wood bears the largest berries, it should always be kept coming on, and 
the old, enfeébled wood cut out. 

What I have noticed as requirements of the current—such as shade, and cool, 
moist soil—is of equal value to the gooseberry, as its habits and haunts are similar 
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to those of the currant. More rigorous pruning, however, should be given the 
gooseberry. They both want a well-enriched soil, but not fresh, stimulating 
manures, which would make too much wood growth. ‘They both, also, in some 
localities, have a common enemy which must be diligently guarded against, else 
the bushes will be defoliated almost before the grower is aware of the enemy’s 
presence. I refer to the currant worm—a small, yellowish-green caterpillar— 
which works on the leaves of the bushes. The worm spreads rapidly, hence 
promptness is necessary in fighting it. Dissolve a tablespoonful of white bellebore 
in a cup of hot water, then pour the mixture into two gallons of water at its ordi- 
nary summertemperature. By means of acommon watering pot sprinkle the bushes 
with this solution as long as a worm isto be seen. New eggs hatch out daily, 
therefore several sprinklings may be necessary. 

The presence of the currant borer, which also attacks the gooseberry, is known 
by yellow foliage and shriveling fruit. The only remedy is to cut out and burn 
the infected canes. 

Of currants, I should plant Red Dutch and Fay’s Prolific for red, and White 
Dutch and White Grape for white varieties. The white currants may require more 
labor than is usually given the red ones, but their superior quality amply repays 
the laborer. Of gooseberries, Houghton and Downing are the most reliable with 
me. If the gooseberry is cultivated according to the plan suggested in this paper, 


some of the English varieties may prove quite profitable. 
Joun E. Mower. 


It was announced that on Friday, at noon, the Jasper county 
society would give the visiting members of the State society a banquet ; 
tickets free to all who wished them, and every one was expected to be 
present and enjoy it. 


THURSDAY, December 8—7 p. m. 
WHAT SHALL WE PLANT IN OUR FLOWER GARDENS? 


I am asked this question frequently in the spring-time, by customers who do 
not feel themselves competent to make the selection themselves. My answer is 
the question: ‘*Do you want something hardy, or do you not object to the annual 
renewal of the arrangement and plants ?’? The answer, whether it implies a pre- 
ference to the first or the last class of plants, usually embodies also, ‘‘but we leave 
the selection to you.” I do not mean to say that [ consider myself the most capa- 
ble member present to answer the question which has been given me. but I cite 
my experience, feeling that it expresses the doubt prevalent among the buyers of 
flowers as to what they should plant to give them the most satisfaction. No home 
is complete without a flower-bed or some little garden spot in which some, if only 
a few of nature’s floral gems, may be nurtured and watched, with the pleasure 
which only the loved culture of flowers can instill. The presence of flowers adds 
to the joy of the father, mother, the little children and allin the home. Who can 
picture an occasion of more pleasure or pride in the every-day drudgery of the 
home, than the successful culture of a few plants or flowers ? Who has not heard 
a lady exclaim in a voice that showed how much she prized her treasure, that she 
had a plant even much handsomer than the best you had in your garden? Sucha 
plant brings joy to the owner whenever she looks upon it or cares for its welfare. 

EK. H. MicuHet. 
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Now, what shall we plant in our gardens? Remember the question is, what 
shall we plant? ‘This does not mean what shal] the botanical student, the chrysan - 
themum crank, the carnation partialist, the cactus fiend, or any other person 
especially enamored of some particular class of plants, put into his garden spot. 
The question is: ‘*What shall we plant to grow the easiest, the fastest, make 
the greatest amount of pleasant effect and create the most agreeable past-time for 
ourselves. 

{I will mention only such plants which are easily procured and well known, 
adding possibly a few of later introduction, which have proven particularly useful. 


HARDY SHRUBS, 


First and best among our hardy shrubs, [must mention the Hydrangea Panicu- 
lata Grandiflora, magnificent specimens of which excite the wonder and admiration 
of visitors in our parks and gardens throughout the land. It is one of the very few 
easily grown shrubs which bloom in the heat of the summer, and there are no © 
others that last as long and well after opening. ‘The display their large panicles 
of white flowers make in contrast with their green foliage can only be compre- 
hended by persons who have seen them If you can have but one shrub, plant 
this; it will fully repay any proper care bestowed upon it by mulching, watering 
and pruning. 

Everybody knows Snowballs and Lilacs, whose bright flowers are particularly 
welcome, coming as they do so early in the spring-time. 

The Calycanthus or Strawberry shrubis popular, because of its peculiar 
pleasantly scented brownish maroon flowers. It is of easy culture. 

Weigelias, Rosea and Candida, the pink and white sorts, make the best of their 
species, and are desirable additions to our list. 

Pyrus, or more properly, Cydonia Japonica, the ‘‘ Japan Quince,’’ makes a 
beautiful plant, either asa single specimen or for hedges. The prevailing and 
probably best sorts are those with scarlet flowers, as they make the brightest dis- 
plays; they can bear many sharp prunings, and under such treatment will usually 
flower more freely. 

The Philadelphus (Mock Orange or Sweet Jasmine) is another very attractive, 
ornamental shrub; a vigorous grower and free bloomer. 

Magnolia Lenne, although it might be called a tree very properly, is still 
within the bounds which permit its mention here. A magnificent plant with large 
violet purple flowers, appearing very early in the spring before the foliage, which 
is aiso of very good size. More flowera, though scarcely as large as the first, are 
produced throughout the summer; the plants when young require some protection 
in the winter, but larger specimens need none. 

Magnolia Glauca is a small, white flowering sort, very sweet-scented ; quite 
dezirable, and almost evergreen. 

Magnolia Accuminata is alarge, white flowering sort, which in this northern 
climate takes the place of Grandiflora, which does not endure the winter. 

Actheas, or Hardy Hibiscus, are summer blooming shrubs like the Hy- 
drangea. The flowers of both single and double-flowering varieties range from 
pure white to rose, red and purple shades of coloring. The flowers, however, are 
not as attractive as those of many other shrubs. 

Deutzias and Spireas in white and pink shades are needed to make a collec- 
tion, and make grand displays while they last, but like most others of the early 
spring flowering shrubs, they pass away even more quickly than they come. 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


This class abounds with choice and attractive varieties, many of which are 
already well known; their claim to popularity lies in the possession of the same 
characteristic as the shrubs already mentioned: that is, they are perfectly hardy, 
bearing the cold of our winters with impunity. 

The Old German Irises, or so-called * Flags’ of our grand-parents’ gardens, 
are now as popular and deservingly so as ever. What-colors are there in many of 
the high-priced orchards of difficult cultivation to compare with the many wonder- 
ful shades of lavender which the blooms of these old favorites possess? And now 
of recent years there have been introduced and extensively disseminated from 
Japan, the single and the double-flowering Lris Kempheri, with immense stately 
blooms produced in the summer, long after the German Irises have faded. There 
‘are many varieties of them, all deserving of cultivation. 

Peonias | need scarcely mention, yet if | did not, you might laugh at my 
ignorance; they are grand, and | assume that you know it as well as [ do; but, 
perhaps, you do not know that grand blood-red variety, ‘‘Officinalis Fl. Pl.,”’ 
which blooms before the ordinary varieties have opened their eyes to the spring 
sunshine; if you do not, put it down for one of your first investments early next 
spring. A root planted then may not bloom at once, but it will the following year, 
if properly cared for, and you will enjoy its presence. Of the later blooming 
varieties there are so many that it would be a waste of time to describe them par- 
ticularly, as they are all good. 

Dielytra Spectabilis (Bleeding Hearts) need only a passing mention. Your 
garden would miss them badly if you were to part with them. 

Helianthus Multiflorus Plenus, the dwarf double Sunflower, grow to a height of 
three or four feet, making a perpetual show of yellow throughout the summer ; 
they are a little coarse, but effective. 

Achillea Ptarmica, ‘* the Pearl,’ introduced about four years past, has grown 
into one of the most popular of its class; the plant is dwarf, growing to only about 
one foot or eighteen inches high, but it blooms very freely, and, though principally 
in one crop, there are flowers throughout the summer; these are double, small, 
white, and last well. 

Astilbe, or Spirea Japonica, is a very useful plant, blooming early in the spring ; 
the plant grows to the height of about one foot ; the flowers are feathery and white. 

Pansies, Violets and English Daisies belong to this class, but are not suffi- 
ciently hardy to stand through our winters without some protection; they are 
beautiful, however, and fully repay all proper care bestowed upon them. 

Coreopsis Lanceolate blooms almost all summer, producing yellow flowers, 
resembling single daisies in form and size. 

A few specimens of the grasses, Hrianthus Ravennae, Eulalius Japonica Variegata 
E. Jap. Zebrina, E. Gracillima Univattata, with their graceful varicolored foliage and 
tall trusses of long-keeping blooms, are always desirable, especially on extensive 
ground. 

White and blue Funkias or Day Lilies deserve good places, as they grow and 
bloom well. 

The Hemerocallis, or Lemon Lily, is as pretty a yellow in color as any plant we 
have, and their being in almost every garden does not destract one particle from 
their usefulness. 
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Tall and stately Hollyhocks are known to every one. Comparatively few, 
however, are familiar with the double sorts, the flowers of which are far more last— 
ing than those of the single varieties. 

Little sweet-scented Lilies of the Valley, with their snow-white bells, are 
welcome wherever they are seen. Plant them in some well-shaded nook in the 
garden. 

Phlox Paniculata in dozens of varieties, Tritoma Uvaria Grandiflora, better known 
as the Torch Lily, and the white and blue Wahlenbergias, all belong to this class,. 
and are among the best blooming throughout the summer. 


HARDY VINES. 

For covering or screening unsightly objects, as sheds and fences, these are 
very useful, 

Ampelopsis Veitchi, or Boston Ivy, is the most popular clinging sort, the vines: 
fastening themselves easily and growing quickly on wood, stone or glass, forming — 
a desirable covering for large, bare walls of houses. 

Ampelopsis Quinquefolia, the American Ivy, though a native, is much cultivated 
and deservedly so, for its massive green foliage forms a thick, quick covering. 

The Clematis are very pretty, though a little hard to establish. In my esti- 
mation there is but one Clematis deserving of general cultivation and that is Jack- 
mani, the purple variety. You may see dozens of varieties offerered in catalogues, 
but let me ask you: do you see them blooming or giving satisfaction in your gar- 
dens? 

Honeysuckles are very much liked, and groweasily. Most deserving and use- 
ful among them are the Monthly Dutch, or Belgica, the Scarlet Trumpet, and for 
Many purposes where the dense foliage is much prized, Halieana will answer 
nicely, though it blooms less prettily than the other varieties. 

These are for the most part bright, small flowering plaats, which do not take: 
up much room, est little, and once purchased, increase from year to year in size 
and number. 

The spotted-leaved white flowering Calla lily isa very pretty and effective 
plant, requiring no extraordinary care in its culture. 

Caladium Esculentum, well known as the Elephant’s Har, is a plant of much 
effect ; requires a considerable amount of water to develop properly. 

Dablias, you all know them; their easy culture, their rapid growth, healthy 
foliage and bright flowers of many colors. 

Gladiolus also require but little care, except in planting and keeping the ground 
in a loose condition at the surface; their colors are grand. 

Ismene Calathina belongs to the Amaryllis family, its large, white flowers hav- 
ing the form also of the Bermuda Easter lily; they are all pure white. 

The Madeira vine is popular because it grows easily and quickly and forms a. 
dense screen. 

Mirabilis Jalapa or Four O’clock, grown from roots a year or more old, will 
bloom more and make larger plants than when grown from seed for that year’s. 
blooming. 

Tube-roses are everywhere known for their delightful fragrance, which com- j 
mends them, although they are not very effective as plants. 

Under the heading of bulbs we may also include that grand vine, Ipomea Pan- 
iculata, known as the Mexican Morning Glory, and the Cannas, which latter are 
now becoming so popular as bedding plants. 
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The Mexican Morning Glory grows rapidly, producing large palmate leaves 
of an olive-green color and bright, rosy, purple flowers in profusion; it recom- 
amends itself wherever seen. 

Among the Cannas there is but little choice nowadays; the tall sorts have, in 
fact, been discarded in many places. The new French Dwarf varieties, however, 
are growing into greater favor every year, and we look forward to the time with 
pleasant anticipation when they will be as great a factor in our bedding varieties 
as are the Geraniums and Verbenas of to-day. Among the sorts which promise 
most at this time are Madam Crozy (red and yellow), Paul Morquant (salmon), 
Capt. P. De Suzzoni (yellow with chestnut spots ), Alphonse Bouvier (deep crim- 
son), Star of ‘91 (red and yellow ), and dozens of other varieties which are now 
being advertised by progressive dealers. 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 


This class, planted in the fall in the open ground, will bloom in spring before 
it is time to plant summer flowering stock. The varieties most desirable are the 
many colored Tulips, the Dutch Hyacinths, the Crocuses and the Narcissus or 
Daffodils ; Lilium Candidum, often called St. Joseph’s lily; and the Japan lilies, 
Auratum, Rubrum, Roseum and Album are grand. There are many other vari- 
eties of lilies with magnificent flowers, but they have not as yet been sufliciently 
tested for hardiness to warrant my recommending them here. 

There are many smail flowering bulbs in this class of half-hardy character 
which are quite desirable; among them are the Snowdrops, Anemones, Ranun- 
¢ulus, Sparaxis and Ixias, but it takes a great many of these to make an extensive 
show, and as they are not thoroughly hardy, we do not find them very popular. 


ROSES. 


Perhaps you expect me to give you a long list of roses; if you do, you will be 
‘disappointed. There are many varieties which produce magnificent fragrant 
flowers, but not very freely ; others which produce such flowers very freely, but 
are not hardy enough, and still others with other defects which more than over- 
come their good qualities. These roses l have carefully avoided to such an extent 
that the list which [ recommend to you to-day contains only seven names of vari- 
eties of whose merits we have become convinced through long acquaintance and 
through tests. They do not produce the largest flowers, nor the most fragrant 
flowers, and are not to be considered as the best by the florist for forcing under 
glass or in houses, but are mentioned as the best varieties for out-door culture. 

They are: Madam Chas. Wood, a very free flowering, hybrid, perpetual vari- 
ety, producing good-sized flowers freely throughout the summer. 

Hermosa, a pretty shade of pink; the flowers are not very large, but are very 
perfect in form and freely produced ; a universal favorite. 

Louis Phillippe—anyone that wants a red rose to be full of flowers and effec- 
tive all the time, should try this ; like Hermosa, the flower is rather small, but the 
size is more than made up for by the quantity of flowers produced. 

Cels is of the same size, form and habit as both Louis Phillippe and Hermosa, 
but of a very delicate biush-white in color; it is so near white that it is used for 
that color in bedding. 

Duchess de Brabant—this is a hardy tea rose of a lively. deep pink color, 
good-sized flower, very sweet scented, and having stood with us for a number of 
years in the open ground, we feel thoroughly justified in calling it perfectly hardy ; 
it is a strong grower. 
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Clothilde Soupert—this is a cross between a tea rose and a Polyantha, possess- 
ing marked characteristics of each; it is perfectly hardy; its flowers are pure 
white with an irregular carmine blotch in the flower; a very free bloomer, and 
most desirable in every way. 

There is another rose, the La France, which does not bloom nearly as free as 
most of the others I have mentioned; its grand color, form and fragrance are such 
that I must put it in. 

Among other bedding plants which are quite popular, but which are so well 
known that I need scarcely describe them here, are Abutilon Golden Bellis, Blue 
Ageratum, Alternantheras, Begonia, Coleus, Geraniums, Helliotropes, Moon 
Vine and Plumbago. 


ANNUALS FROM SEED. 


There is a very cheap way of making a grand display of bloom in summer, 
and it is by sowing the seed in the spring-time of such soft-wooded bedding plants 
as the florists term ‘‘annuals,’’ which bloom the first year from seed, making grand 
displays; prevalent among them are the following: Amaranthus Tricolor, Antir- 
rhinum, Aster, Balsam, Canna, Candytuft, Celosia, Cosmos, Delphinium Chinensis, 
Helianthus, Lathyrus Odoratus, Mignonette, Mirabilis Jalapa, Nasturtium, climb- 
ing Nasturtium dwarf, Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, Portulaca Grandifiora, Ver- 
bena Hybrida, Vinea, Zinnia Elegans FI. Pl. 

From what I have mentioned you may make your selections. If you want 
hardy plants that will require but little care, as they bear the winter weather with 
impunity, make your selection from the shrubs, hardy herbaceous plants and hardy 
vines ; you will have a permanent and pleasant display. lf you want to make a 
quick show cheaply, have the ordinary bedding plants and a goodly quantity of 
the ‘‘annuals” from seed. By all means plant a few roses which might be classed 
with the hardy shrubs. Whatever you plant, donot expect it to take absolute care 
of itself; keep down the weeds lest they absorb all the nourishment there is in the 
soil. 

Last, but not least, to plant in every garden,if it has any extent, is a lawn, 
no matter how small, of the best blue-grass. ‘The largest gardens in the world 
have recognized the importance of this little, it might be called weed, and one sees 
acres upon acres of it in all of our most attractive parks. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Elliott—I would like to say a few words not in the way of 
criticism. Iam rather a flower crank. I indorse the paper by giving 
a word of my own experience. I have experimented with nearly all 
the plants named in the paper except the Magnolia, and there is not a 
single one named but that can be grown with the greatest success and 
the utmost ease. The truss of the Hydrangea Paniculata is sometimes 
on small plants as large as all the rest of the plant. It is perfectly 
hardy. I would add the Golden Bell, Strawberry Tree and Burning 
Bush. Get some of the Japan Iris. They are grand in color. Plant 
the summer Gladiola five inches deep. I have grown Dahlias from 
seed. They will bloom the first season. Some of the Clematis 
grow wild in Missouri. You can just go out into the woods and get a 
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plant. Iam growing sixty-five wild Missouri plauts. We have justas 
beautiful flowers as can be found anywhere. I am strongly in favor of 
the hardy perennials. e 
Vocal Solo—“Is That Croquet ?”—was beautifully sung and brought 
down the house. A piano solo was also beautifully rendered. 
Music—song—trio, by the Misses Wright, was gladly received. 


FRIDAY, Dec. 9—9 a. m. 


WILL IT PAY TO GROW APPLES ? 


Our worthy Secretary assigned to me for this meeting the subject: ‘“Wiliit 
Pay to Grow Apples.” This question, ‘*Will it pay to grow apples, and will it not 
be overdone 2”? [ am asked by letter more than I have time to answer. 

“In answer to the latter: Yes, if every state was adapted to growing appies 
like Missouri, and every tree planted was cared for, judging by the large amount 
of trees sold by nurseries. But not one-fourth reaches the age to bear. Many die 
immature for want of knowledge of how to plant and cultivate, and many varie- 
ties are not adapted for our climate and soil. 

In answer to the first question, willit pay to grow apples? Yes, if judicious 
selection is made for climate, soil and locality, and the orchards properly cultiva- 
ted. One asks, what shall I plant ? One neighbor recommends to set one kind and 
another the other kind. Attend our State Horticultural meetings, read our State 
reports. I feel safe in saying apple trees will come into bearing here about two 
years younger than they will in eastern states. 

The golden apple is justly called the king of fruit. All farmers who are will- 
ing and capable of caring for trees should plant an orchard. : 

The most important feature is to extend the season nearly or quite through 
the year by making judicious selections of summer and winter varieties. ‘There is 
no farm crop which on an average will produce half as much income per acre 
as a good apple orchard. But as it takes four to six years to come into bearing, 
some people hesitate to plant, regarding the time and expense ina great measure 
lost. In reply to this, let us figure on that and see. Fifty apple trees are about the 
number for an acre, but as small trees should stand thicker to protect each other 
from the wind, plant double that amount as follows : 


HOUMees ONvaAnNuaAcre M©St Veal COSba.. « ss.sicie- va steicies\s\c olclelele Cie elo /ejeslolale «1s Zieleelere | $8 00 
Planting one acre 100 trees... 6. ec. wen es coc ens cere cecesreee: veccecsess 2 00 
Securing from rabbits, borers and insects.............. sees e cere eee eewee: 50 
OMiUreo fle ONe-LOUTENGACTO ce oe) alele\erm/aro!- at clei! Nalelalcyfelelerelaie = els elela/leleln #/) stele[e -\- 2 00 

MO LAECOSE AES tVC Aye ele e/seelelein alec + < oisieletalele. lela eleie'e efels! elvialole\ele eleiaie(c}=1s/@1<1- ~~ 12 50 


The balance, three-fourths of an acre, can be planted and cultivated 
to other crops; castor beans and tobacco are the best for orchard 
crops. = 
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SECOND YEAR. FIFTH YEAR. 
Interest at 10 per cent.......... B20" |PINGere sts: icjarcicieajersierewitiaoreeeeee $2 60 
$2 per acre rent, one-fourth acre 50 | Rent on about half acre........ 75 
PZEUMIN Peseycrorersiereicsfevoricieie eicials cietae 00 | KERUNIM Oeste poe aticie o.sfeteustete Creer 50 
© GUT eee tahsl-Polstarste latclotaleroict elevere lore’ te 2 100) |s@ultures cfeie.s, 0 s.4..-0clo sis Werereereele 2 00 
Washing to prevent insects..... 50! Was hin p";..<-<csrelcisiece-ovareletcjetleter referee 50 
MRO Ga rers eteisieretevs siorslerotoratels let vcver= 470 TOGA sieorstiascus:austerh aeons see “bee 
THIRD YEAR. SIXTH YEAR. 
UNE nos coudnouacUood coaDoOOOL PAZ MmtOLrester, ciate ccisveieeterercrcls cratteeteeras 2 76 
Rienitaritiscs terscecuice ye ooess ae oe BQ |) IRONGs osl0-5:.'secnsersiee nisie ste come peta 2 00 
PUM Oh si erelols etelatlerehatalsietele eietele 6% 50 | The sixth year the orchard may; ~ 
be sown in clover, which will 
COUT T Ol cajeyefencte islets eyorsicnclaiejeieleletelsie 2 00 COSt/ADOUES |. <tic0 aisiseieie cisteo rete 8 00 
Wists niin O'srapartowsictesepsieterelo eleyaiesaia aie 50 Total ve. tisrcices'ne sito storie 12-76 
IN feu ererarsteratoretel isisisseleyeveteley sieves 5 22 SEVENTH YEAR, 
FOURTH YEAR PM GE PES tyes -.eicicyersioieysioictoraleneretohtetees 3 04 
MIMGETES brercyeerarcictare lovelshoneio ce eteloietel ele DIOALG| MROM bic creole cre scie oielctalsiolereaistecste oretetets 2 00 
ENO Tbipeserersiore eleva isis (encreion ciels efaleno(overeyele HOD SPrUNnIN OW pe yarerelevvrsreieleieierersjerousieorters 50 
PATGULTMGM OU cferenelorsieiseicleleleeonsieiereneretsr 50 Totalisciacersteciveter cL alete, Bdletelatere pao 
Calireta nrc wise oa eeeerawel cele s 2 00 Grand total. .7.22..0-sce see $56 36 
VAST O AS clever erercisielalereteisteleletewyare 50 
Ato isaocoassd0060 Coad opboos Png i ea 


The fifth year the apple-tree will commence bearing, say one peck to the tree; 
100 trees bearing 25 bushels at 20 cents per bushel in the orchard gives a credit 
of $5. 

The sixth year they willyield one-half bushel per tree, or 50 bushels, worth 
$10.00. 

The seventh year, say five pecks to the tree, $25 wind-fallen apples and 
clover for hogs $10. 

The eighth year they will yield about three bushels per tree, 300 bushels $60 
hog pasture $10. 

The ninth year about 500 bushels, $100. 

The tenth year they yield about 700 bushels $140. 

Total income for ten years $303.64. 

The tenth year one-half of the trees should be cut out and the wood should 
pay for that work. The clover should be turned under every two or three years, 
or cultivated very shallow. This should be done when the seeds are ripe enough 
to seed the ground again, for which allow $3, thus making a net total of $300.64. 

At this calculation and figure one acre of apple orchard would bring the first 
ten years clear of all expense, $300. This figure has been doubled both in yield 
and price. I have picked one bushel of apples from five-year-old trees, and over 
12 from 10-year-old trees. Remember, 10-year-old apple-trees are just coming into 
their prime. 
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Distance to plant—Remember the above described number. If the object is 
to have the standard apple trees 32 by 32, plant each way in a diamond form, in- 
stead of 30 feet in a square. In planting, say in a row running north and south, 
opposite each 30 feet or standard tree, isto be cut when their room is needed. 
Fifty trees on anacre 32 by 32 each way, set in a diamond form and left after the 
middle tree is cut out, would be inconvenient for culture. 

Five years ago I planted an apple orchard (rows running north and south), 
trees 15 feet apart, and east and west 30 feet. Next year I aim to girdle the middle 
trees, which causes them to bear younger and thus exhaust by young bearing. so by 
the time the standard trees need the room, to be cut out. 

I planted only three varieties for commercial purpose: Jonathan, which ripen 
and wi!l do to ship before the Ben Davis ripen, Ben Davis for middle market, Red 
Romanite for late or spring market. Of 1162 trees planted, only two died. I give 
them the best of care and they have made a very fine growth. I am trying to make 
this the finest orchard in the State. I planted and cultivated to castor beans only 
(which has not paid the last two seasons.) 

Of the 337 apple varieties named in the last American Pomological Society, 
only a small number succeed or are profitable for a commercial orchard in South- 
west Missouri. Ben Davis has proven the most profitable for market. 

People are getting more interested in fruit-growing, judging by the letters 
received, inquiring what to plant and how to cultivate, Let me say in regard to 
culture: apples and peaches the first few years are much like corn—one hill for 
profit is too muchif no care is given. I often advise young men who talk of going 
west to buy ten acres of yet cheap land, and plant an apple orchard. If well cared 
for, in eight years it would make a good living for them. No safer investment can 
be made, as the demand for apples is growing faster than the product; and blessed 
is the income. JacoB FairH. 

Vernon County, Missouri. 


PLANTING AND CARING FOR TREES. 


Mr. President and Members of the Missouri Horticultural Society : 


The subject, or rather subjects, assigned to me by our worthy Secretary for 
this paper are, ‘‘Age of Trees,” ‘‘Time to Plant,” ‘‘Pruning the Trees,” and 
‘*Planting ’’? They cover a vast field for information, and are of great importance 
to every orchardist and fruit-grower, whether he be growing it for commercial 
purposes or for home use. They cover ample ground for three or four papers, all of 
which deserve to come from the more able pens of more experienced persons, with 
a broader and more comprehensive talent than your humble servant possesses. 


THE AGE OF TREES. 


With my limited experience and observation with the apple, I would choose a 
well-grown two-year-old tree. 

A good tree of this kind is stocky enough to withstand the wind and uphold 
an upright position without being whipped around and bent to the ground, and 
the roots have not become so large but what they can be taken up easily without 
cutting or breaking, and when properly planted will hold the tree firm and it will 
not be turned out of the ground. This applies more particularly to commercial 
orchards. 


H—I1 
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If in planting small orchards a person has time and patience to spare, and 
takes the trees up by hand so that he will get all the roots, and will prepare spaces. 
large enough to receive them without cramping or doubling, a larger tree may 
be planted with advantage, but for commercial planting, the two-year-old tree is 
preferable, as the tree-digger will save all the roots intact, and the work is done 
rapidly. I would not plant yearling trees, as the stem has not become stiff enough 
to withstand the winds of our western prairies, but they are whipped about so 
much that it gives them a stunted growth, with a scrubby and bushy appearance, 
which can never make 80 nice a tree ag those which are left in the nursery to form 
more of a tree shape. I have planted trees one, two, three and even four years old, 
and as a general rule, the two-year-olds have given me the best satisfaction. 


TIME TO PLANT. 


I bave no stereotyped time for planting trees. It may, when the season is. 
favorable, be done with fair success at any time from the middle of October, in the 
fall, to July,in the middle of summer. Now, notwithstanding I have planted 
trees in July and had good luck, do not, by any means, wait until then before 
planting your trees. But should you have them dug and well heeled in, but 
through some unavoidable.circumstances could not plant them before, give them 
plenty of water and plant. You may succeed, though the chances are against you. 

I have generally chosen the early spring for planting, for then I have a sea- 
sen’s growth before having to protect from rabbits; otherwise the fall is as good, 
if not preferable, as the ground becomes thoroughly settled around the roots dur- 
ing the winter; then upon the first appearance of spring the trees are ready to 
grow. 

Whenever you plant, whether fall, winter or spring, the ground must be in 
good working condition, the same as for planting other crops. Sometimes, in 
replanting, I have had the rabbits injure the trees after planting in the spring. 
The cheapest protectors I know of are corn-stalks, cut in pieces about 18 inches 
long, split open, and tied around the trees with twine. This is a sure protection, 
and will last two or three years. If set well in the ground close together, one 
string tied around the top will be suflicient, and will also protect against mice. 


PRUNING THE TREE. 


Upon this subject persons run more to extremes than upon most any other in 
the horticultural field. There are almost as many ideas about pruning as there 
are orchards to be pruned. One will say, ‘‘Do not prune at all; nature knows 
better how a tree should grow than man.’”’ And he growsabrush heap. We 
might answer him by saying that nature made the crab-apple, but nature had to 
be assisted by man to make the Winesap, Ben Davis, Huntsman, and many others 
our friend would certainly prefer to the crab-apple. 

Another trims his trees to mere poles, which injures the vitality of the tree, 
and it soon perishes. Another prunes in the fall; another inthe spring; another 
inthe summer. I would avoid the extremes in this as in most other matters. 
Prune sparingly, and do it in time, so as to have no large limbs to cut—none larger 
than a half-inch in diameter should be cut—and this should be done in June, as 
the wonnds will heal over quicker then than at any othertime. But if it should be 
necessary to cut larger limbs, which it often is, 1 would saw them off before the sap 
rises in the spring, leave the stumps eight or ten inches long, and then in June cut 
close and paint the wound with some mineral paint. 

In this way we avoid robbing the tree of the foliage in the summer, and at 
the same time receive the benefit of summer cutting, so the wound will neal 
quickly. Do not forget the paint on large cuts; it is very important. 
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PLANTING. 


The most important matter in putting out an orchard is in the selection of the 
land. It should be a well-drained, open subsoil where water will not stand. If you 
haven’t land of this kind, do not plant a commercial orchard ; better pay $100 an 
acre for it than to have a rich, tight subsoil given you; it will grow trees, but no 
fruit. After selecting the land, plow deep, pulverize well, then mark off the rows 
with plows two rods apart; then across with a lister, so as to throw the dirt each 
way, deep as you can; plant treesin cross. If in a very exposed situation, plant 
some early-bearing variety, like the Missouri Pippin, between the trees each way 
to help protect from the wind, and when ten or twelve years old cut them out. 
They will have paid for themselves by that time twice overin fruit. In planting, 
open out your furrows wide enough to receive the roots freely without cramping ; 
fill a little above what they were in the nursery, and tramp the dirt firmly around 
the tree. J.B. Duranp, Prairie City. 


WHAT INJURED THE APPLE TREES IN THE SPRING OF 1892. 


Many theories have been advanced as to why the apple crop was 4 failure, 
and as to why the trees suffered so severely in retarded growth early in the season. 
Permit me to say I think the matter is easily explained. 

During the fal), nutrition sufficient is stored in the trunk and branches to form 
the bloom and fruit and bring the trees into full leaf. This is easily proved by 
cutting a branch and putting into water, or where it will be kept moist. It is not 
till the leaf is fully developed that it (the tree) begins to draw nutrition from 
the soil. 

Air, heat and moisture are essential in the preparation of plant food. An 
excess of either is detrimental to the plant, and in this case supplanted, in a meas- 
ure, the other. The excessive rains so filled the soil with water, and kept it filled, 
that there was a deficiency of air, or oxygen, to assist in rendering soluble plant 
food, and such an excess of water that the tree was on the verge of starvation. It 
could get no nourishment from the soil. The only crops of apples I have seen this 
year were on gravelly bottoms that are naturally underedraind. The tree not receiv- 
ing support, shed its fruit. 

The destruction of foliage was in part due to this and to a long-continued and 
severe wind-storm and a low temperature, rendering the leaf stems more brittle. 
If the tree was of considerable size, the side next the wind suftered much more 
than the opposite side, while | observed trees that were protected by buildings 
from the force of the wind did not suffer from this cause. 
J.L. Erwin, Fulton, Mo. 


EXPERIENCE OF G.G. JAMES AT EXETER, BARRY COUNTY, MO. 


January, 1884, [ bought 12 acres of brush-land ona high point of the Ozark 
mountains. I had a house built, and was at home in February. Clearing was 
commenced at once, and five acres were cleared and fenced with brush ; plowing 
and hauling manure were kept up till April. I set four acres to apples, with a few 
pears and plums, 30 feet each way; one acre to peach, cherry, berries and vegeta- 
ble garden; corn, potatoes, beans, etc., were planted between the rows of trees. 

The second year’s work was about the same as the first. The third year five 
acres more were cleared and fenced with brush, four acres set to apples, one acre 
to berries of all kinds—planting corn, potatoes, beans and vegetables among the 
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trees; the manure wagon was always in order. The second year we had berries; 
the third we had all kinds and lots of them; sold most of the crop at home at 20 
cents per gallon. A correct account was kept of a small lot (30150) of Sharpless 
strawberries; 300 gallons were sold for $60. 

This was a new business here ; it created considerable excitement, and many 
people came to see and eat the luscious berries. 

1 thought the whole country would begin to grow berries, and many did, only 
for their home use, yet there are over half our people who do not have berries for 
their children at home. 

Some plums and peaches bore the third year, which were very fine. This 
work was kept up all the time. The fourth, fifth and sixth years gave large crops 
of all kinds of berries. Peaches and plums missed only two years. Some apples 
began to bear at three and four years, and gave good crops at five and six. A com- 
mon fence took the place of the brush fence. The first house was burned, anda 
good seven-room house took its place on the two acres, where a barn, apple-house 
and other buildings, and some fruit-trees and a large yard full of trees, shrubs, 
plants and flowers, of many kinds, numbering in the hundreds. Everything all 
over the twelve acres was doing its best the latter part of the sixth year, and spoke 
for themselves. 

One pleasant day, while I was working with the honey-bees, a fine-looking old 
gentleman came right on me, and almost without a compliment said, I want to buy 
this place, it just suits me; I will give you $100 per acre. I answered, I had only 
12 acres. and that was no inducement, and did not want to sell. He hesitated a 
moment, and went away, but returned in a few minutes and said, I want this 
place, and will give $200 per acre, all cash. IL only answered, the place is not for 
sale; he left . 

My better half and I counseled a while, and looked around at the cheap land, 
and thought we could in six more years have another nice home and more acres. 
I followed the old man, and gaid he could have the place. He made a payment in 
a moment, and paid the balance soon. We have another home started, with a 
year’s growth of trees, etc., and at the end of six years will be just as nice, with 
more acres of land. 

In 1887, [ bought 40 acres 1} mile from the depot for $250; cleared, fenced with 
rails, cultivated and planted 1600 apple trees on 32 acres. ‘his fall, 1892, [ refused 
$50 per acre, or $2000 cash. Friends of toil, you see our cheap lands can be made 
valuable by planting fruitand making. nice homes, with the same care to makea 
corn-crop, and will yield a much larger income than any crop of grain or grass. 
These are facts; and any man ean «io as well, and many can do better, as I have to 
hire the most of my work done. There is plenty of cheap land here, from one to 
five miles of a good live town on the St. Louis & San Francisco railroad. Come and 
live where you can enjoy the fruits of your labor. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Murray—I think there is no fear in the world that the price of 
weil-grown apples will fall below the paying point. Not one tree in 
four planted will be cared for and brought into full production. Even 
if they all produced full crops, the people are increasing and the con- 
sumption of fruit is increasing in a faster ratio. The product is falling 
off in New York and Ohio. In Kentucky the rot is ruining the crop. 
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A large buyer from Chicago told me in 1891: “You need have no 
fear in the next fifteen years that the price of apples in the United 
States will fall below twenty-five or thirty cents per bushel.” One 
bushel of apples will now pay for two bushels of wheat. You can 
grow apples in only a small part of the United States and of the world. 
Wheat can be grown almost everywhere. The great Northwest is to 
supplied. Our cities are growing more rapidly than the country dis- 
triects. The mining interest of the country is great and increasing. 
Land in the east is high and insects are growing worse. I would like 
some one to show us how we are going to produce enough apples to 
supply the demand. It cannot be overdone. 

Sam Miller—Mr. Murray is just right. The ocean greyhounds are 
now carrying our apples across the sea to the old world. The poorer 
classes scarcely get a taste of fruit. Let us grow enough to give alla 
plentiful supply. Cattle-raising will go down as fruit-growing goes 
up. Ittakes about seven years for an orchard to come into profitable 
bearing. How many children will there be in this country in seven 
years? Millions of them. 

Mr. Turten—Taking everything into consideration, I don’t see for 
the life of me how the business can be overdone for fifteen or twenty 
years at least. Many trees will never bear; cider and vinegar fac- 
tories will use a great many. In the eastern States like New Yorkand 
Pennsylvania, the soil to a great extent is exhausted, and will not pro- 
duce apples. The great apple country is Missouri, Michigan, Kansas, 
western and northern Arkansas. Lately a young man asked me, what 
would you do, go to southern Missouri, move to town, or what would 
you do? He wasa married man. I told him to go to town; there is 
nothing like it. You will have to trust people every day, and that is a 
good way to make a living! He was afraid the apple business would 
be overdone. 

Dr. J. Hensley—The rapid development of the country and the 
vast territory west and south of us that is nota successful apple coun- 
try will make a market for our fruit. The great south, where they 
cannot grow apples, and the dense population of the east and north, 
will depend on us for apples. The more apples we raise the bigger 
prices we can get. A few apples will not draw buyers. If you have 
large orchards, you will have this country filled up with gentlemen 
ready to buy your apples in the field even before they are matured. 

Mr. Durand—I have no way of judging the future but by the 
past. Sixty years ago a man in Ohio offered to pay one dollar to a 
tenant for every apple tree he would plant. The man set 160 acres in 
trees, and the owner gave him the land rather than pay for the trees. 
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There was no market for the fruit. Now apples are worth more than 
a dollar a bushel. Highteen years ago when I planted quite largely, 
I was asked, “what are you going to do with the fruit when your trees 
bear?” This year I sold my fruit for $4.60 per barrel on the track at 
the shipping place. I don’t think that was ever done before. Judging 
by the past, I see no reason why it should not be equally as good in 
the future. 

Mr. Elliott—As to whether it pays to grow apples: I can’t tell 
whether it will pay Tom Jones, Grover Harrison or Dick Cleveland, 
but I speak for myself. I labor under disadvantages as well as other 
men. I lived in the city till eight years ago. I knew nothing of the 
business. My oldest orchard is eight years from the seed, and has 
almost paid for itself already. From two and one-half acres I sold 
fifty-eight bushels, besides having what we needed for ourselves. This 
paid for the work upon orchard and a narrow margin for the use of 
the land. 

Mr. Goodman—lI want the question of transportation discussed. 
In Michigan we once sold apples for six and one-fourth cents per 
bushel. Seven years afterward they sold in the same place for seventy- 
five cents, because we had a way to reach a market. 

A. Nelson—Two years ago I visited my old home in western New 
York, and traveled over the country to see the condition of the 
orchards. In the territory where I visited the old orchards are going 
down and the ground is occupied with something else. In that local- 
ity I saw no new oichards being planted. Orchards fourteen to twenty 
years old, once in two or three years are giving just as good crops as 
in times past. I believe the new lands of Missouri and Kansas are 
going to be the apple-ground ofthe world. From Minnesota to Texas I 
have shipped apples and got paying results. 

Mr. Simpson—This discussion seems to be all on one side, but I 
have misgivings. They havea saying in Colorado that you can’t see an 
inch into the ground. We can’t see a great way into the future. Judg- 
ing by the past, have not the American people run everything into the 
ground they ever undertook ? Look at poultry. At one time a new 
breed of chickens would makea man a fortune. Then hogs and hops 
turned the minds of the people. Then people went wild in the cattle 
boom. Men came from England and. Scotland and invested vast 
amounts in cattle. I told them the thing would be overdone. They talked 
_ just as we now talk about apples, and said it could not be overdone. I 
presume that 100,000 acres have been planted to apples in the last three 
years in Southern Illinois, Missouri and in Arkansas. It seems to me 
that it must make them a druginthe market. A few years ago Kansas 
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came to Missouri for her supply. In a year or two there will be no 
room for Missouri apples in Kansas. In Denver I saw the most beau- 
tiful fruit, grown in Colorado without irrigation. They will supply 
their own markets and those contiguous. Nine miles below Denver 
we saw fine fruit grown without a drop of irrigation. The apples of 
Colorado are fully equal to those of Missouri. We must look this 
thing in the face. I believe the business will fail, and then become a 
success to some after many have left it. 

I was in the grape boom and failed to make a success. I think we 
are planting too many Ben Davis; let us plant more varieties such as 
Willow Twig and Jonathan. 

Dr. Hensley—My friend speaks of the horse business being over- 
done. How long since horses could be sold for $105,000? 

Mr. Simpson—I said hops. 

Dr. Hensley—I was raisedin Kentucky where horses grow. Twenty 
years ago they said the horse business would be overdone, but the men 
who grow fine horses are getting there. As to the chicken business, I 
paid $40 for a rooster and a hen not long since: is that over-production ? 
It is just so all along the line those who produce a superior article get 
good prices. They raise gattle where you can’t raise anything else. 
There is but a little part of this country where you can raise apples. 

J.C. Evans—The question of transportation is what was in the 
way of Mr. Simpson when he failed to make the grapes pay ; there were 
plenty of people to eat his grapesif they had been taken to them cheaply 
enough. 

Mr. Hartzell—We need not look very far from home to get our 
apples done upif we give them tothe children. I paid one man recently 
$80 for the apples that grew on one tree in one year; this was near St. 
Joseph. Apples are now selling for four dollars a bushel in Texas. 

The gentleman said we run everything into the ground; there is 
one thing we don’t run into the ground far enough and_ that is the plow. 

Let us raise more apples. 

Mr. Tippen—I think we should be very considerate in this matter. 

In regard to the cattle business: the time is not far in the future 
when prices will return to a paying basis: cattle are foreed upon the 
market by the breakiug up of the western plains. 

I have my misgivings upon the question of transportation. I plant 
in the hope that I will be able to finda market for my fruit without 
giving it all to the transportation companies. The fruit-grower upon 
an inland line with no competition had just as well get the consent of 
his mind to take what he can get. This condition may not always last. 
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L. A. Goodman—This question of over-production may just as 
well be examined carefully and honestly. There is no question but 
that so many millions of trees have been planted that there will be 
portions of our country where it will not pay to gather them. There is 
danger of overdoing this matter, unless we can get the help of our 
transportatian companies to see the matter in its correct light. If they 
will move our fruit as cheaply as they do our wheat or corn or lumber, 
we can fill our markets full of fruits all the time at reasonable prices 
(even cheap prices) ; and when we can do this we will see the demand 
so increase that we cannot supply it. You may besure that we can sell 
an hundred barrels of apples to the consumers for $1.50 per barrel, 
where we can sell one for $4.50 per varrel. If wecan give them plenty 
of good fruit at low prices, they will use all we can grow. The trans- 
portation companies have this matter in their hands, to either make it a 
success or to choke it to death. We must use every effort, therefore, 
to get their assistance. 

Question— What shall I do with stunted four and six-year-old trees 
to restore them to vigor. 

L. A. Goodman—Cut back very severely. If very much stunted, 
cut them off at the ground. If you can get a good sprout from the 
tree and let only one new shoot grow, ya would soon have a new 
orchard. I would plant one good two-year-old tree in preference to 
older stunted trees. 

J. C. Evans—The hospital may do for a sick man, but the only way 
to treat a sick tree is to take it out and burn it. 


LESSONS OF THE YEAR. 


This is emphatically an age of progress, and in horticulture, as in every other 
occupation, there are new ways of doing things, new ideas. Along every line 
there are new lessonsto be learned. Only the bigot ever reaches perfection and 
has no more to learn. But when in need of counsel or advice, good horticulturists 
avoid this class and consult with those who are ever on the lookout for better 
kinds to plant, better ways of planting, cultivating, gathering and marketing. 

We want live, practical men, who are constantly adding to their store of 
knowledge the lessons to be learned by each passing year. 

The hardest lesson learned the past year by our horticulturists is that even in 
Holt county, the land of big red apples, where pears, cherries, plums and all 
kinds of small fruit grow to perfection, with a soil capable of enduring dry or wet, 
in every way equal to the best, lying as it does just between the blizzards of the 
north and the sleets and slop of the winters farther south, bounded on the east by 
the Nodaway and on the west by the Missouri rivers—we have an abundance of 
water, timber and stone—but even here in this favored land we may have an off 
year infruits. Our fruit trees bloomed last spring in a cold rain-storm, which 
lasted about six weeks—the temperature often near the freezing point—consequently 
the habit of eating apples is no longer fashionable up our way, and I think we will 
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succeed in ridding our cellars of all the old canned stuff, so we can fully enjoy the 
coming crop, which promises to be abundant. 

Our strawberry plants have made a fair fall growth, while the raspberry and 
blackberry have made excellent wood which is well matured for the winter; even 
our peach-trees go into the winter in fine shape; and since failures have their bene- 
ficial effects and prosperity its ill effects, we have learned patiently and thank- 
fully to accept the situation. 

And now in recalling the lessons of the past as requested by our worthy 
Secretary, [ think of a horticultural friend, who, thinking the old way of planting 
blackberries too slow, dropped his plants into deep furrows and covered them with 
a two-horse cultivator, harrowed the ground, leaving nothing to show where to cul- 
tivate, and the blackberry being naturally slow to start, of course the weeds took 
his field. 

He says he will plant peas in the rows the next time to show where to culti- 
vate, and he had better leave the tops of the plants out in their natural way, as 
their leaves have a vital influence on the new stalk growing from the root. 

Another good horticultural friend, but who seldom attends our meetings, 
wishing to increase the size of his Snyder blackberry, pruned very heavily last 
spring, and learned when too late that he had destroyed his crop by cutting off 
about all the fruit buds. He should have topped the suckers while only two anda 
half to three feet high, and then in the spring cut their brahches back to twelve or 
eighteen inhces. 

A few years ago I planted half an acre to Minnewaska blackberry, which at 
that time was very expensive, and to hasten their propagation I selected a very 
rich low plot of ground on which to plant. I succeeded in growing plants, but 
other plants of the same kind set on a hillside endure the winters much better and 
yields double the amount of fruit; even the Snyder does poorly in low, rich land* 
I prefer a north or eastern hillside for either raspberry or blackberry. 

Another lesson learned on the strawberry grounds was that the Warfield No. 
2, although one of the best in an ordinary season, cannot resist a drouth. 

Another lesson is, that while coarse barnyard manure is good material for 
mulching the strawberry of an ordinary season, it will smother the plants badly 
when the season is very wet. Clean, fresh straw or prairie hay is the safest and 
perhaps the most economical mulching. 

A failure in the fruit crop is generally followed by a heavy growth of wood 
and an over-load of fruit, and it will be well to cut back heavily and thin the fruit, 
especially on the peach and pear. 

Mr. J. W. Young, a trustworthy neighbor of mine, who has thousands of 
young trees growing, and who has been greatly annoyed by rabbits, tells me he has 
killed them by the use of rough on rats applied to sliced apples and dropped in 
their trails, untilhe now has no further trouble,,except as an occasional visitor 
drops in from his neigbors’ rabbits. If this will work, it will beat wrapping trees - 

I have long believed that men make a gad mistake by trying to be both farmer 
and fruit-grower. How much happier and how much more successful they would 
be if they would confine themselves to some one trade or business, and become 
specialists. If an orchardist, let stock-raising alone; if he is a berry-grower, be 
that and nothing else. Letaman make growing onions or potatoes a specialty, 
become thoroughly posted on that subject, and then grow onions or potatoes for all 
there is in the business, and he is bound to succeed. The poultry and dairy busi- 
ness, sheep-raising and many other branches of business are overlooked or mixed 
in with other things, so it is neglected. We want more specialists. 

Oregon, Mo. J. N. MENIFEE. 
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©. W. Murtfeldt—With mixed husbandry, fruit-growing and gen- 
eral farming may be carried on successfully. Don’t put all your eggs 
in one basket; they may crush and then you are done. 


LaGranGe, Mo., Dee. 5, 1892. 
L. A. Goopman, Esq., Secretary, Westport, Mo.: 

Dear Stin—My name appears on the program for areport on small fruits, but 
I find the proceeds of the fruit crop this season is not strong enough on the right 
side of the account to invite a diagonai trip across the State to meet with the 
Society at Carthage, so I will drop a few words on the strawberry question. in 
the early spring the prospect for a very large crop of fruit of all kinds was very 
promisiag, rather above an average, but rains commenced and rains continued until 
there was too much water for even the strawberry. The apple crop, which pro- 
mised so large, was wholly destroyed in the blossom. It is a rare thing for spring 
rains to destroy strawberries, but such was the case with some varieties last spring ; 
the Michel’s Early suffered most, but several other older sorts went down also. 
Rains poured down in such great. quantities of water and with such frequency the 
fruit actually ceased to exist after the berries were well formed and in some cases 
half grown. This was more particularly noticed on new patches and on flat land. 
On old fields with land not not so flat the crops did much better; the berries, how- 
ever, were all more or less water-soaked. 

But such seasons seldom come, and the fruit-growers console themselves in 
the hope, always uppermost, for something better next season. 

My method of strawberry growing is to seed the land the season before with 
rye or oats, and plow all under when about a foot or so high; then harrow and work 
the land as often as the weeds need to be destroyed during the summer. Plow the 
land very deep and close, as early next spring as it will work well, then after get- — 
ting it in first-class condition mark off both ways, 423 feet, then plant the rows 
the narrow way, two rows of an imperfect to one of a perfect bloomer, putting in 
an occasional row of the perfect bloomer of a sort that blossoms late to aid fertili- 
zation, in the late blossoms that come on nearly'all good bearing pistillate varieties. 
In this way the cultivator may be run botb ways until the plants have run out too 
far to continue the narrow way. Of course the fruit stems are all cut off at blos- 
soming time, and all runners are kept cut off until July or August. (The seasons 
have much to do with this.) In this plan I can hoe and stirthe ground and keep it 
free from weeds, and raise strawberries for less money than any other plan I have 
tried. When I cease cutting off the runners, [ only run the cultivator through the 
TOWS one way, the broad way, and by fall [ have broad matted rows, sometimes 
meeting in the middle, and these plants are so grown that every blossom will be 
well fertilized. Ulike to have the rows run east and west, as the prevailing south 
winds aid the pollen in distribution. 

When the fruit is gathered, the different varieties are all mixed in the boxes 
together, allapparently alike and always grading and Selling alike, and the pickers 
are all ready to take the next row instead of asking the bo33 for ‘ta good row.’’ 
This is the most satisfactory way for all concerned I[ have yet found. 

We must of course grow the fruit to suit the trade we try to supply. My 
fruit is nearly all shipped away. A select trade at the home market might not be 
pleased with this method, and those growers who draw plants from fruiting beds 
or fields would not take to this plan ; but I think it isinjurious to the vines and a 
shortening of the crop to draw plants inthis way. I always set a few rows every 
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spring of the varieties 1 wish to propagate from in a separate bed, which [ calla 
seed-bed, and from that I take my plants. I know of noother way to keep pure 
stock. 

The Michel’s Early make more runners and plants than any variety I have. 
Of its fruiting qualities lam not prepared to speak, as it did not have a fair 
chance last spring. The Warfield No. 2 is a good all-around berry and a good 
shipper, but the old Cresent for a sure, safe stand-by in summer’s heat or winter’s 
cold, spring frosts, rain or drouth, is always reliable foracrop. No other variety 
has yet been found, so far as I know, that is its equal in all its respects and under 
all circumstances. 

The Bubach No. 2 is too soft in a wet season to keep in the boxes over night, 
and is discarded. 

Jessie is a good fertilizer, and on good rich land a good cropper. I also retain 
as good fertilizers the May King and Sucker State, and find them generally reliable 
for good crops of fruit ; but Gandy don’t bear enough fruit, is of poor flavor, and has 
hulls so large as to almost cover itself up when in the boxes. 

I think we are all inclined to grow too many varieties, and Iam certain we 
plant too many acres for our own good financially. If we would plant but half the 
number of acres, and give better and more thorough work and attention to the 
business, we should find better financial results for our work. 

With best wishes for a successful meeting, [ remain one of the hopeful, 

LaGrange, Missouri. Won. H. THomas. 


NEW ONION CULTURE. 


To those not acquainted with the above term, we will say that the new fea- 
ture of it is growing the sets from seed sown in February in hot-beds, and when 
about the size of wheat-straws, they are transplanted to the open ground 4 inches 
apart, in rows 12 to 15 inches apart. 

The past seagon’s experience has convinced us that it is a success, but the 
young plants must be set out early, say March, if possible, as the varieties used 
are mostly the large Spanish and Italian onions, and they are slow maturing. Our 
test was made with Maule’s Prize-taker, or Spanish King. We measured a row 
36 feet long, being the best in the plat, and it gave us one bushel onions, or about 
at the rate of 1160 bushels per acre, though the average was, perhaps, one-third 
jess. The originators of this new method claim that 2000 bushels can be grown on 
a single acre. We believe with extra treatment and a favorable season these 
results can be obtained. 

We shall make a more extensive trial the coming year with a number of dif- 
ferent varieties. A few points not to be overlooked are: First, reliable seed. 
Then the earlier the plants can be set out in open ground, the larger the yield. 
The soil should be manured and plowed in the fall, and smoothed down and planted 
say by the middle of March if possible. These large onions as a rule are poor 
Keepers, and should be marketed as soon as possible, as they will not keep good 


Over winter. 
CELERY. 


We have been growing celery, more or less of it, for the past ten years, but 
Owing to numerous obstacles we have never made a success of it financially. Last 
year with about two acres we were caught by a sudden freeze that froze all the 
profits out of it. This season we have been more successful—weather favorable— 
and will make a little money, though we began banking too early, and the warm 
weather in September caused it to rot, and a part of our expectations again were 
blighted. 
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One thing we have learned, that is not to bank celery witb earth until Septem- 
ber 25 or October1. We have been trying blanching with boards, but having to 
depend on the elements for rain we were also unsuccessful; but we have learned 
that by having good large plants at the time we place the boards, and then mulch 
in between the rows and give a good watering so as to push the piants, we can 
grow fine White Plum or Golden Self-blanching celery of good quality, but it must 
not lack for moisture. ‘he late crop for winter we grow the Giant Pascal, Hart- 
well and Kalamazoo Broad-ribbed. This is banked two or three time 8 to10 
inches high with earth, and put away in pits and trenches to finish blanching first 
week in November. If to be kept late it shouid be kept cool with plenty of air, but 
no light. If we wish to hasten the blanching, let in warm air when we can an@ 
keep it closer. 

We also tried the new celery culture—planting 711 inches apart and by 
close planting with plenty of fertilizer and water, make it grow so fast and close 
together that it will bleach itself, but not having sufficient water supply it was 
somewhat neglected ; and we have our doubts as to its practicability in this lati- 
tude. 

The berry crop was a poor one throughout. Many of the new ones bearing 
their first crop made such a poor show that we shall not comment on them. Pros- 
pects for all kinds of fruit good up to date. Strawberries look very fine. Having 
already taken up so much in our paper on onions and celery, we will have to omit 
some note3 on small fruits we intended giving, and will wait until we have hada 
good crop. Respectfully, 

H. ScHNELL, Glasgow, Mo. 


‘ 


GRAPE GROWING ALONG THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


The grape crop of 1892 was a very indifferent one; the grapes, owing to suc- 
cessive rains in the first part of the season, has caused grapes to be affected to 
quite an extent with black rot, with but a few exceptions to varieties; however, 
some much more affected than others, some almost an entire failure. 

Among the leading kinds that bas proved the most reliable are Norton, Ives 
and Eivira, and such are mostly grown here. Spraying the grapes to prevent black 
rot last summer was an entire failure. Paper bag is the best protection, not only 
for black-rot, but everything else ; however, this must be done early in the season, 
say just before blooming time. I have bagged some at times, and such were free 
from rot and very fine ; while I bagged some later, after blooming was over, which 
rotted badly inthe bags. This proved that the product of black-rot is produced in 
the early part of the season, without any doubt. ‘here are so many reports of 
failure in spraying and paper-bagging against black-rot, which is undoubtedly due 
to not making the application early enough in the season. If we wish to control 
black-rot it can only be done in the early part of the season; later it has but little 
or no eftect; such has been my experience. 

Hoping that the few remarks may be taken notice of, and that such may prove 
of some benefit to grape-growers. 

Wishing to be excused for not entering in more lengthy details, as I believe to 
have expressed the most vital part of grape-growing. 

Jacos RomMEt, Morrison, Mo. 


Mr. Helvern—We once thought we could not raise late potatoes 
in Arkansas; now we plant early kinds that mature in June; we dig 
them and keep them some ten days and plant them againin July, whole 
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tubers of medium size. We harvest these in October; they keep with- 
out sprouting and make the finest seed potatoes I ever saw. 

G. W. Hopkins—I was anxious to have the subject of small fruits 
discussed. One of the papers had very little to say upon the subject 
of small fruits; the other paper had some very good points. To those 
engaged in small fruit growing the past season has been a very unusual 
one; the worst one I have seen for 14 years. Last fall my plants looked 
well. It rained in the spring constantly from the starting of the growth 
to gathering. It was almost impossible to gather the fruit; the crop 
was smalland thereturnssmallalso. Fruit could not be safely shipped 
any distance. Raspberries were still poorer than strawberries, and 
blackberries almost a failure, with the exception of one kind called 
Knox, as I gotit; it is the best I ever had; it is similar to the Erie; it 
is upright, don’t blow down, and is free, so far, from rust. I had it 
growing with other kinds that rusted badly. The berries are the largest ; 
I got the plants from Mr. Freeman. I have become disgusted with the 
Snyder; I will cut them all down to the ground, but I will try them 
again. A great many of us have not sufficient land to plant a large 
orchard ; we want to learn how to make as much as we can on a small 
piece. 

Jacob Faith—There is no fruit more delicious to my taste than the 
strawberry, but I cannot grow it profitably for market twenty miles 
from a market town. Ten years ago I was called a berry crank. I 
cranked $400 from one acre. I could not keep my mouth shut, and 
now there are two hundred acres of berries in my county. I would 
rather have my berry rows run east and west than north and south; it 
secures a better distribution of pollen. Pistillates are the best paying 
kinds, if properly fertilized, and there is no better fertilizer than Capt. 
Jack. Bubach, Michel’s and Jessie, on rich lands are good kinds. 

Souhegan and Tyler raspberries are about the same. None are 
better than the Hopkins. Gregg is later and larger, but it must have 
dry, rich land. Early Harvest and Kittatinny are the only kinds of 
blackberries I grow. 

J. H. Logan said the Karly Harvest paid him better than any other 
kind. 

Mr. Durand—Has anyone discovered a remedy for the seale on 
the raspberry, and the rust on the strawberry ? 

G. W. Hopkins—Unless we can find some remedy for the anthroc- 
nose, we will have to quit growing the raspberry at all. 

Hermann Jaeger—Strawberry rust can be prevented by the Bor- 
deaux mixture. It will do no good to spray after you have the rust’ 
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It must be prevented. Spray early in the spring three or more times, 
and continue after the fruiting season. 

Mr. Speer—Mr. Galloway called my attention to anthrocnose at 
West Plains. I have seen more or less of it over the State where I 
have been. I believe the Bordeaux mixture will prevent it. 

We grow a great many kinds—the Crescent for money, the others to 
fertilize the Crescent and for trial. We hope to find some kind that 
will pay better than the Crescent. We growin matted rows. Some 
want three or four crops from the same bed. I never want more than 
three. Two would be better than more. This yearI tried successfully 
a new way of cleaning out a bed after feuiting. I use a two-horse disk 
corn-cultivator, with the disks set so as to leave eight inches; first go 
twice with the disks set to throw the soil from the rows, and then 
reverse them and throw the dirt back to the rows. These two opera- 
tions will leave your eround in good condition, and afterward you 
can cultivate with any common tooth cultivator. 

Mr. Helvern—TI have heard complaint of Michel Early.. I think it 
has been planted in too rich land. 

Mr. Murray—It is worthless in rich soil. In clay soil it is very 
fine. 

Mr. Menifee—The Kansas raspberry is a success in every way with 
me. The Minnewaski blackberry is excellent, only a little soft. It is 
much like Erie. Both do well with me. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OBITUARY. 


Mr. PresipentT: When your Committee on Obituaries was appointed, the 
chairman learned that death had not invaded our ranks in the year past, and the 
committee thought its duty would be fulfilled in suggesting that thanks be returned 
to God for his goodness to us. 

~ This morning, word was received of the death of Professor J. C. Duffey, of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. The merciful kindness of an All-wise 
Father has taken from our midst one who has lived a life of unobtrusive useful- 
ness; a man who worked well on the duty that was nearest at hand; whose whole 
life was devoted to the study of horticulture. Mr. Duffey was a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and from his graduation, he was actively engaged 
in experimentation in horticulture, first as foreman in the department of horticul- 
ture of the South Dakota Agricultural College, and during the past three years 
as professor of horticulture in the Missouri Botanical Garden. 

In all of his work, he endeared himself to his fellow-officials and to his stu- 
dents, by uniform kindness and courtesy, by close application to duty, and by 
careful scientific work. In his intercourse with men Mr. Duffey was peculiarly 
happy. He met bis fellows on even terms, anxious to receive and willing to impart 
information. He was, in the best sense, a gentleman. Me had the mind and the 
methods of the student of nature. Your committee would respectfully recommend 
that the Secretary of the Society extend to Mrs. Duffey and to Dr. Wm. Trelease, 
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the director of the Missouri Botanical Garden, the expression of our sincere sym- 
pathy and condolence, and that this report be given for publication to the Ameri- 
ean Florist, and the agricultural papers of St. Louis. 
Conrap HartzeELL, 
A. H. Girkrson, 
©. A. KEFFER, 
Committee. 


A resolution was adopted, asking the Legislature to make an appro- 


 priation to print 20,000 copies of the annual report of the Society for 
free distribution at the World’s Fair, as an advertisement of the horti- 


cultural resources of the State. 


FRIDAY—2 p. m. 


After the banquet the Society assembled in the hall, and listened 
to the several toasts and responses, by A. W. St. John, N. F. Murray, 
Dr. Hensley and G. C. Elliott. 

The final resolutions were passed, and the Society adjourned after 
a very successful meeting. 


FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Prasipent— Your Committee on Final Resolutions beg leave to report as 
follows: 

To the members of the Jasper County Horticultural society, their active mem- 
bers and eflicient officers, we express sincere gratitude for the pleasant meeting 
accorded us through their untiring efforts, and their hospitality, their generous 
greeting, and at the close of the most successful meeting of the State Society, con- 
gratulate them, that it was here aine years ago our present efficient State oflicers 
were given us in this Queen city, who have given an impetus to pomological cul- 
ture and science that has raised our chosen industry from an obscure beginning to 
annual product of ten million dollars. 

That such as the Jasper County Horticultural society, we commend to others 
as worthy of emulation. 

Resolved, That to those who have so entertainingly contributed to our enter- 
tainment—the lovely ladies and noble men of Carthage—we lay our hearts at your 
feet, an humble tribute for your generous hospitality and kindness; and in the 
coming days of life, when the future shall bring to us the fruition of our hopes in 
making Missouri the greatest of all the commonwealths in this grand galaxy of 
States, we hope to come again to your beautiful city and greet you again in loving 
remembrance of the past, and rejoice at our common success. 

Resolved, That our hearty thanks are respectively tendered to the Missouri 
Pacific and Frisco Railroad companies as well as to connecting lines for excursion 
rates and other favors, and we rejoice to know that said companies appreciate and 
realize that the Horticultural and Agricultural societies are potent factors to 
further their interests by increase of travel and freight. . 

Resolved, That our kind acknowledgments are tendered to our fellow-mem- 
ber, Mr. Hans Neilson, of St. Joseph, for the superb floral contributions sent to our 
meeting. 
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Resolved, That the local press of Carthage be tendered thanks for the faithful 
reports of our transactions from day to day during the session about to close. 

While your committee feels that to make any invidious distinction in men- 
tioning any of the good papers read, things said, by the many most worthy, at this 
grand meeting, we hope to not violate precedent without an excuse, and in men- 
tioning the labors and work of Miss Murtfeldt in the interest of this Society, in the 
absence and need of State provision for an official entomologist, will meet with 
your approval and hearty accord. In pursuing our studies in horticultural science, 


we have found her an efficient and worthy teacher. é 
J.M. Rice, 


E. L. PoLuarp, 
Committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


IDEAL ORCHARD LANDS. 


There is a certain formation of land met with in Missouri, which 
has peculiar advantages as orchard land, as the following description 
of such a tract lying in Johnson county will illustrate. 

This land is the undulating top of a ridge, and comprises a strip 
about five hundred feet in width by one mile in length. The soil isa 
rich, light mulatto. The subsoil is black and very porous; and from 
four to ten feet beneath the surface lies a solid sheet of limestone which 
crops out along either side of the ridge. 

In the spring of the year during periods of heavy rain-fall, the 
surplus water on this land rapidly finds a way of escape down through 
the porous subsoil to the lime-rock, which it follows to an exhit on 
either side of the ridge, and trickling down the slope-forms what 
farmers call “ spouty” land. Thus, perfect drainage is given the land, 
and power of resisting drouth greater than any system of artificial drain. 
age can supply. Theoretically, this is ideal orchard land. Practically 
it is unexcelled. Here, in 1878, an orchard of 150 apple trees, consist- 
ing of Ben Davis, Winesap, Willow Twig, Janet, Huntsman and Grimes 
Golden was planted. For eight years after planting, the orchard was 
cultivated in hoed crops or corn. Since then it has been allowed to 
run wild with native shrubbery, such as rose and blackberry, briers, per- 
simmon sprouts, etc. No manure at any time has been given the land. 
Yet notwithstanding the neglect received, the orchard has not missed 
bearing a full crop of Ben Davis for eight years, until the present year, 
which is about one-third crop. The other varieties did accordingly 
about as well. The Ben Davis this year, when all other good Johnson 
county orchards failed, matured mostly nice perfect fruit of good size 
and superior quality. There is no doubt but the peculiarity of the land 
had something to do with this, as the orchard was not sprayed or given ° 
any attention whatever until fruit-picking season. 

There is considerable of such land in Johnson, but it is usually 
depreciated in value by farmers, because of the spots of “ spouty ” land 
previously alluded to; and horticulturists do not seem to be aware of 
its worth for orchards. JOHN EK. MOHLER, 


Warrensburg, Mo. 
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TWELVE BEST BEDDING PLANTS. 


An influence of superstition may have caused me to adopt the 
number 13, instead of 12,in my list of bedding plants. I may have 
been prompted by a spirit of generosity that induced me to throw in 
one more to make a full dozen, round measure. Whatever influenced 
me, this I know, that when I had made my list I could not omit one 
without discarding a favorite that contended for a place in my collee- 
tion. . 

Two points are necessary to make a superior bedding plant: vigor 
of growth and constancy of bloom. One other characteristic gives 
perfection, and that is perfume; but perfume may be borrowed, so that 
by a proper distribution of fragrant plants we may have in the same 
bed beauty of bloom, vigorous growth and fragrance for all. What- 
ever conduces to make home more pleasant is an inspiration to all its 
occupants. Whatever increases a degree of innocent pleasure heightens. 
the inspiration. 

To know and adopt the best, therefore, will be the most profitable. 
But, in order to estimate plants properly, we ought to be acquainted 
with every individual plant from its infancy. From the box to the 
transplanting bed, from the young potted plant to the permanent gar- 
den bed, they should have our frequent personal attention. 

With the study of their various requirements in their different 
stages of growth we acquire not only more experience as to their 
needs, but we cultivate increasing interest in their development. As 
time is wasted in experimenting with new varieties, so economy is. 
found in using only such as have established merit. 

In the order of preference named below, I give my list of thirteen 
bedding plants: 


Geraniums, Vincias, 
Petunias, Carnations, 
Verbenas, Feverfew, 
Pansies, Sweet Alyssum, 
Phioxes, Chrysanthemums, 
Lantanas, Lemon Verbena. 
Marguerite, 


I head my list with the Geranium, because of its ease of growth — 
and culture, its exhaustless capacity for blooming, its endless variety of 
color, its resistance of heat and drouth, its old associations and its 
unlimited possibilities for improvement. 
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Let amateurs continue to grow seedlings. Encourage improve- 
ment in this glorious plant and flower, and new yearly surprises will 
await us in unimagined beauty of grander Geraniums yet unborn. 

Petunias would be close rivals for first place with me, if the plant 
had greater power of erect habit of growth. 

A little staking and tying, in which the stakes may be concealed 
by the plant, will remedy this defect. 

I come to the Verbena as soon as possible in my list, forthe reason 
that I admire its intrepid disposition and its industrious habits. Out 
from the cold of the first spring frosts its bright green leaves come 
unblanched, and over the grave of the last dead Hyacinth and Tulip it 
raises its many-colored banners, some perfumed and some only beauti- 
ful, never ceasing to repeat its beauty until bleak autumn has shut out 
the last ray of summer. 

With a feeling akin to awe, I approach the Pansy ; for it always 
seemed to me that Pansies could understand words. I wonder that 
this flower has not been used by some heathen people as an object of 
worship. Pansies certainly have eyes, but I suppose they see not. 
Noses have they, but they do smell, or some of them do, we all know. 
If yon want Pansies and Phloxes all summer, make several sowings 
and grow young plants. Sow from February to April, or start a few 
Pansies for very early in cold frame about the first of January. Won- 
derful improvements have been made in the Phlox in the last few years, 
remarkable in variety of form and brilliance. 

If you can admire a coquette, you will like the Lantana. A gay 
dress to-day and an entirely different and grander one to-morrow; a 
gorgeous mingling of all colors the next: you never can describe her. 
You must give her a name and remember it. But you may be sure you 
will find her in some high color almost every day in the year. 

For the greatest amount of bloom for the least labor we will take 
the Vincia next. Pink or white, with occasionally a different colored 
eye, no perfume, but crowded with blossoms through wet and dry, 
good for cut flowers and healthful in growth, [regard the Vincia as indis- 
pensable for variety. I would have placed the Carnation pink earlier 
in my list had it not been for the fact that the true Carnation is a little 
difficult for most amateurs to manage. The Carnation needs a cool, 
partially shaded location, but its beauty and fragrance pay for all they 
cost. 

The Margaret carnation is easily grown from seed, and may be 

had in bloom the same season and all the season. 
) The writer grew about fifty Marguerite carnations from seed the 
past season, every one of which bloomed more profusely than the old 
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sorts. Every plant, but one, bore double flowers, and all were as fra- 
grant as the best carnations. But the plants do not withstand so 
great a degree of cold in winter. . 

The Feverfew with its miniature snow-balls is not surpassed for 
constancy of bloom. Its season of bloom is all summer if occasionally 
cut back to induce new growth. 

Sweet Alyssum for bed or border is always laden with bloom and 
perfume, modest and unassuming, but always reminding you of a hand- 
ful of flowers lying on the ground. 

When I mention the wonderfal Chrysanthemum, many will think L 
have retained the best for the latter part of my collection, but you will 
observe my theme is bedding plants, and by that I am to be confined to 
bedding plants for an out-door latitude. While the Chrysanthemum is 
even more hardy than some plants mentioned in my list, I object to its 
stubborn habit of never blooming until its time comes, and that time 
coming only when the first frosts of October remind us of the desire 
of our friend to come indoors. But once in quarters, the Chrysanthe- 
mum is a marvel indeed. Monster flowered or Tom Thumb varieties, 
fringed or incurved, all are remarkable or beautiful beyond description. 

Tne Lemon Verbena, not for bloom but for the easy culture of the 
plant and its generous distribution of odor, is indispensable. 

I retain the Marguerite or Paris daisy because of its persistent. 
habit of carrying all the flowers the plant can hold, and because of its 
thrift and vigorous growth even to the end of the year. 

CHARLES J. ROBARDS. 


A FEW CHAPTERS ON MULCHING. 


Walking through the woods in my boyhood I, came one day 
to the head of a ravine where my feet sank deeply into a carpet of dead 
leaves which had accumulated for years. Neither cattle nor swine had 
disturbed this nature’s coverlet, and looking around, I noticed trees and 
vines growing in utmost profusion and vigor. Pushing the leaves aside, 
there lay beneath a soft, rich, porous mold, filled with roots. It set me 
to thinking. On another hillside, where for years cattle had trampled 
down or browsed on the underbrush, until it gave way to blue-grass, 
the sturdy oaks and other trees were showing signs of decay, and one 
by one they died. Some said the cold winters killed them. Perhaps. 
so, bnt more probable is it that the cold winters merely put a finishing 
touch to their starved and diseased bodies, a condition which summer’s 
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heat and lack of nourishment, or moisture, had brought about. In like 
manner do ill-fed, starving cattle succumb to winter’s chilling blasts, 
where well-fed stock escape unhurt. 

There are other things which come to my mind, as it reverts to the 
days of my early youth. Then a small brook of # mile in length mean- 
dered through our pasture, fed by several living springs. Here was 
water in plenty every day of the year. In it we fished with hook and 
line and dip-net, and not in vain. There were pools large enough to 
swim and dive in, where in winter we took our first lessons in gliding 
along on skates and trying to pound.holes through the ice with our 
heads, and where, in summer, fluffy ducklings were pulled out of sight 
by greedy snapping-turtles. 

In less than fifteen years all this was changed. The deep pools 
filled up or washed out, and during the greater part of the year the 
brook was dry, a scanty supply of water being found only near some 
of the springs. What caused this change? Part of the forest was 
eut down and the soil turned up by the plow; the other part by the aid 
of cattle and swine, was turned into a blue-grass pasture. When rain 
came down in torrents the freshly plowed soil ran together and the 
rain ran offin the fields and meadows, and grassy forest and pasture 
the myriads of famishing roots of grain and grass drank greedily, but 
the surplus water flowed down the hillsides to mingle with that which 
came from the plowed fields, carrying away its very essence, and together 
they rushed on to swell the great river which often caused death and 
desoaltion to follow in its wake. There were now no layers of leaves 
several inches deep, covering the decayed remains of other leaves 
through which the rains sank and were absorbed as fast as they fell, by 
the sponge-like earth beneath, only to form underground veins and arte- 
ries which feed thesprings and brooks the year round. Before those 
brooks went dry we had peaches every year. How isit now, and why ? 
Is it because our climate has changed ? Perhaps if we compare the 
average of temperature and rainfall now, with the years of the period 
to which I refer, there would be found but little difference. 

But is it not a fact that our summer drouths are more protracted 
and severe now than formerly ? And is it not because the rains run 
off the surface, instead of penetrating deeply, and so constantly supply- 
ing springs and brooks with water for gradual evaporation to cool and 
moisten the atmosphere and so prevent or modify the hot winds 
which now, finding but little obtruction, sweep over our denuded hills 
and valleys with a blast as if from a furnace. 

It seems to me that trees, and plant life in general, must certainly 
suffer under the changed conditions to which they are now subjected. 
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As it now is, a tree is alternately deprived of necessary moisture and 
surcharged therewith. In other words, it is now starved and again 
surfeited, though more often the former. 

Physiology teaches that irregularity and excess in diet and drink 
causes man’s decay. Surely the same law applies to plant life. During 
the past wet summer many complaints were heard of pear trees dying 
from some unaccountable cause. We lost afew,and I found that such 
stood in cultivated, level or in low ground, where the water had little 
chance to run off. Was it not a case of excessive surfeit, or gorging, 
with resultant fatal effect? Is it not reasonable to suppose that if a 
tree can be kept in a condition in which it is neither under nor overfed 
—in other words, if it has a regular and sufficient supply of food and 
moisture—not only during its growing season, but the year round 
(because a tree can be injured by starvation in winter as well as in 
summer ), it can resist toa far greater extent injurious climatic con- 
ditions? This granted, cannot we puta tree in this condition? In 
part, I think it can be done, and that by liberal mulching. 

Our Gregg raspberries have suffered severely for the past two 
years during the summer, although on rich soil and cultivated, except- 
ing a few bushes found under the protecting shade of an apple-tree, 
which were sound and bore well. A neighbor’s Gregg patch on similar 
soil, but mulched with straw, was in good condition and bore well. 
Another neighbor has in his front yard an old Janeton apple-tree which 
three years ago was on a decline and bere worthless fruit, so that he 
spoke of cutting it down. Being forced to place a hydrant near it, 
the earth about this tree was saturated daily with water wasted in 
drawing. As a consequence, the tree has renewed its youth and is now 
as vigorous asin its palmiest days. In our south hillside peach orchard 
of near 500 trees, four years planted, those which stand on the lowest 
and richest soil have been cultivated every year, and made a very 
strong growth from the start, while the others on poorer soil, not cul- 
tivated, made but little growth the first year. During the second and 
third years we put a heavy mulch about the Jatter, and sowed the 
ground to clover, from which we took half of the first crop of hay, 
using the other half for additional mulch. Thesecond crop was allowed 
to fall. The result was astonishing. These trees, although two years 
ago but half the size of those we cultivated, are now nearly as large, 
and when the cultivated trees had dropped their leaves this fall, the 
mulched trees were yet in full leaf. Some may think this late growth 
will be more liable to injury by a severe winter than early ripened wood. 
But we know that late growth canes of raspberries often come out all 
right in spring, while the early growth succumbs. 
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It has been said that mulch draws the roots near the surface. 
What of it, so long as the mulching is kept up as it should be? But 
does it? No doubt some upper rootlets are attracted toward the sur- 
face, but the lower roots will follow the dictates of nature, just as they 
do in the forest, under their natural mulch of leaves. It has also been 
said that frequent and shallow cultivation is equal to a mulch, but I do 
not find it so; our peach orchard emphatically disproves that assertion, 
and 7/ is not the only proof I could bring to the contrary. A heavy 
mulch, added to yearly, gives a tree not only moisture at all times when 
needed, but also tends to drain the soil of any surplus moisture, because 
the surface is kept mellow and porous, and the capillary veins are not 
destroyed by cultivation. Again, others say that mulch attracts and 
harbors insects. I think that is a fear unfounded. It is the diseased 
or weakened constitution of trees which attracts borers, for in new, 
rich soil borers do not attack them, and it is the same condition which 
draws injurious insects to the fruit. A weakened or diseased tree is 
apt to have imperfect, insect-stung fruit. Perfect health repels disease 
inman. Ill-fed and filthily-kept animals are attacked by vermin, and the 
same holds true in plant life. Keep a tree at a healthy, normal growth, 
and it will not be attacked by the borer, nor will its fruit be so apt to 
suffer from insects and fungi. 

Many writers have proposed the producing and growing of hardy 
varieties of fruits, and we have sufficient proof that much can be done 
in that line; but that alone is insufficient, and we must not overlook the 
fact that the constitutional vigor may be impaired and weakened by 
neglect or improper treatment, and that it also can be strengthened, as 
I believe, by a regular and sufficient supply of moisture throughout the 
year. And right here I will assert that sufficient moisture is in itself 
sufficient food. If not, then from where do the century-old hickory 
and oak derive their substance, to thrive amid crowding competitors, 
producing increasing crops of fruit on soil where for ages their progeni- 
tors have done the same? 

We know that peach-buds are not always killed by the same degree 
of cold. I have noticed that during some winters they were killed by 
16° below zero, and again in another they withstood 25° and more below 
zero. This shows that they were able to withstand more cold at one 
time than at another. Was it not because they were better, or rather 
more regularly fed, during the preceding season? If trees are regu- 
larly and constantly supplied with moisture, and thus their system 
strengthened, is it not reasonable to suppose that they can stand more 
cold? Anadded hardiness, withstanding but afew degrees more, would 
often have given us a crop of peaches, 
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Many evidences of seemingly miraculous escapes of plant life 
from destruction during severe winters, when closely examined, have 
strengthened me in my belief, and a few years hence I hope to be able 
to present the results of experiments now being made in the line 
indicated: CHAs. TEUBNER. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FOR 1892. 


The Wooly Aphis or Apple-root Louse (Schizoneura lanigera). 


Many complaints reached me during the past summer of the pre- 
valence and destructiveness of this insect, especially to young orchards. 
where the soil or subsoil was of aloose or gravelly nature. Such soil 
does not pack so closely about the roots of the trees, and naturally 
forms the cavities and galleries which facilitate the development and 
multiplication of the pest. Onclay orany tenacious loam, wet weather 
greatly reduces their number, or forces them to the surface, where they 
are more easily treated, but on porous soils they are not injuriously 
affected by moisture. 

This aphis is said to be of American origin, but as it occurs all 
over Europe, and as there is no record of its discovery on the roots of 
any wild apple or thorn, in unsettied regions, it is far more probable 
that it is an immigrant. As is well known, it forms its colonies both 
above and beneath the surface of the ground, those on the apple-roots 
being by far more destructive and difficult to extirpate than those 
occurring on the trunk and branches. The full-grown insect is one- 
tenth inch long, flask-shaped, of a dull yellow or purplish color, and 
chiefly characterized by the jine, bluish-white “ wool” or cottony fila- 
ments, that more or less envelop it,and not only protect it from mois- 
ture, but form a convenient nidus for the young. 

In common with most plant lice, this species multiplies agamically 
—innumerable generations being born alive by a sort of budding pro- 
cess without the intervention of the male element. The young are 
produced at the rate of four or five a day and are all females, which in 
the course of a week or ten begin themselves to add to the popula- 
tion. When the tree attacked is so weakened that the supply of sap 
begins to fail, a considerable proportion of the aphides acquire wings 
to fit them for migration, and in this way they spread rapidly through 
an orchard or district. The majority of these winged forms occur 
from the aerial colonies, but some make their way out from the root- 
feeding form. As arule, the vitality of the species is renewed by an 
annual brood of true males and females, the former of which are inva- 
riably, and the latter usually, endowed with wings. These perfect 
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forms appear in autumn, and the females lay large numbers of micro- 
scopic, shining, brown eggs in the interstices of the bark, or in the 
angles formed by the branches and twigs. These eggs survive the cold 
of winter, and their vitality is not impaired by any but the most pene- 
trating or caustic washes. They hatch early in the spring, and the 
young remain on the trunk or branches until each is sufficiently mature 
to reproduce, when a considerable proportion find their way to the 
roots, and each individual starts a colony. 

This insect has several natural enemies, among which a syrphus 
fly (Pipsiza vacticans) and a chalcid (Aphelinus) are the most important. 
They, however, seldom exist in such numbers as to keep the aphides in 
check. 

Among the remedies are the following: Hot water, just below 
the boiling point, 150 to 175 degrees Fahr. Before applying, loosen 
the surface of the soil and remove a portion so as to partly expose the 
roots; pour the hot water upon the latter and cover with clean soil. 
This remedy is more practicable in small than large orchards. Another 
remedy is that used extensively and with very good effect in France 
against another root aphis, the notorious Phylloxera, namely: Bisul- 
phide of carbon. To apply this, several small holes should be bored 
around each tree a few inches from the trunk, and an ounce or two— 
two or thee tablespoonfuls—of the sulphide poured into each hole and 
the latter closed with earth as speedily as possible, and the fumes, very 
deadly to animal life, will penetrate the soil in every direction and kill 
the pests without injuring the roots. It must be remembered that this 
fluid is very inflammable, and no lighted matches,pipes or cigars should 
be brought into its neighborhood. Naphthaline in erystals has also 
been recommended—an ounce or two buried among the roots of each 
young tree. The best remedy, however, according to Dr. Riley, is the 
kerosene emulsion. The formula is two gallons of kerosene to one 
gallon of boiling hot, very strong soap-suds, the two liquids violently 
agitated until combined into a jelly-like substance, which readily mixes 
with water, and should be diluted, upon using, with 12 gallons of the 
latter. This should be sprayed upon the trunks and branches of in- 
fested trees during winter and early spring to kill the eggs and stem 
mothers, and later should be poured among the roots after the top 
soil has been removed. 

It is possible, however, to prevent the introduction of the root- 
louse into the orchard. The soil should be thoroughly prepared, and 
if it has previously been occupied by infected apple-trees, every 
root should be removed and the land planted for one season to some 
garden crop, or allowed to lie fallow. In the next place, the dealer 
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from whom the trees are procured owes it to himself as well as to his 
customers to send out none but perfectly clean stock; and lastly, the 
planter should examine each tree with great particularity and dip such 
as show signs of the insect in strong soap-suds or dilute kerosene 
emulsion. These precautions are troublesome and somewhat expen- 
sive, especially of time, but only by their observance can the orchardist 
be assured of the health of his young trees. 

The peach-tree bark-louse (Lecaniwm persical). While not a very 
common pest, the above insect occasionally appears in peach orchards 
and proves very disfiguring-and injurious to the trees, spreading not 
only over the trunk but to the tips of the smallest twigs. The scale is 
about one-tenth inch in diameter and almost hemispherical, quite 
smooth and shining, and varying in color from almost black to sealing- 
wax red with some black shadings. Under each scale in winter will be 
found a mass of tiny eggs ,from which in spring numerous young hatch 
and scatter over the trees. After a brief period of activity these attach 
themselves by their beaks to the young twigs, and the scales begin to 
form, and the tree infested becomes somewhat dwarfed and of a sickly 
appearance from the appropriation of the sap by these little parasites. 
Drenching the infested trees with kerosene emulsion during winter or 
before the young have hatched in the spring will, in all probability, 
clear them off. Tae species has been reported to me from but two 
localities in the State, and in these cases existed on but few trees. 


A NEW DESTRUCTIVE INSECT. 
The Osage Orange Pyralid (Lowostege maclure, Riley). 


It is as well, perhaps, that the Osage orange hedge is going out of 
favor as a fence, since the rapid spread northward of the above named 
insect seriously threatens its existence. The insect made its appear- 
ance for the first time in St. Louis county in the summer of 1890, and 
has become increasingly destructive during the two following seasons, 
until jast summer it not only rendered all the hedges that came under 
my eye most unsightly by its ravages and its webbing, bat it entirely 
prevented growth, and even killed occasional piants. The depredator 
is a slender, glassy caterpillar, green at first, but at maturity varying 
from a pinkish brown or gray to a more or less deep olive green, with 
fine, whitish bands or marking. These larve are hatched from masses 
of pale green, white-margined eggs, that overlap each other like fish 
scales, and are deposited by the parent moths on the under sides of the 
leaves. The tiny larve feed in company for a few days, but soon dis- 
perse over the surrounding foliage, which they at first merely perforate, 
but soon entirely devour all parts except the mid-rib and principal 
veins. They feed mainly at night, and spin a great quantity of fine, 
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but very strong web to guide them back and forth from the central 
stalks, where they rest during the day, to the foliage, to which they return 
in the evening. This web adds greatly to the disfigurement of the 
hedge. After feeding for about three weeks they attain their growth 
and proceed to enclose themselves in thin but strong cocoons of silk, 
among the fallen leaves and rubbish upon the surface of the ground, 
and the moths from the summer broods appear in two weeks. The 
latter expand nearly an inch and vary in color from a satiny pale brown 
to a dull olive green, the upper wings being crossed by two or three 
wavy, interrupted, darker lines. The fringes on both pairs of wings 
are white, and the legs and under surface of the body are mainly white. 
The most characteristic feature is the incised or falcate outer margins 
of the front wings. These moths appear in the spring about the time 
that the leaves open ; a second brood emerges in July and a third in 
September, and as they develop somewhat irregularly, their young may 
be found in the hedges in greater or less numbers from early in May 
until November. 

The insect is of southern origin, but is making its way rapidly 
northward, and promises to become a most serious pest to those who 
value the Osage orange as a hedge plant oras an ornamental tree. As 
yet but few natural enemies have attacked it in Missouri. I bred two 
or three specimens of a small Ichneumon parasite late in the autumn, 
and I found many shriveled larvee whose vital juices had been sucked 
by that valiant, though ill-ordered bug, Podisus spinosus; but these are 
all the insects of this locality that have so far learned to prey upon it. 
Thorough and repeated spraying with Paris green, London purple or 
any of the arsenites will keep it in check, and should always be done as 
late in the day as possible, so that the foliage may be freshly “‘ seasoned” 
for the worms when they come forth fer their nightly feast. 

A brief account of this new pest which I prepared for the Entomo- 
logical Club of the American Science Association, was recently pub- 
lished in “ Insect Life,” headed by a fine illustration of the insect in its 
various stages, prepared under the direction of Dr. Riley, U. S. Ento- 
mologist, who also appended to the article a technical description of 
the species, which is new to science. 

Several other destructive insects not yet included in works on 
Economic Entomology came under my observation in the course of the 
past Summer, or were reported to me by different correspondents, but 
as I have not yet ascertained all points in their history, or had opportu- 
nity to experiment upon them with insecticides, I am not prepared to 
give detailed accounts of them. Mary E. MURTFELDT, 

Kirkwood, Missouri. 
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WHY WE SHOULD GROW FRUIT. 


Why? Because the all-wise Creator gave us fruit before grain 
and meat. <A supply of fruit we owe to our families and to our health. 
Our climate and soil are adapted to fruit culture second to none. The © 
more the nature of this country is studied, the more we become con- 
vineed that Southwest Missouri will at no distant day rank first in fruit 
culture, as it should—the veritable garden spot of the world—if the 
science of fruit culture is studied. 

Why are not Missouri farmers the most independent class of men 
on earth? We can live longer on a bushel of corn, potatoes or apples 
than a millionaire can on a bushel of dollars. The appetite of an aris- 
tocrat craves for the fruit we can have with little work and enterprise. 

Strawberries (those luscious, health-giving beauties) commence to 
ripen in the month of May, and can be raised for two cents per quart. 
I have grown 400 bushels per acre, though perhaps 250 bushels would 
be called an average yield. Before strawberries are gone raspberries 
will ripen. They can be grown for six cents per quart, and yield about 
seventy-five bushels per acre. Before raspberries are gone the black- 
berry will ripen. The Early Harvest blackberry will ripen two weeks 
before the other varieties or the wild ones. Blackberries can be grown 
for two cents a quart, 100 bushels to the acre. Before these are gone 
grapes will ripen, and on up to October. During this time other fruits 
will ripen: gooseberries, currants, whortleberries, mulberries, cherries, 
plums, pears and the apple, which itself will supply us the whole year. 
What more can we ask of nature? | 

To be successful, we must read and attend horticultural meetings 
and farmers’ institutes. If one-fourth of our working hours were 
devoted to brain work (reading and finding out what varieties of fruit 
are adapted to our soil, and how to cultivate them), they would be 
profitably spent. A mistake in grain can be remedied in one season, 
but in fruit it is a lifelong disappointment or a lifetime treasure and 
pleasure. 

Fourteen years ago I grew only oneacre of strawberries, and about 
the same of raspberries and blackberries, which about summed up the 
fruit culture in Vernon county at that time. When I begun to urge 
the merits of berry culture I was called the “berry crank.” Since, 
over 200 acres have been grown in the vicinity of Nevada. 

Some years the producers fail to realize paying prices, not know- 
ing where to market. We have learned how to grow small fruits, now 
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we should study where to ship and how to market. But I predict ber. 
ries will not be a drug in the market the coming season. The same 
may be said of tree-fruit, although I never saw a better prospect for 
all kinds of tree-fruit at this time of the year—apples, peaches, plums, 
pears, cherries, mulberries and grapes. Our fruit market is empty, and 
consumers multiplying faster than producers, and I believe, as men 
become more civilized and refined, they will consume less meat and 
more fruit and vegetables. 

To see people eat strawberries, the first fruit to ripen, reminds me 
of a cow or a horse turned in on green pasture, after a tough siege of 
stall-feeding. 

More painful is the fact that so many families have not enough 
fruit, and labor under the impression that fruit is a luxury only for the 
rich, when in fact it is the cheapest and healthiest diet the farmer can 
grow and eat. I cannot withhold my pen as I look over the broad 
fields of nature, with the sun pouring down its rays of cheerfulness, 
and see the rich, unoccupied land which should be made beautiful and 
profitable, and so many families without fruit. Why isitso? Few 
farmers provide an ample supply of what would add so much to their 
own and their families’ pleasure. The appetite for fruit is a natural 
one. 

How I should love, in this fruit-blessed country, to place at every 
housekeeper’s disposal a fruit garden of a size in proportion to her 
needs. If I could, I know that my name would be blessed in every 
home. 

Last, but not least, do not neglect brain food. Read horticultural 
and agricultural reports and instructive papers, in which is embodied 


the accumulated experience to lead to success. 
JACOB FAITH. 


INSTINCT IN INSECTS, 
WITH NOTES UPON RECENTLY OBSERVED DEVIATIONS. 


Human reason has ever found in the manifestations of instinct in 
the lower animals a subject of profound and undiminished interest. 
Notwithstanding all that has been observed and recorded concerning it, 
lexicographers, philosophers and naturalists have in vain essayed a 
perfect definition of this marvelous faculty. A part of Webster’s defi- 
nition is as follows: “The natural, unreasoning impulse in an animal 
by which it is guided to the performance of any action without improve- 
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ment in the method.” Sir William Hamilton describes it as “an agent 
which performs, blindly and ignorantly, a work of intelligence and 
knowledge.” Paley succinctly says: “An instinct is a propensity prior 
to experience and independent of instruction.” 

As might be supposed of the class of thinkers who had most 
knowledge of the subject, the naturalists have no such clear-cut defi- 
nitions to offer, and as investigation proceeds, and observation extends, 
they become less and less inclined to subscribe to the theory of the 
fixity, the unimpressibility and unprogressiveness of animal mentality. 
Their explanations on the subject are accordingly tentative, often some- 
what conflicting, and include more of what instinct is not than an 
attempt to assert what it really is. 

Many of them incline decidedly to the theory of Pythagoras and 
Plato among the ancients, and to the ideas of many of the leading evo- 
lutionists of the present day, who contend for. the identity of this 
faculty with reason in man, maintaining that “all the actions of animals, 
however complicated, are, like those of the human race, the result of 
observation, invention and experience.” Opposed to this theory is, of 
course, the ephemeral nature of the individual existence of many 
organisms, the accuracy, not absolute, but sufficiently exact to estab- 
lish the rule, with which the seeming objects of their being are accom- 
plished, and, more than this, the fact that the actions of many animals 
the farthest removed in physical structure from man, with a mere 
nerve knot for a brain, display, in certain lines, an intelligence to which 
even the powers of the most cultivated reason are not equal. Evolu- 
tionists do not consider these valid objections to the theory of the 
essential identity of reason and instinct, and account for the posses- 
sion and apparent immutability of the latter, by the fact of the great 
antiquity of the origin of the species guided by it, who had, ages pre- 
vious to the appearance of man, perfectly adjusted themselves to the 
environment, and had acquired habits which were, under the circum- 
stances, the most advantageous possible, and these, having been trans- 
mitted through countless generations, have become practically perma- 
nent, and the mental constitution correspondingly unimpressible, with, 
however, a capacity for change, when external conditions made the 
latter necessary. From whichever point of view we regard it, whether 
as reason within narrow limits, or as an impulse entirely distinct in its 
nature, it offers us a most fascinating field of investigation, and calls 
into exercise our highest capacity for admiration and wonder. 

Unquestionably it is in certain groups of insects that instinct most 
nearly approaches perfection, for in this class of animals culminates, 
for the present, one of the three diverging lines of organic develop- 
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ment, as in man we find the final and most important link of the Verte- 
brate series. 

It would seem more reasonable that the highest endorsement of 
this nature should occur among the animals whose physical constitu 
tion most closely resembles that of man, but as a matter of fact this is 
far from being the case. In these, the rudiments of reason, perhaps, 
nullify, to some extent, the promptings of pure instinct, and render 
them far less ingenious and provident in the exercise of mechanical skill, 
and in wise provision concerning their own future and that of their 
descendants, than the insensate moth which flits about our lamp, or the 
bee that takes toll of pectar and pollen from our gardens. 

It must be borne in mind that the supreme object of existence of 
every individual of the animal creation is to perpetuate its kind, and it 
is therefore in the executiou of this duty that we are offered the most 
marvelous illustrations, not only of instinctive knowledge and skill, but 
also of qualities that are the analogues of industry, perseverance, 
patience and self-sacrifice. 

Human reason cannot grasp the exquisite development of that 
inherent knowledge which leads the tiny moth to place her eggs upon 
a particular species of oak, and upon no other, as the one exactly 
suited to the needs of her microscopic progeny, or impels the cynips 
or psyllid to unerringly select the one tree in a thousand upon which 
her punctures will produce her characteristic gall. Andyetthe know- 
ledge of these winged atoms is so dependable that in many cases the 
finding of a peculiar mine or gall has decided for me the species of a 
tree or other plant about which I had been in doubt. It is mainly in 
solitary insects of the sorts referred to, and which are restricted for 
their food to a single species or a single group of plants, that we find 
this remarkable botanical accuracy. Among these too we find therare 
instances of absolute interdependence of plant and insect, so per- 
fectly illustrated by the Yucca plant and its pollenator, Pronuba, con- 
cerning whose almost incredible habits, Dr. Riley, Profs. Trelease, 
Weber, and others, have published such interesting accounts. 

It is a highly suggestive fact that the most varied and intricate 
expression of instinct is found not only among social insects, but 
in all the truly social species of the lower animals—the necessarily 
close contact and association acting as stimuli to the highest mental 
and physical effort. Even in merely gregarious species we discover 
some traces of individual superiority and of mutual dependence; but 
it is in the liliputian commonwealth of bees, wasps, ants and termes 
that we find the perfection of instinctive socialism and altruism. 
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It is not necessary to enter into the details of the architectural, 
agricultural or military skill of these insects, nor even to enlarge upon 
the striking and significant analogies which their systems of labor, 
government and provision for the future bear to the highest ideals on 
these matters of the most favored races of men. These things are 
more or less familiar to everyone, through either reading or observa- 
tion, and I refer to them merely to recall them to memory, as illustrating 
the manifestations of instinct in its highest development. If in any 
insects, it would be in these that we would find absolute persistence 
of habit, without variation and “without improvement in method.” 
But even in these, as I shall show, some remarkable, deviations, not 
only in the selection of food, but in the line of economy of labor, have 
been noted. Nor is instinct invariably dependable. The entomologist 
frequently meets with instances of fatal error, and, a8 so small a pro- 
portion of this class of animals comes under observation, we may infer 
that these lapses are not at all uncommon. As the most unimportant 
variation from ancestral habit serves to show that instinct is not the 
fixed and automatic impulse that it is popularly considered, the follow- 
ing instances are not without interest. 

Among the most common variations of habit are those of the 
acquisition of new food material, whether of living plants or animals, 
or of other substances. It is to this capacity for change from a few 
widely scattered native plants to which a species has hithereto been 
limited for its food supply, to the contiguous and comparatively luxuri- 
ant products of our fields and gardens, that we owe the most serious of 
our insect pests. The new injurious insects that are reported from 
year to year are in most cases those that have been impelled by the 
scarcity of their original food supply, or perhaps—(how can we tell) ? 
to the experimental enterprise of some moth, or beetle, or locust— 
to place her eggs upon some unaccustomed plant or substance—a habit 
which outward circumstances would perpetuate in the generations im 
mediately succeeding, until it was thoroughly impianted. As a rule, 
such insects confine theirattacks to plants of the same botanical family, 
but in other cases, when they have once exceeded the limits of their 
usual menu, they seem to cast aside all restrictions, and to put under 
contribution an endless variety of vegetation. The Kuropean cabbage 
butterfly illustrates this point. On the other side of the Atlantic, so 
far as I can learn, it was not known to depredate upon any vegetation 
outside of the family of the crucifers, and was seriously injurious to 
but few of these. In this country, however, as thoughit had received 
with emigrants of a higher orcer an impulse of freedom and enlarged 
opportunity, it immediately began extending its list of food plants, not 
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only within the broad limits of the cabbage family, but in several other 
and widely separated botanical orders. 

It is in this matter of food selection for their young that mistakes 
most frequently occur. One summer I repeatedly found the eggs and 
young larve of one of ourcomimon butterflies (Pyramies huntera) upon 
the leaves of the Mugwort (Artunesia). Anxious to learn whether 
these would develop upon a plant so different in its properties, although 
also a composite, from the bland and mucilaginous Anteuneria, upon 
which they are accustomed to feed, I transferred a number of fhem to 
the rearing cage. The others also were examined from day to day, but 
they did not thrive, and the dry and bitter leaves seemed distasteful to 
them. Very few passed even the second molt, and all perished, both 
out of doors and in, except a few upon which [ had pity and provided 
with a supply of their usual food. 

Here was a case in which the parent butterflies had been deceived 
merely by the similar whity-green color of the leaves, and showed a 
very fallible instinct indeed. Similar examples are found in the case 
of the flesh flies which oviposit freely upon Stapelia in green-houses, 
as well as in its native Africa, misled by its dark red color and ecar- 
rion-like odor. Parasite and predacious insects are much addicted to 
a change of diet, which sometimes, as in the case of the web-worm 
tiger ( Plachionus timidus ), until recently considered rather a rare cara- 
biel, leads to a change from subterranean to arboreal habits, and from 
a species of interest to the collector only to one of great value to the 
horticulturist. Two years ago this insect was discovered in consider- 
able numbers in the nests of the web-worm (Hyphantria cunea), in 
which it was making itself a terror to the rightful occupants, greatly 
reducing their numbers, and whose gregarious habit it may eventually 
largely modify, causing their depression ata far earlier age than for- 
merly. 

Variation of habit for protection under unusual circumstances is 
often noticed. Thus the seventeen-year Cicada pupa, when emerging 
from the earth after its long subterranean adolescence, on finding the 
surface too wet for its convenience, extends its tunnel in the shape of 
a compact clay tube several inches upward, and, leaving an opening 
below, rests securely in the top of its little tower until ready for the 
second transformation. As might be expected, no insects have shown 
greater powers of adaptation, whether under unusual conditions of 
nature, or of those imposed by man, than the bees and wasps and other 
social species. From the time of Huber, whose sightless eyes pene- 
trated so deeply into the mysteries of nature, it has been known that 
_ the honey-bee could be made to build its combs perpendicularly upward 
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instead of downward, or horizontally, or bent at right angles, with cer- 
tain of the cells on the convex side having their bases enlarged, and 
those on the concave side having theirs diminished. The honey bee 
naturally and habitually collects its nectar from flowers, but this does 
not prevent it from recognizing any sweet fluid, like the sap of sugar 
maples, or the honey-dew deposit of aphids, and appropriating such 
sweets with greediness. Nor does it have any instinctive repulsion to 
the nectar of certain flowers, such as the tulip and some other bulbous. 
plants, which produce upon it toxic effects; rather it seems to seek 
them with greater avidity. 

The Humble and Carpenter are not deterred from obtaining the 
nectar from flowers whose slender tubes exclude their bulky bodies. 
They first take a peep inside, and then, with lightning-like rapidity, 
make an incision at the base of the tube, through which they can dip 
the nectar with the greatest ease. In this matter the honey-bee shows 
a singular lack of enterprise, for I have often seen it buzzing confusedly 
over a flower whose nectary was out of reach without the slightest 
impulse to cut through from the outside, and yet after an opening had 
been made by some other insect, it would follow the latter in probing 
through the opening. And this is what it does in the case of ripe 
grapes, which it is so often accused of injuring. So far as present. 
experience goes, the birds or wasps or larger bees do the cutting, and 
the honey-bee merely follows to claim its share of the sweets. I will 
only add a few instances of the capacity of insects to avail themselves 
of the labor or products of other animals to lighten their own toil. 

As is well known, oniy the large female of the Humble bee lives 
over winter. Inthe spring itis her duty to excavate in the earth a 
small cavity for the reception of the mass of honey and pollen upon 
which she places her first eggs. But in localities where moles or field 
mice abound she saves herself the labor of digging by selecting a. 
deserted nest or portion of a tunnel, and adapts it to her domiciliary 
purposes. In the same way,a small potter wasp, which originally built. 
its cells in the hollow stems of weeds, and had, of course, first to cut 
into them, now makes use of all small orifices, like nail or screw-holes,. 
or the key-holes of furniture, if it can gain admission to our rooms. 

One of these little creatures once atforded me much entertainment, 
and enabled me to thoroughly study its habits, by one day appearing 
on the sill of an open window, beside which I was sewing, and begin- 
ning an investigation of the spindle holes of my spools. Finally she 
seemed to make choice of the largest, for, flying away, she returned in 
a short time with a pellet of moist clay with which she dived into the 
hole. This was repeated several times, after which she began bringing 
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in various small moth larvee, then more clay and more worms, until the 
_ hole was filled to the top, and neatly closed with a cap of clay. A 
second and third, to the number of nine spools, were provided and filled, 
I am fain to think by the self-same insect, which no doubt congratu- 
lated herse/f on the good fortune that made ber nest building so easy. 
An examination after she had finished her labors, disclosed two cells in 
each of the smallerand three in the larger spools. The latter had been 
firmly masoned to the window with the vespic mortar. Six or seven 
larve, mostly of destructive species, were compactly stowed in each 
cell, none of them dead, but all sufficiently paralyzed to remain motion- 
Jess, and upon the uppermost one was attached this single, pearly 
white egg, from which in a few days the wasp baby would hatch. 

The most remarkable of all improvements on time honored insect 
methods, however, came to my knowledge during the last two summers. 
The social wasps, including not only the bald-faced hornet ( Vespa 
maculata) and the yellow-jackets ( V. germanica et sp.), but several spe- 
cies of the genus Polistes, which build but a single set of cells unen- 
¢losed, form their cells, walls and roofs, as is well known, of a sort of 
tough weather proof-paper. From time immemorial the materials for 
this paper have been collected from well-seasoned rails or boards, or 
other dressed river wood, and it has often afforded me much enter- 
tainment to watch the deft and rapid motious of these insects when 
cutting and manipulating the fibers which were,.so to speak, chewed 
up and later spread out into sheets to form paper. Until within the last 
two years, no change had ever been reported in this method ; but in 
the summer of 791, a few of the individuals of the large rust-red social 
wasp (Polistes rubiginosus) seemed to discover a “more excellent way,” 
at least a more convenient one. 

In common with many grape-growers of this section of the coun- 
try, we had been for a number of years in the habit of enclosing our clus- 
ters as soon as set in paper bags, for the purpose of excluding the 
spores of the black-rot (Lestidia bidwellii). Karly in the summer I 
had noticed that the bags used did not seem to last as in former years; 
that the upper, more exposed side soon began to look very thin and 
weather-worn, and to be more or less perforated. I had spoken of this 
and attributed it to the poor quality of the paper. Shortly after, my 
sister reported that she had detected a large red wasp at work upon a 
bag, apparently tearing off the fibers with a view, as she supposed, of 
getting at the enclosed frait. Knowing that the latter was still hard 
and green, and suspecting the object of the insect, I began an investi- 
gation, and soon made the interesting observation that the wasp had 
apparently discovered that particles of ready-made paper could be — 
worked up into nest material, much more rapidly than raw wood fiber. 
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So here were the little creatures busily at work, each sunny day, rasp- 
ing off particles of the paper, which with lightning-like rapidity would - 
be collected into compact little bundles, tucked under the chin and 
held there with the tibiz of the fore-legs while being borne away to 
the nest. The innovation was practiced in 1891 by comparatively few 
individuals, the great majority of the insects, as I learned by investi- 
gation, still adhering to the accustomed method of obtaining wood fiber 
from weather-worn boards, ete. In the course of the past summer, 
however, a knowledge of the discovery seemed to have been communi- 
cated to a great number of the families and workers of the wasp colo- 
nies, for, if we visited our vineyard on any pleasant day from ten to 
four o’clock, we were sure to find hundreds of the insects busily 
engaged cutting, rasping and perforating the bags, flying away with 
their booty and speedily returning for more. Nor did I see, in the 
course of the entire season, a single wasp of this particular species 
gathering fibers from fences or buildings. To the entomologist this 
modification of original habit is of exceeding interest; but to the grape- 
grower, who generally finds it sufficiently laborious to bag his grapes 
once in a Season, the destruction caused by these insects is an example 
of the most deplorable use of intelligence. 

Singularly enough, no other species of wasps not even the most 
closely allied Polistes, have as yet learned this, to us, unfortunate use 
of the grape bags. That the examples given of extinct in its apparently 
stationary stage of development, or on the other hand, as it seems 
modified by process undistinguishable from reason, will greatly assist 
in our knowledge of the faculty in its essence, I cannot hope. My 
principal object in the presentation of these notes is to call attention 
to the endless attractions of the subject, especially when we cease to 
regard the mentality of the lower animals as confined within the fixed 
limits of specific inheritance. That instinct has reached a far greater 
development in insects than reason has in man, is not to be denied. 
That it does not progress is because, taking all circumstances into 
account, thereis no need for progression. Adaptation is as nearly perfect 
as creative wisdom has seen fit to require, when nature is left to herself. 
But when man enters the field all these exquisite correlations are dis- 
turbed, and why should it not be supposed that to be able in some 
measure to hold their own, insects and some other of the lower animals 
should be endowed with a latent power of adaptation, not reconcilable 
with popular ideas of fixed instinct? At all events, the more these 
subjects are investigated, the richer is found the field for the meta~ 
_ physician and the togician, as well as for the mere student of forms and 
material phenomena. Mary EK. MURTFELDT, 

Kirkwood, Missouri. 
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THE TRUE AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


It has been said that America is peculiarly a nation of homes. In 
this beautiful testimony is written the history of its greatness. Tor in 
the home all the qualities of the moral and social nature must receive 
their impetus. Its wholesome atmosphere must develop the sterling 
elements of character of those who are to mould the nation. The 
character of a nation depends upon the character of its homes. The 
virtues which are nourished there, the lovely traits cherished, become 
the strength of the nation; the selfish disposition, the rebellious spirit 
make the sins and weaknesses of the nation. The manners and cus- 
toms of the household are perfected into the State. The further we 
advance in civilization and culture, the greater the importance attached 
to the home. 

It is also true that much of a man’s energy and success, as well as 
happiness, depends upon its character. Place does not constitute it, 
nor do outward things in themselves. That place is the truest home 
which is to those who dwell there the center of all that is pleasant and 
lovely, of those influences which are calculated to bring out the best 
that is in them, the spot around which shall cluster delightful recollec- 
tions in after years. 

But this is a busy age. Every energy is bent toward the acquiring 
of something just beyond. This energetic, ambitious spirit is necessary 
and right to a certain extent, when it helps to make the home the 
embodiment of comfort. The work then becomes ennobled bya great 
purpose, an object in life which must hold init something of the divine. 
But do we not io our eager, anxious care act as if we thought the meat 
more than life, and the raiment than the body, and forget that thought 
and sight and admiration are useful, because they enable us to perform 
the part appointed us by our Creator. Man’s function is to be the 
witness of the glory of God, and to advance that glory by his reason- 
able obedience and resultant happiness, says Ruskin. Whatever helps 
us to perform this function is useful to us. Things which only help us 
to exist are useful only in a lower sense, and when they become the 
sole object, disappoint the purposes of our existence and our lives are 
wasted. Side by side then, with the practical, busy side of life in the 
home must be the refining, elevating influences which will fit those who 
dwell there to fulfill the high mission for which they were created. To 
everyone is appointed a separate mission. Each one hasa gift peculiar 
to him, which, if nourished instead of quenched, will be a gift also to 
his fellow-men. 


‘*FKor all may have if they dare choose 
A glorious life and grave.” 
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Such may home be, whether in city or country. But as agriculture 
plays such an important part in the commercial interests of the coun- 
try, it is the country home of vast importance and interest to society 
and to the nation. Read the sketches of the lives of our prominent 
men fora reason. Is it the men who were reared in city homes who 
who are managing the affairs of government or hold the great financial 
interests in their grasp? Dr. Crafts bas investigated the matter and 
found that fifty-seven per cent of the successful men come from the 
country districts. The list of illustrious farmer boys is very long, and 
sets one to thinking why it should be that these have attained promi- 
nence over the the boys who have, because of their surroundings, had 
greater intellectual advantages. He gives as some of the reasons the 
country boy’s physical and moral pre-eminence. Pure air, plain food, 
regular out-door work, early sleep and freedom from cirgarettes and 
saloons, he says give the farmer boy an advantage of thirteen per cent 
when he comes to the city to enter upon a commercial or professional 
life. What is true of the boy is not less true of the girl, who receives 
an equally important discipline and acts an equally important iu her 
own sphere. What wonder then the character of these homes is of 
great interest. Surely they should be true homes. Not many may be 
luxurious, but all may have touches of beauty, order and attractiveness. 
Pictures may adorn the walls, however inexpensive, which will be pleas- 
ing, and from which the little one will unwittingly receive impressions 
which they will neverlose. The pictures which children see from day 
to day have more effect on their minds than we think. 

No home is complete without flowers, for they are among the most 
beautiful things nature produces. Everyone is born witha love of the 
beautiful, the most ennobling feeling of the human mind, exalting and 
purifying it. Every object in nature is capable of conveying ideas of 
beauty, so it would seem that it was intended by the Maker of all these 
beautiful things that we should be constantly under their influence. 
This is suggestive. All of the beauty which it is possible to transfer 
or imitate should surround us in our homes. This love for beautiful 
things can be cultivated or checked, gifted by right guidance with 
faultless sense, or warped and diseased by neglect. It is one of the 
gifts; neglect it not, and thus fail in the mission of our lives. The 
pleasure of hearing is another gift. One of the most enjoyable accom- 
plishments in the home is music. It is an educating influence, and 
awakens the purest and loftiest emotions of the heart. It is a delight- 
ful source of entertainment also. The hours beguiled with song are 
well spent, and have pleasant memories in later years. 
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Books and magazines are indispensable to the enjoyment of home. 
If education and enjoyment by means of sight and hearing fill so large 
a place, the thoughts still more demand the best things to feed upon. 
No one can live without books, papers and magazines, nor is there 
need in these days, when the writings of the best authors can be pur- 
chased for a few cents, and papers and magazines are published in such 
profusion, at such small cost. ‘“ Every good book or piece of book,” 
it is said, “is full of admiration and awe,” and it always leads you to 
reverence or love something with your whole heart. 

A bright, active social life may be established with a little effort 
that will make country life as enjoyable and much more healthful and, 
profiable than that of the city. Social enjoyments are necessary to 
human happiness, and “happiness is our being’s end and aims,” says 
the poet. A social nature carries sunshine with it wherever it goes. 
Cheerfulness and a quick and ready sympathy are valuable traits ot 
human nature. Wecannot live to ourselves; weare so linked together 
that each needs the other. We are more dependent on each other 
for the comforts and pleasures of life than we realize. P 

_ Like warp and woof, all destinies 

Are woven fast, 

Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast. 

Pluck but one thread and the web ye mar, 
Break but one of a thousand keys 

And the paining jar 
Through all will run. 

These are some of the helps toward making an ideal home. 


Seatter diligently in susceptible minds 

The germs of the good and the beautiful ; 
They will develop there to trees, bud, bloom, 
And bear the golden fruits of Paradise, 

But besides all that the home may contain, there are external in- 
fluences surrounding country homes that those in town and city with 
all their attractions do not possess; influences which sweeten and 
purify the life, the beauties of nature. The study of the works of God 
and the cultivation of a love of nature in children has formerly been 
made of less importance than a knowledge of words. But more and 
more we are coming to realize that the greater the love of nature and 
a knowledge of God through the study of His works, the more is the 
heart filled with a love of their Creator. The glory of the flower and 
the grass, the whispering of the trees and the ripple of the water, con- 
tain strength and hope, if in the leisure hours the anxieties and cares of 
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toil are shaken off, and the eye is permitted to bring to the mind the 
lessons they contain. These impressions must first reach the heart 
from the nearer surroundings of the home. With the means at hand in 
abundance, beauty may adorn the yard, so that entrance to its precincts 
may be a delight. I heard a friend say the past summer on entering 
the yard surrounding a home, let us walk slowly that we may take it. 
all in; I always feel that I have gained something of great benefit when 
I come in here; and yet it was only such a lawn as may surround any 
dwelling—trees, flowers, watks, and an occasional seat in a quiet nook 
or shady spot. Strengthened by the influences which steal over one 
in such spots, he may return to his toil and find lessons in every rood 
of earth and bundle of grain. | 

Only from such homes can the members go forth early to the toil 
of the day, and toil late, happy in their work, which it was intended 
everyone should be, and return to it to enjoy its blessings, and be led 
onward and upward. ° 

The youthful natures which unfold amid such surroundings will 
not fail in the mission of their lives, but their characters will be sym- 
metrical. The germs of the good and the beautiful within will develop 
in truth and beauty for the great world without. 

‘God will have al/ thou hast, 
Thy mind, thy will, thy thoughts, thy words, thy works.” 
Carthage. Mrs. Dr. KNIGHT. 


SEEDS AND THEIR DISSEMINATION. 


Reproduction may rightly be called the crowning function of life. 
Into whatever department of biology we extend our investigations, we 
find the same truth apparent. All forms of life, whether animal or 
vegetable, exhibit a constant development toward the same end, viz. : 
reproduction each after its own kind. The process may be so hidden 
in some cases that we can scarcely recognize it. In fact it may not ve 
accomplished directly by or even during the life of the individual. It 
may be removed as far as the third generation before a fac-simile of the 
original be produced—as is the case in the animal kingdom with the 
Medusa. Attendant circumstances may vary or even distort the result. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the fact remains the same, that the ultimate 
end of life is the reproduction of life. 

Life and death! What terms could seem more antagonistic in 
their suggestions? And yet, what processes are actually more inti- 
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mately connected? They exist in the same structure. Death is the 
result of life, and life springs from the jaws of death. 

We are apt to think of existence as a straight line with the origin 
of life at one end and death at the other. Itis on the contrary a circle 
in which life aud death blend into each other so imperceptibly that one 
is not able to distinguish where the one process begins or the other 
leaves off. And in the vegetable kingdom it is the matured seed with 
the embryo that completes the cycle that began in the germination of 
the seed that produced the parent. 

The reproduction of vegetable forms is accomplished in various 
ways: 

In the simplest plants there are no special organs of reproduction, 
but propagation is carried on by self-division. This is true of all uni- 
cellular forms—the division beginning in the protoplasm. The new cell 
buds out from the side of the parent cell, and becomes detached before 
attaining full size. 

Among cryptograms, or flowerless plants, such as molds, mush- 
rooms, mosses, lichens, etc., reproduction is accomplished by spores, 
each spore being a single cell capable of reproducing a perfect plant, 
similar to the parent; while in the case of the potato, the grape, the 
banana and the sugar-cane, cuttings are taken from root, stem or leaf, 
and by these reproduction is effected. Butit is the higher forms, the 
flowering plants or phenograms, that we are especially to deal with 
in this discussion. Here we find the special organs of reproduction 
embraced in the flower whose function it is to produce the seed; and 
in the seed we find the prototype of the plant in the embryo. Before 
taking up the discussion of the completed seed it will be necessary, or 
at least interesting, to consider the parts of the flower directly con- 
cerned in its production. These are the pollen grain, the pistil and the 
ovule. 

All flowering plants are divided into two classes: the gymnosperms, 
or naked seeded plants: that is, those with an unclosed ovary, and 
angiosperms, or those with a closed ovary. 

Of these, the angiosperms exhibit the most characteristic seed 
development, and it is the general method of such a seed formation 
that we will endeavor to trace, keeping in mind all the time that the 
process is subject to almost endless variation at the different stages. 

We usually think of the flower as composed of four parts, viz. : 
the calyx, corolla, andreecium and gynecium, or more simply of sepals, 
petals, stamens and pistils. Of these, only the stamens and pistils are 
vitally concerned in the production of the seed, and these, it may be 
remarked, exist in an almost endless variety of form. 
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In the pistil, the most important and ever-present part is the ovary 
or ovule sac. The upper part of the ovary is elongated into the style, 
some portion of which is modified into a secreting surface called the 
stigma, or when the style is wanting, some portion of the ovary proper 
is so modified for the same purpose. It is, however, in the ovary 
that our interest first centers. Here we find the ovules, which are to. 
serve as centers, from which after fertilization the seed or seeds are to 
be developed. On the walls of this ovary, which has before been 
spoken of as the basal portion of the pistil, are developed minute cel- 
lular structures called ovules. 

Various theories have been advanced as to the nature of this ovule. 
Formerly it was considered to be homologous with the leaf-bud; at 
present the accepted belief among the best scientists is that it is the 
lobe of the leaf peculiarly developed, or an outgrowth of the leaf 
either from its surfaces or edges. This ovule first appears as a single 
row of cells, or a cluster of several rows, forming the nucleus of the 
ovule, or as it is technically called, the nucellus. 

On the outside of the nucellus is soon developed a double coat 
that almost envelops it. I say almost, for at one end there is a small 
orifice called the foremen, the purpose of which we will notice later 
on. Immediately below the foramen, within the integuments, a single 
cell begins to elongate toward the other extremity of the ovule, which 
after a series of segmentations becomes the embryo sac. We have 
now reached the vital portion of the ovule. This embryonal sac is 
filled with protoplasm in which is the true cell nucleus. This cell 
nucleus by a series of divisions and arrangements of the emerging 
parts, forms the antipodal cells at the base of the embryo sac, the cen- 
tral secondary nucleus and the egg apparatus at the top immediately 
below the foramen. We are now ready for the act of fertilization, and 
will for a moment consider the pollen grain. 

Of the pollen we will simply say that it is the granular, unicellu- 
lar product of the anther of the stamens, protoplasmic in nature and 
possessed of nuclei. 

When the time of maturity comes to the flower, the secreting sur- 
face of the stigma becomes covered with a tenacious substance, the 
anther discharges its pollen, which in a variety of ways reaches the 
stigmatic surface of the pistil. Almost immediately after coming into 
contact with the moist surface of the stigma, the pollen grain swells, 
and from its under surface projects one or more tubes that, passing 
through the loose style substance, enters the ovule at the foramen and 
comes into contact with the egg apparatus of the embryo sae. 

Immediately amarked change takes place in the appearance of the 
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contents of the embryo sac. A rapid development and synthesis of 
parts follow, and as aresult, we have the embryo, the germ of life, from 
which the future plant is developed. 

We now have but one step to take to bring us to the perfected 
seed, viz.: the deposit of the food or albuminous part of the seed. 
This may be deposited in one of two ways: either within the embryo 
sac, as in the endosperm, or around it, as in the perisperm. 

* We have now traced the seed through the various stages of its 
development, from its inception .to its perfected form, and in the end 
we find it but a matured and fertilized ovule. 

Like the ovule, it is composed of an embryo and integuments. 
These integuments or coats vary in number from two to none. When 
two coats are present, the inner coat, which is delicate in texture and 
closely envelops the kernel, is called the tegmen, while the outer coat, 
which is more firm and thicker, is called the testa. This testa presents 
an almost unlimited variety in form and texture. It may be hard and 
crustaceous; it may be baccate or drupaceous; or, it may be covered 
with various appendages assisting in dissemination. 

But it isin the kernel that our chief interest centers. This we 
find to be composed of albumen and the embryo. This term albumen, 
by the way, is something of a misnomer. It is not the chemical sub- 
stance albumen, but a cellular substance generally abounding in starch, 
that forms the nutrient part of the seed. In texture it may be farina- 
ceous, oily, fleshy, mucilaginous, or even bony. But whatever its 
structure, its purpose is the same. 

In the embryo we find the foreshadowing of the future plant—a 
minature individual, yet perfect in every part in which can be dis- 
tinguished the beginning of root, stem and leaf. 

Here we have at length reached the completion of the crowning 
function of vegetable life—that end toward which its processes have 
been tending, the seed, within whose heart lies hidden the possibilities 
of future generations. . 

If the wise provisions of nature stopped here, the possibilities of 
the continuance, to say nothing of the extension of species, would be 
very limited indeed. But it does not stop here. The same overruling 
intelligence that directed the secret processes in the formation of the 
embryo does not forsake it here, but has made further provisions in 
the structure of the seed or the nature of the surroundings, by which 
the now fully prepared embryo may be brought into condition for 
complete development. 

Were it not for special means for dissemination, plants would be 
restricted to comparatively limited localities. 
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But we find the methods of dissemination almost as varied as the 
kind of seeds. In general, the methods of dissemination may be — 
grouped under three heads: 

First—Those that have some external. appendage or secretions 
that facilitate transportation. We find good illustrations of this in the 
external appendages of the one-seeded indehiscent dry fruits. Here 
the whole fruit is carried by some external growth, as the single samara 
of the white ash, the marginal wing of the birch and elm, the double 
samara of the red maple. Sometimes the appendage is the remnant of 
the style modified into a long feathery tail, as in the geum. Similar to 
this is the papus of the dandelion. Functionally identical with these 
are the wing of the pine seed, the tuft-like coma of the milk-weed, the 
only difference being that in the latter case the appendage is an out- 
growth of the testa of the seed. 

It way be that the seed is furnished with a gummy secretion that 
causes them to adhere to an object coming into contact with them. 

Or, finally, the seed or seed-vessel may be covered with spines or 
hooks that attach themselves to whatever touches them. 

Second—Those that have some internal mechanism that forcibly 
expels the seed. Very striking examples of this can be seen in the 
elastic springs in the ovaries of geranium aud touch-me-nots. 

Third—Those that have some attraction in taste, color and odor, 
and become the food of birds, ete. 

We have noticed those things in the structtre of the seed that 
favor dissemination; let us now for a moment notice the agents that 
accomplish it. We might briefly summarize by saying the wind, water 
and animals. But it is accomplished in so many ways, direct and indi- 
rect, that it will be interesting to mention some of them. It is easy to 
see how the wind can carry seeds provided with wings and tufts, but 
its action does not stop here. Light seeds of all kinds are carried by 
ordinary winds, while gales, hurricanes and whirlwinds carry even 
heavy seeds hundreds of miles from their habitat. Rain falling beats 

“out the seed from the pod and carries them off in the rivulets ; from 
thence the route to the river and the deposit on the flood grounds is 
but an easy sequence. ; 

Ocean currents bring seeds and even plants from foreign lands, 
and, last of all, glaciers, which are no n.ean agents of dissemination. 
But wind and water do not, by any means, do all the work. The part 
animals play in this is marvelous. 

We will only take time to mention a few of the most characteristic 
of these.. Many seeds and seeded fruits arethe food of both man and 
the lower animals. A vast majority of these seeds are untouched by 
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the process of digestion (indeed, in some this is essential to germina- 
tion ), and are disseminated in the excrement. 

Small seeds and those with gummy coats are carried on the feet of 
beasts, and especially birds, far from the place of development. Dar- 
win mentions the fact of having found two hundred and fifty-nine (259) 
different kinds of seeds in the mud accumulated on the foot of a 
pigeon. 

Seeds with spines and hooks are carried in the clothing—wool and 
hair of animals. Wild and domestic animals, in rushing through the 
fields and woods violently, throw seed from their ovaries. 

Animals in storing up nuts for food aid very materially in this 
work. Examples might be almost endlessly multiplied showing the 
varied and efficient means of dissemination. But time calls a halt. 
Development and dissemination are but two standpoints from which 
we could consider the seed. The mysteries of vitality, the nature of 
protoplasm, cellular growth, the condition and process of germination, 
to say nothing of philosophy arising from the evident selection of the 
best and the rejection of that which is inferior, all these crowd upon 
us rich in promises of interest. And each would make the more mani- 
fest the wonderful adaptation in the workings of nature, and increase 
in us the tendency to be silent in the presence of the manifestations 
of that Creative Intelligence that lies behind all phenomena. 

HK. A. SCHULTZE, 
Professor Carthage College. 


HORTICULTURE AND ITS INFLUENCES. 


’Tis the night time for the vines and fruit-trees, and all are at rest. 
The strawberry vine lays its humble head upon its bed of leaves, and 
nestling close to its mother earth, sleeps. 

Vines of greater proportions bend their forms toward the cold 
earth, and in unison with their more stately brothers, the standard fruit 

« trees, silently nod their heads before the gentle breeze or winter blasts, 
taking their rest—their annual sleep. 

Not so the thrifty wide-awake horticulturist. While the trees 
and vines he has been pleased to plant are resting preparatory to bring- 
ing forth their wealth of green leaves, beautiful bloom and luscious 
fruits, he is ever alert to guard them against their enemies, to study 
their habits and their needs, or to meet with his fellows to discuss 
plans, methods and varieties, that success and pleasure may crown his 
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well-directed efforts. Those who would enjoy this calling and send forth 
ennobling influences must be adapted to the work. They must be full 
of hope ava capable of looking forward cheerfully to the coming crop 
of a year in advance, if perchance that of the present should be a fail- 
ure. If they can do this, they will enjoy the bursting of the buds in 
the early spring, be happy watching the leaves come forth, the delicate 
colors of the bloom expand and dispense its fragrance upon the air, 
the fruit form and grow, and achieve genuine pleasure picking, eating 
and marketing it when ripe. And ail the time the influence of such 
persons, though exerted as quietly as the bursting of the buds and the 
growing and ripening of the fruit, will be for the good of his neigh- 
borsand the upbuilding of society. 

The successful horticulturist, to make his calling send forth the 
best influences, must have a mind that loves form and symmetry, so as 
to enable him to plant his vines and trees in straight rows and cause 
his trees to assume proper shape for such things create pleasurable 
sensations in the minds of all who view them, and naturally have a 
good influence, causing others to emulate him. 

Having a knowledge of the forms and habits of his trees, he is en- 
abled ‘while his orchard is young to look forward, and in imagination 
see the shape he would have them asaume, and then, like a loving 
parent rearing his children, he must trim and train them in the way he 
would have them grow. He learns to carefully watch them as they 
grow, and, with peu-knife in hand, will often walk along the rows look- 
ing at each one, and when he sees a bud or a limb which, if allowed to 
grow, will cross or crowd another, or make the tree ill-shapen, or if a 
tree should be leaning from the straight and upright way, he will gently 
straighten, nip the bud or clip the limb, so that in later years the large 
pruning knife or saw will not have to be used, leaving ugly scars upon 
its body. 

In like manner he learns to watch with tender care his children as 
they grow, and if he sees one leaning or taking a “shoot” which, if not 
checked, will mar his symmetry and beauty as a man, he at once 
gently checks or straightens him, fearing that if he waits too long, the 
heavy hand of the law may be required, and by its use leave ugly scars 
upon his character. 

The health-giving influences of horticulture are of no small import- 
ance, and are generally considered of great value to those engaged 
therein; yet much depends upon how a fruit-grower is situated and how 
much pleasure he takes in his work, to have him receive the full 
benefit. 
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Those who feel compelled to work beyond their strength in any 
calling, or those who are discontented and always ready to look upon 
the dark side of life, rarely have good health, but those who take 
pleasure in their profession and can take needed rest and recreation 
will find this the most healthful of occupations. 

The open air, sunlight and fragrant bloom, the many varieties of or 
changes in the line of work, the pleasures incident to watching the 
growth and unfoldment of trees, bloom and ripening fruit, together 
with the well-known health-giving properties of ripe and perfect fruit 
as an article of diet, are all conducive of good health. 

The naturalness of fruit as food marks it as healthful, also helpful, 
in the formation of character. 

The little child, or the most refined, tender-hearted person does 
not hesitate to pluck and eat, knowing that no pain is given, no life is 
taken, while to kill the fatted calf, the pet pig or pretty chicken is 
something they rarely wish ito see done and never wish to do. 

Physiologists tell us that we partake largely of the food we eat in 
the formation of our character, and upon this hypothesis it is claimed; 
other things being equal, that those who live largely upon a fruit diet 
acquire the most even temper, the best nature, and become the most 
agreeable associates. 

It is also known that as good fruit is not stimulating in its nature, 
its use does not lead to a desire for strong drink, but tends rather 
toward temperance. 

Thus we see to some degree the ennobling influences surrounding 
the horticultural profession. A man whois capable of planting an orchard 
that he is proud of—one which attracts the admiration and brings praise 
from the visitor or the passer-by, cannot be content with crooked zig- 
zag rows, with gnarled and misshapen trees; neither can he be content 
to see unsightly weeds and grasses surrounding them, or crowding in 
and covering his vines and flower-beds. 

To such, this calling causes the very atmosphere surrounding him 
to be filled with a desire for the beautiful, upright and symmetrical, and 
he desires to have all persons grow with upright and lovely characters, 
uncontaminated with low vices, which surround the young in some com. 
munities, as cockle-burs and other noxious weeds surround the crooked 
and stunted trees and neglected vines of some fruit-growers. 

The influence of the first-named is far-reaching in causing his neigh- 
bors to emulate the example he sets. 

He also establishes a reputation for himself in the markets, which 
enables him to receive the best prices for his fruits, as the purchaser 
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knows that the fruit at the bottom of his baskets or boxes will be as 
good as that at the top, largely because fruit grown upon healthy, well 
cared for vines and trees is always more perfect and alike than that 
grown upon neglected trees and vines. 

Of the first-named are the fruit-growers of Jasper county; but 
there are those just over the border, in Kansas perhaps, who, from 
their Q@warfed and stunted orchards, and in harmony with their dwarfed 
and weed-grown characters, have caused purchasers to read upon their 
baskets and boxes the well-known legend, “The best is always on top.” 

There are other influences pertaining to this business of perhaps 
more practical importance and utility than those I have named, as they 
come closer home to our material welfare. 

It is useless to attempt to present statistics to show the great 
commercial value of fruits grown and shipped to the markets, the vast 
- amount of business given to railroads, express companies and commis- 
sion men, the large number of people given employment and money 
distributed throughout the country in connection with this business. 
In this regard its influence is far-reaching, extending to all portions of 
the commercial world. 

I do not know of any line of business or occupation, pertaining to 
productions from the soil, that has grown so rapidly and yet so quietly 
during the last 25 years as that of horticulture, nor one that has exerted 
greater influences for good to all the people. If to make two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before is to make a man a bene- 
factor to his race, as has been written, what a grand benefactor has 
horticulture been—those engaged therein having caused thousands of 
trees to grow and hundreds of bushels of fruit to be eaten, where few 
grew and but little was eaten before. Fruits which were unknown to 
half the people 25 or 30 years ago, except perhaps as some traveler or 
writer described them, are now exposed for sale in all the markets, at 
such prices as to enable nearly ail the people to place them upon their 
tables in every city and hamlet within reach of rapid transportation. 

Speaking of the growth of this industry, I have thus far only 
referred to it in a general way; but, being proud of having been a 
pioneer in the business here, I will perhaps be pardoned if I tell some- 
thing showing its growth as I have witnessed it in this vicinity. 

Twenty-one years ago I shipped the first berry-box material to this 
city, ever shipped to Jasper county, 1000 boxes in all, and exposed my 
berries for sale in them, being careful to mark each one, and to have 
all returned for use again. 

During.the last five years it has taken on anaverage four car-loads 
each season of this material to market the fruits of this vicinity. 
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Twenty years ago there was not a pound of fruit shipped out of 
this city or county, but during the last ten years we have seen yearly 
from 10 to 40 car-loads of small fruits and from 100 to 800 car-loads of 
standard fruits shipped from this county. 

Speaking of the shipments of fruits reminds me that horticulture 
has had its influence upon the transportation question of our country, 
but there is much room for it to exert a greater influence in that line 
before justice is done those engaged therein. Owing to the large 
quantities grown, transportation companies have been led to build 
cars especially for that traffic, and in some sections special fruit trains 
are run devoted exclusively to that business. 

Owing to the co-operation of fruit-growers in some sections, they 
have secured reductions in rates, leaving them better profits for the 
labor and capital invested; but as a rule, the railroads, and especially 
the express companies, instead of carrying these products at prices 
which they could well afford, have taken all that the traffic would bear, 
or the lion’s share, leaving the producer to foot all losses of every 
nature, 

While the fruit-grower is thankful for every convenience given, or 
concession made by transportation companies, yet he is well aware that 
until he can secure a better system and lower freight rates—a system 
that will not compell him to help pay dividends on huge blocks of 
watered stock by the freight rates he is compelled to pay—his business 
cannot be as profitable as it should be. ; 

There is hardly a limit to the fruit that ean be grown in this south- 
western country, and from the red, ripe strawberry growing beneath our 
feetin the month of May, to the apple whose rosy cheeks have been kissed 
by the rays of the summer and autumn suns and moistened by the 
gently falling dew and rain-drops, there is none better grown anywhere. 

Our location is not only favorable for the production of the choic- 
est fruits, but we are fortunate in being in reach of the best markets 
known in all the great West for these products. Weare within reach 
of all those northwestern states from the great lakes on the east to 
Colorado on the west, where but little fruit can be grown, and in ad- 
dition we have the great South lying at our feet, as it were, which will 
. readily take all the apples we have to spare, as they can not be grown 
in that section of the United States. 

It can readily be seen then that with suitable transportation facil- 
ities and reasonable rates, with railway and express systems run by and 
for the people rather than those run by and for the corporations, the 
influence of horticulture as represented in southwest Missouri would 
become far-reaching in itsinfluence. Instead of being purely selfish, like 
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some occupations, reaching out like a huge octopus to gather from the 
people and blight all it touches with its non-productive or poisonous: 
influence, this horticultural “horn of plenty” pours out healthful food 
and great pleasure to millions of people, increases the commerce of 
the country, disburses large sums of money and gives employment to 
thousands of people, making them self-sustaining and helping them to 
become the best of citizens. 

The influence of horticulture upon the principle of co-operation 
has already accomplished much, but much more remains to be done in 
that line for the benefit of all who are in any way interested therein. 
Too much cannot be said of the benefits of co-operation among fruit- 
growers, especially when it comes to shipping and marketing their pro- 
ducts. By this means lower freight rates and greater conveniences for 
shipping can be secured, and the liabilities of glutting any particular 
market very materially lessened. 

We have all read and admired that old poem entitled ‘* Woodman, 
Spare That Tree,” and possibly, when walking or riding along under 
the cooling shade of trees planted by the roadside, have felt a feeling 
of thankfulness and gratitude welling up in our hearts and minds 
toward the man who planted them, even though he knew that others 
would enjoy their kindly protection more than himself, or after he had 
passed on tu other spheres. 

We have also learned of the influence forests have upon the 
seasons, how their destruction has caused floods to increase in force 
and frequency at certain seasons, and intensified the drouths of others, 
causing large tracts, once productive, to become barren wastes. 

These facts lead to the well-founded belief that horticulture 
extends an influence over the seasons, and that the planting of orchards 
and forest trees upon nearly every section of land, as we see them in 
this southwestern country, not only helps to break the storms as they 
Sweep down upon us from the northwest, but also has an influence for 
the good of our country in producing more even and regular rainfall, 
thus lessening the prevalence of drouths. 

Itis a fact within my own observation, and often mentioned by 
others, that as the groves and orchards planted in this section of the 
country during the last thirty years have grown up, the rainfalls have 
become more even and regular and drouths less prevalent and marked 
in their severity. 

In conclusion I say to you, then, press on in your good work. 
Plant and grow trees, if not for yourselves, for the good of those who 
come after you, and they though they, know you not, will bless you. 
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Thus the influence of horticulture, your chosen occupation, will expand 
and extend to future generations; and though you may not accumulate 
wealth by the millions, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have worked for the good of your country and your fellow-men. 
A. W. St. JOHN, Carthage, Mo. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

There are two classes of flowering plants—Hardy Perennials, and 
the so-called “ Dutch Bulbs”—which I think are far too little known, 
and hence too little appreciated by our people in general—the former 
because, or at least partly because, they generally require two or three 
years to become of blooming size, just as some so-called farmers never 
plant fruit-trees, much less nuts, because they can’t look ahead more 
than one year at a time for a crop; and the latter class, because it 
seems so difficult for the average floricultural mind to accept the neces- 
sity of planting in the fall. 

As the subject of “Hardy Bulbs” has been assigned me for this 
paper, and I am well aware that the subject is, by a large majority, 
greater than the writer, I will try my best when treating of Tulips, to 
keep the grand perennial Poppies out of my mind, or at least off of the 
paper, and to not allow the beautiful Hemerocalis to usurp the place 
belonging to the belles of the Canadense lily. 

I use the term Hardy Bulbs in its larger sense of including such 
tubers, and also “corms” or “buibo-tubers,” as succeed best by fall 
planting. Most catalogues use the term loosely, and, indeed, the dis- 
tinction is more technical than material, consisting merely in the fact 
that a bulb proper consists of layers, either concentric like an onion, 
or of scales, like a lily; while a corm, or bulbo-tuber, is a solid mass 
of the same shape, like a crocus or gladiolus, and a tuber is more of a 
fleshy consistency, like a sweet-potato, dahlia, or anemone; and they 
are called Dutch or Holland bulbs, simply because the growing of 
them in great quantities for commercial purposes began in and was 
for a long time confined almost exclusively to that country. 

But if I continue thus, my preface, as is sometimes asserted of a 
woman’s postscript, will be the larger portion of this paper. Let me 
only add, then, that I propose, in treating the subject, to try to do two 
things—first, by avoiding technical and scientific terms and too great 
particularity in directions for planting and culture, to avoid creating 
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an impression that they are difficult to grow and thus discourage any 
one from their culture, for the fact is, there is no class of flowering 
plants—not one—that is so certain, so quick and so generous in its 
response to the care bestowed; and second, to adduce reasons not so 
commonly presented, why they should be more generally grown. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three parts—why, what. 
and how to plant. 

First, why to plant hardy bulbs. I pass by all considerations 
founded on esthetics, sentiment and psychology, not because they are 
irrelevant or unimportant, but because they are the ones most gener- 
ally adduced and hence less need to be repeated now; and so, in open- 
ing my subject, I urge, first, because it pays. Mankind instinctively 
attaches value to that which he esteems beautiful, and no matter how 
much a man inveighs against what he calls the foolishness of pretty 
things, that very man will pay a greater price on account of it. If he 
attends a sale of second-hand furniture, he will bid a dollar more on a 
bureau or bedstead shining with new varnish than on a precisely sim- 
ilar one dull and scratched, although he knows that ten cents and fif- 
teen minutes’ work is the only difference between them. He will pay 
one hundred dollars more for a piece of property because the ten 
square rods constituting the front yard has had the ash-hopper, the 
wood-pile and a few bushels of tin cans, old boots and other debris 
removed, and replaced with one day’s work and two dollars’ worth of 
shrubbery, etc.; and the poor fellow doesn’t know why he did it, 
either. On no other principle can the sale of the Ben Davis apple be 
accounted for, and I have no doubt that if a basket containing Golden 
Russet, Grimes, Romanite, Newton and Ben Davis was passed among 
the pomologists here to-day, a large majority, probably about three- 
thirds, would instinetively reach for the beautifully striped, large Ben- 
jamins, although perfectly familiar with the quality of each that I have 
named. A man pays a price in money for a picture only because he 
values the owning and seeing the picture more than he does the money 
he pays for it—unless, indeed, he be a fool. and buys it because it is 
the “ fad” to do so. 

But I mean it pays in money. When you buy an apple or a pic- 
ture, you can’t get your money again without parting with them; but. 
you can keep the bulbs you buy, and they increase in beauty every 
year, and return hundreds of per cent in value besides. I have been 
for six years collecting flowers as economically as possible. I have 
tried about 150 varieties of hardy bulbs, and out of that number have 
rejected only about ten, that for various reasons didn’t suit me. I 
have expended about twenty dollars, and this fall, as many varieties 
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needed dividing, I have sold, at an average of one-half the catalogue 
prices, over fifteen dollars worth, and have now on hand at lest $30 
more, besides giving to frien’!s at least as many more, and all that too 
without injuring a single variety I had. For instance, from a clump of 
Lilium Croceum, five years established, [ took 22 large bulbs from six 
to eleven inches in circumference, worth 25 cents apiece. In the 
second place, it pays because the hardy bulbs are about certain to 
grow and do well, with any ordinary care, or with no care at all. Nar- 
cissus, many lilies, Crocus, Alliums, and many others, may be planted 
in or rather under the sod, and year after year they will bloom and 
increase without any care or attention. I have had Hyacinths, Seillas, 
Tulips and Narcissi lie all winter more than half out of the ground,and 
by simply throwing some soil over them in the spring, they grew and 
bloomed, though I wouldn’t recommend that way for general culture. 

In the next place, the leading hardy bulbs are cheap. The follow- 
ing is about the average price per dozen—mind you, for mixed colors, 
- and out of a dozen you may secure from two or three to nine or ten 
different varieties: Tulips, 30 cents; Scillas, 25; Narcissi, 50; Alli- 
ums, 60; Crocus, 15; Hyacinths, $1. Lilies, of course, cost more, but 
a collection of twenty of the finest won’t average over 25 cents apiece, 
and some are as low as 15 cents. 

In the next place, the most delicious fragrance, graceful forms, 
dazzling colors, profusion of bloom, and, above all, bloom at a time 
when the ground is almost bare, are found among the Dutch bulbs. 
The Scilla Siberica bloomed last spring on a north slope on February 
7, aud while it was in bloom the thermometer went down to one degree 
above zero without wilting a petal, and for days I saw the flowers 
imbedded in ice. Can anything excel the fragrance of the Jonquil, or 
the coloring of the Tulip? Imagine a flower the size and shape of a 
saucer (I measured specimens in my border 7} inches in diameter), 
crimson, green and gold, swaying on a stalk 14 inches high, and you 
have the Parrot Tulip; Gloriosa, Trumpat Lilies, with tubular shaped 
flowers 9 inches long, glistening pearly white and exquisitely fragrant ; 
Thunbergi, Anum Lily, with 62 flowers 3 to 4 inches in diameter on 
one stalk; Double Tigers, 6} feet high, with orange-colored, black- 
spotted flowers large as a pint bowl and double as a rose; or the 
Auratum, King of Lilies, with 26 pure white, gold banded and purple- 
spotted flowers from 7 to 11 inches in diameter, on stalks 7 feet 8 
inches high; and all these Lilies, mind you, having from 4 to 20 flower 
stalks to each clump. I have given actual numbers and measurements 
from my own yard. 
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In the next and last place, plant hardy bulbs, because you can’t 
possibly afford to do without them any longer. | 

Now for the second part of my subject—What to Plant—and, as 
my mind runs over the scores of species and hundreds of varieties, 
each having some point of supreme excellence, it is by no means easy 
to make a selection. Butas lam very desirous that every one shall 
not only try but succeed with hardy bulbs, I will only specify some of 
the easiest to grow and the surest to bloom. 

We’ll take Tulips to begin with. I know of no difference in cer- 
tainty to grow and bloom, but though no finer than the common single 
and double varieties (unless we except the Parrots), the Bizards and 
Byblooms and Parrots are more uncommon and of more striking ap- 
pearance. Of Hyacinths, the common single and double, ranging from 
white to violet purple, the new “‘ Cockade ” Hyacinth, and the Muscari, 
or Grape Hyacinth, are all excellent. Of Narcissus, all the varieties 
of the common or garden that I have tried (eight, I believe) do 
equally well, and all of the Polyantha family of Narcissi have proved 
perfectly hardy with me, except ‘‘ Paper White ” and “ Double Roman.” 
The Scillas are all perfectly hardy and sure bloomers, and one of them, 
Scilla Siberica, is the earliest of all ont-door flowers. Crocus, Snow- 
drops and Snow-flakes are equally sure to please. 

Among Lilies it is very difficult to make a list, there are so many 
that it seems impossible to omit. Iam growing some forty-odd varie- 
ties, and scarcely know how to name a dozen that I think better than 
others; but for hardiness, abundance of bloom, beauty and cheapness 
combined, I will try and name a dozen or so. The Tiger, both single 
and double, Croceum, Auratum, Candidum, Longiflorum, Pardilinum, 
Wailacei, and three or four leading varieties each of Speciosum, Marta- 
gon and Thunbergianum. There are many much higher priced, as 
Parryi, Excelsum, Giganteum, Browni, Dalmaticum and others, which 
are in no respect finer than those already named. 

Lastly, how to plant hardy bulbs. This branch of the subject sub- 
divides into three items: place, time and manner. As to place, any 
soil that wouid be suitable and in fit condition to grow potatoes, pea- 
nuts, parsnips and other peas, you may be sure will do for hardy bulbs. 
The good underdrainage is an absolute necessity for lilies. In this 
latitude hardy bulbs will bear a good deal of shade. 

The time of planting is a much more important consideration. 
Owing to their peculiar habits of growth, autumn is the only time they 
can be planted with any success, except some lilies, which do well if 
set very early in the spring. The Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Scillas, 
Crocus, and many others cease growth, and the tops and roots die in 
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June and July; some, indeed, in May. If the bulbs are left undis- 
turbed, they begin throwing out new roots in August and September 
(as One may ascertain by digging), and by November or December most 
of them begin a top growth; the crown pushes its way very nearly to» 
and occasionally through the surface of the soil, and stands there, 
regardless of freezing, all winter, and as soon, as the spring sun has 
thawed the ground, presto! before you can believe it, almost, the beau- 
tiful flowers are smiling in the face of the sun. If the bulbs, instead 
of being left in the ground, are to be taken up to divide or move, it 
should be done as soon as the tops and roots are dead, and they may 
then (except lily bulbs, which should never be kept exposed to the air) 
be kept dry and dormant till convenient to plant, even till mid-winter ; 
though, as a general rule, tle earlier they are planted, the better they 
will bloom next spring. 

As to the manner of planting, I fear the minute directions some- 
times given as to the number of eighths of inches deep and the kind 
and amount of mulching necessary, with the day of the month and 
phase of the moon when it should be applied and removed, ete., often 
convince people that so great accuracy is necessary that they conclude 
they cannot grow them successfully. Of course, | would not recom- 
mend the plan of just digging a hole and throwing the bulbs in; some 
regard must be had to the size of bulbs and habit of growth—say 1 to 3 
inches for small bulbs like Scillas, Crocus, Snowdrops, ete., and 3 to 7 
inches for Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Snowflakes, etc. A pretty good 
rule is to plant them all a little too deep. 

Lilies, from their manner of growth, need much deeper planting 
than other bulbs, for, unlike others, they throw out roots above the 
bulb, on the flower stalk, from the bulb to the surface of the soil, while 
the roots of all others are from the bottom of the bulb alone. Lilies 
of the Canadense family may be planted as shallow as seven inches, 
but large growing kinds, with solid bulbs, like Tiger, Humboldt, Wash- 
ingtonianum, Auratum, and such, I would plant a foot or more deep. 
They will, of course, be a little later coming up in the spring, but they 
will grow stronger and bloom more freely. 

Another point in the planting of all bulbs except lilies is, that they 
make a much finer appearance in masses than singly. A single bloom 
is fine, but six or eight in a cluster are twenty times finer than one is. 
A good many catalogues give one foot apart as the proper distance for 
lily-bulbs, but I have dozens of clumps that cover circles of 23 feet in 
diameter now, and except for a very few of the smaller kinds 3 feet is 
near enough. As to mulching, I have never used any, not because I 
don’t think it beneficial, but simply because I haven’t. Let me add that 
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all hardy bulbs except lilies should be divided every two or three 
years; lilies should under no common circumstances be disturbed for 
from five to eight years. 

Of course this paper refers only to the out-door culture of hardy 
bulbs, but these same Dutch bulbs make splendid winter bloomers, and 
they have the grand advantage of not being injured by even a severe 
freeze, if such an accident should occur. And in conclusion, lest some 
should think it impossible to spare the time necessary for their cultiva- 
tion, let me say that I have kept, as carefully as possible, an account of 
the time spent, and for the last four years the time occupied by me in 
working among flowers has averaged about twenty-five minutes a day, 
and, as I grow about five hundred and fifty varieties, I feel sure that 
the hardy bulbs do not occupy more than an average of ten minutes a 
day. G. C. ELLIOTT, 

Panacea, Mo. 


SPRAYING APPLE ORCHARDS IN A WET SEASON. 


( Cornell University Agricultural College Experiment Station ) 


Experiments in spraying for apple-scab and apple-worm were made 
this year in the orchard of John McGowan, a fruit-grower living near 
the University farm. The orchard consists principally of King and 
Baldwin apples. 

The summer’s work is particularly interesting from the fact that. 
the season was very wet, the rainfall from June 1 to July | being as 
follows: 
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The total rainfali is 1.31 inches above the average for the month. 
Most of the days during which no rain fell were cloudy and warm, and 
the atmosphere was moist. The first week in July was also rather wet, 
but later the rainfall was considerably less. Such conditions are gen- 
erally supposed to favor the development of the apple-scab (Fusicla- 
dium dendriticum), and perhaps also other fungi which work upon the 
trees. The rains also wash off the materials which are applied to the 
trees. Professor Atkinson has examined diseased fruit taken from the 
orchard in which the experiments were made, and has found that a 
large part, if not all, of the injury done to the apples by fungi, was 
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primarily caused by the apple-scab fungus. The leaves were also more 
or less injured, but this was due partly to the action of other fungi as 
well as the fusicladium. However, the latter may be considered as the 
worst pest, and any treatment which will effectually check it will un- 
doubtedly render the others harmless also. 

The life history of the fungus has not been well determined. Mr. 
Fairchild, of the Division of Pathology at Washington, writes me that 
the infections take place earlier in the season than was supposed ; in 
fact, that it is probably that the disease often obtains a foothold even 
before the petals fall from the tree. The experiments made here the 
past season tend to confirm the statement. The application of some 
fungicide before the buds of the apple open will probably be as valu- 
able as any later treatments which may be given. When the fungus 
has once penetrated the plant tissues, there can be no efficient reme- 
dies forit. The fungicide should be upon the tree before the spores 
of the fungus germinate; and those of the apple-scab occasionally seem 
to be growing even before the opening of the first leaf-buds. The 
apple-scab first appears upon the fruit in the form of grayish, slightly 
sunken spots. These generally are circular at first, but when several 
grow together, their outline is irregular. As the spot enlarges, the 
center becomes quite dark, even black. At the edges may be seen the 
epidermis, or skin of the apple; it is loosened by the disease, and 
forms a light-colored line which plainly divides the diseased from the 
healthy tissues. 

The codlin-moth lays its eggs early in the spring in the blossom 
end of the apple, before the fruit has turned down. The larve, or 
worms, which develop from these eggs, make the apples wormy. The 
time for fighting this pest is fortunately the same as that for the apple- 
scab, and in this fact lies the value of a combination of insecticides and 
fungicides. As soon as the apples hang down, the arsenite may be 
omitted, but the use of the fungicide may still be advisable. 

The pruning and the spraying of fruit-trees are two subjects which 
are closely related. This is especially true in the case of the apple. 
Moisture is favorable to the development of the apple-scab fnngus. 
When the tops of the trees consist of a tangled mass of large and 
small branches, they are much longer in dying out than when they are 
open. Not only is a shelter given to fungi, but their growth is encour- 
aged, and each tree becomes the distributing center of some disease. 
The mischief is also aggravated by the fact that it is as difficult for any 
remedies to gain an entrance as it is for the light and air. It is impos- 
sible to spray such trees to advantage, even granting that the fruit 
borne by them would warrant the expense. The head of the tree should 
be open so that all parts may be reached easily with the spray. 
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PART I—EXPERIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


Until recently, insecticides and fungicides have been applied sep- 
arately. The following experiments were made to determine the value 
and practicability of spraying apple orchards with a combination of 
insecticides and fungicides. From the good results which have com- 
monly followed the use of Paris green, it was thought possible that it 
may have some value as a fungicide when used alone. Applications 
were made to test this point. 

The combinations applied were Paris green and the Bordeaux 
mixture, and London purple and the Bordeaux mixture. Paris green 
was also used alone. The arsenites were used at the rate of two and 
one-half ounces to 40 gallons of liquid, which is the equivalent of one 
pound to about 250 gallons. The Bordeaux mixture was made accord- 
ing to the formula: 


Sulphate Oficopper! (Cry:SbAls) ico. araicierc eveieterssoleushe/eie ie) oiele\e sroteeistevcrounelore(saftors 6 pounds 
Lime (unslaked)..... Joni ODe SOON OObO Spot boon SdUeotoepbo Jee sae eae 4 pounds 
IVIL EET eves rolersr sievelers ae ete! ciate: are volieio.otavet tote efoltaialevavern o/aia a sietoitieroiere lesan sielovoueterepercretete 40 gallons 


The sulphate of copper dissolves very slowly in cold water. It is 
better to buy it in the form of a powder, or to use boiling water, which 
dissolves it more quickly. Four or five gallons of hot water should 
readily dissolve enough of the copper sulphate to make 40 gallons of 
the mixture. It is better to use quick lime, but that which has been 
air-slaked will also answer the purpose if about one-fourth more is 
used. 

The arsenites were added to the mixture just before the applica- 
tions were made to the trees. The mixtures were carried in the orchard 
in a barrel holding 40 gallons, and lying horizontally upon a wagon. 
The pump used was No. 549 of the Deming company, Salem, Ohio. It 
was secured to the top of the barrel. A hose, which discharges into 
the barrel for the purpose of keeping the mixture stirred, may be 
attached to the pump, but this was not used. 

The amount of liquid applied to each tree averaged about 43 gallons 
per application. The trees are about 20 years old. They are thrifty, 
and in excellent condition. The retail price of the sulphate of copper 
is about 8 cents per pound, and Paris green is sold for about 35 cents. 
Adding the cost of the lime at 30 cents per bushel, this makes the 
actual outlay per tree for material about 5 cents for each application of 
the combination of Bordeaux mixture and Paris green. If London 
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purple were used, it would reduce the cost a little, for this poison 
should sell for about 20 cents a pound retail. If Paris green is used 
alone, the cost of each application is less than 1 cent per tree. Two 
men should spray from 100 to 125 trees per day, and do the work well. 
Counting the cost of applying at 2 cents per tree, this makes the total 
cost of each application of the combined insecticides and fungicides 7 
cents per tree, or about 25 cents for four applications, this number 
being perhaps sufficient in even very wet seasons. 

Most of the petals fell from the trees June 6 and 7. The first 
application was made June L3, the weather in the meantime being warm 
and damp. This application was without doubt delayed too long, for 
at the time of the second application, June 22, diseased spots could be 
found both upon the young fruits and upon the leaves in some of the 
places which were thickly covered with the Bordeaux mixture, thus 
showing that the work of the fungus began very early in the season. 
The first application should be made, at the latest, immediately after 
the blossoms fall, and it is probable that good results will follow one 
made earlier. 

The orchard was sprayed a third time July 1, and again July 22, 
the mixture in each case being prepared as for the first application. 

The apples were harvested early in October, and at that time they 
were carefully examined with regard to the amount of scab and num- 
ber of worms present. The yield from two to four trees of each lot 
sprayed was counted and graded. In most cases all the apples borne 
by the tree were examined, but occasionally only a portion sufficiently 
large to give a fair estimate of the character of the yield. The apvples 
were divided into four grades, as follows: Ist, those entirely free from 
seab; 2d, ranking as first-class, or those whose market value had not 
been affected by insects or fungi, although attacked; 3d, ranking as 
second-class, or evaporating apples, those whose market value had 
been more or less reduced by insect or fungous injuries, the apples as 
a rule being smaller than the above, but not seriously mis-shapen; 4th, 
cider-apples, or all those remaining after the preceding grades had 
been removed. The apples of each grade were counted, as was also 
the number of wormy ones borne by each tree. The following table 
shows the result. The numbers represent the average of the results 
obtained from the different trees: 
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SUMMARY. 


1. The apple-scab fungus, Fusicladium dendriticum, attacks apple- 
trees very early in the season, even before the petals fall to the ground. 
(Pages 266, 269.) 

2. The first application of a fungicide should be made early, no 
later than immediately after the petals fall; an application made just 
before the buds open would probably be of value. (Page 269.) 

3. The time for combating the apple-worm is immediately after 
the petals fall, and the treatment should be repeated once or twice 
until the apples begin to hang down. (Page 267.) 

4, Apple-trees should be pruned so that all parts may easily be 
reached by a spray; well-pruned trees allow free access of light and 
air among their branches, which prevents fungi trom obtaining so 
strong a foothold. (Page 267.) 

5. The injury done by the apple-scab fungus was decidedly re- 
duced where the Bordeaux mixture was used. (Page 272.) 

6. When Paris green was added to the Bordeaux mixture, the 
fungicidal action of the combination was more marked than when Lon- 
don purple was used in place of Paris green. (Page 272.) 

7. Paris green has a certain fungicidal value, but in this respect 
it does not nearly equal the Bordeaux mixture. (Page 272.) 

8. The value of Paris green as an insecticide does not appear to 
be materially affected, whether it is applied alone or in combination 
with the Bordeaux mixture. (Pages 273, 274.) 
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9. The insecticidal value of Paris green when used with the Bor- 
deaux mixture was greater than that of London purple when similarly 
applied. (Page 273.) 

10. More applications are required during a wet season than 
during a dry one; during wet weather they should be repeated every 
7 to 10 days. (Page 269.) 

ll. The results obtained this season from the application of a com- 
bination of the Bordeaux mixture and Paris green or London purple 
show that the use of such a combination is valuable and practicable 
for the treatment of the apple-scab fungus and the apple-worm, even in 
a wet season. 

12. The apple-seab is found in all regions in the United States from 
which reports have been obtained. 

13. It is probable that none of our commonly cultivated apples 
are in all seasons free from scab. 

14. Some varieties are much more subject to the disease than 
others. 

15. In the preparation of the Bordeaux mixture 13.21 parts of 
slaked lime of the composition given on page 292 are equivalent to 10 
parts of quick-lime. (Page 292.( 

16. More copper appears to remain in solution when slaked lime 
is used than when the lime is fresh. (Page 292.) 

17. The quantity of copper remaining in solution diminishes 
rapidly as the liquid is allowed to stand. (Page 294.) 

18. The action of heat is favorable to the decomposition of copper 
compounds remaining in solution in the Bordeaux mixture. (Page 
294.) 

19. The copper is precipitated in the Bordeaux mixture in the 
form of hydrate, basic sulphate, and the double basic sulphate of copper 
and calcium. (Page 295, 296.) 

20. It is probable that the precipitated copper compounds are 
affected by the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere. The solvent 
action is particularly strong when the copper is in the form of the basic 
sulphate. (Page 296.) E. G. LODEMAN, 

Assistant in Horticulture. 
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STATE ROAD CONVENTION, 


BurzeEr, Mo., January 24, 1892. 
Mr. L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary Missouri State Horticultural Society =: 
DEAR S1R—I have the honor to report that in pursuance to ap- 
pointment I attended the State Road Convention at Sedalia, Mo., 
January 19 and 20, 1893. The Convention was composed of repre- 
sentative men from all portions of the State, a great many of them 
being members of the various county courts. The subject of road 
improvement was fully discussed from many standpoints, and a series 
of proposed changes in the Road laws were recommended for passage 
by the Legislature, which was also asked to submit a constitutional 
amendment permitting the various counties, by vote, to increase taxa- 
tion, and issue bonds for the purpose of road improvement; but as the 
proceedings have been published in full in the daily and weekly news- 

papers, I will not make an extended report. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY SPEER. 


FRUITS AT BLUFFTON. 


BLUFFTON, Mo., August 17, 1892. 

As the worthy Secretary has proposed that a report on things in 
general would perhaps be appropriate, I have adopted it. 

To begin with the season of 1892, may say that the spring and 
early summer were exceedingly wet—so much so that the apple blos- 
soms had a poor chance to become pollenized. A heavy crop here on 
my place I can attribute solely to the great bee town close by. These 
took advantage of every hour of sunshine when the blossoms were 
dry. I have since been told that wherever there were bees the apple 
crop was a fair one Jennettings, as a rule, bore a good crop, mainly 
because the trees bloomed about two weeks later than others, and hit 
a time when there was less rain. 

Plums bloomed and set fruit freely, but, owing to the cureulio, I 
only had crops of mature fruit on Wild Goose and Louisa. The latter 
was free from its attacks, while alongside of it others were all de- 
stroyed. 

I sprayed some of my plum trees twice, and a few three times, but 
in every instance rain soon followed to wash the poison off. The same 
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may be said of apple trees, for I find that the codlin moth was quite as 
bad on the sprayed trees as on those not sprayed. 

Now we come to the strawberries. Of these there was a fair crop 
wherever they had a fair show; but between the new railroad and the 
high water in the Missouri river, most of the crop was destroyed. The 
only ones that did the fair thing were Columbus and Gen. Putnam, these 
having been set out in a new place, and escaped the above damage. 

Raspberries a fair crop, and I still claim that the Centennial is the 
best early black-cap, and Turner the best red. Hopkins, Seneca, Sou- 
hegan and Gregg are all good ones. Of reds, the Shaffer seems the 
most reliable, and, all in all, the most popular among the red ones. 
Cuthbert is of no use with me; it never bears a paying crop. 

Thwack I still kept, but now all are gone. The railroad graders 
went through them in midsummer. They did the same with an acre 
of blackberries, and if I had not planted some in another place a few 
years ago, we would the past season have had to depend on wild ones. 

Among this fruit, one sent me by Mr. Riehl, of Alton, Ill., is an 
excellent one. Another one from [owa promises well, and is the near- 
est to a tree of any blackberry I ever yet grew. One red and one 
white one sent me are of no value. The Erie has made its mark here, 
and Minnewaska has come to stay. The latter don’t sucker much, and 
plants are still scarce with me. 

Cherries were a good crop, but a spell of wet weather spoiled 
about four bushels of my Napoleon, so that they were not worth pick- 
ing. Reine Hortense grew very large the past season, some measuring 
over three inches in circumference, and of extra fine quality. 

Of peaches, we had just about enough for our own use, and also 
were injured by the cureulio. This insect seems to be on the increase, 
and, unless we circumvent it, will soon be master of the situation. If 
spared till next season, the jarring process will be my plan to destroy 
them. If people knew it, and would take advantage of paved yards, 
or where the ground is trodden bare, those having such situations can 
raise plums without fail. 

I well remember a yard of about 100 feet square, in Lebanon, Pa., 
planted thickly with quite a variety of plum trees, where the ground 
was paved with flat stones—in which yard were more plums than 
in all the rest of the lots in the whole town, a place of 6000 inhabit. 
ants. Ina house yard alongside of a walk the curculio is shy, and 
trees usually mature their fruit. 

Of grapes we had a fair crop, just so far as they were sacked. 
Spraying I did not resort to, because they might thus escape rot, but 
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not insects and birds. And here let me say that even sacking is not 
safe from poultry unless pretty high from the ground, as my chickens 
would jump two feet high, tear open the paper sacks and eat the 
grapes. The fact is, chickens and fruit are antagonistic. My hens will 
fly up in the mulberry and cherry trees and feast on the fruit. Last 
summer I saw six hens on a Russian mulberry tree at onetime. This 
was no loss, as they are not good; but then they tried it on the Downing 
Ever-bearing. They must be kept separate. 

Those who plant orchard and other fruits with the idea that grow- 
ing fruit is an easy and simple affair will meet with disappointment, 
for it has come to be a very difficult thing, unless constant vigilance is 
exercised. 

Thorough cultivation, I believe, is one of the essentials. Even 
pear-trees shall get it with me hereafter, for I find that the sod idea 
won’t hold good. By thorough cultivation and not allowing any weeds 
or rubbish to accumulate in fence corners, scraping the rough bark 
off the trunks of the trees, and giving them a wash of some alkaline 
matter, most of the injurious insects can be got rid of. 

When trees are overloaded, the fruit should be thinned out before 
half grown, thus saving the trees, and getting larger and better fruit. 

Fall planting of strawberries: But few advocate this, and justly 
so, because it is not always properly done, and then not well covered 
for the winter, when of course failure will follow. 

About the middle of this month, November, I set out over 1000 
plants in the best possible style, and in two days after (they getting a 
good rain the meantime) they were carefuliy covered, so as not to be 
hurt by alternate freezing and thawing. 

So much work done for the spring when everything has to go with 
a rush in a gardener’s grounds. 

As most of these plants were taken up with earth to their roots, I 
may expect considerable fruit on them without injury to them. 

S. MILLER. 


CO-OPERATION. 


In any locality, in commencing the fruit business, co-operation is 
an important item in making it a success. The better plan of going 
into the fruit business is to grow into it: that is, for each beginner to 
commence on a small scale at first, and then increase as success and 
experience warrant. For this reason co-operation is rather of more 
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importance with this part of what may be termed farm work than any 
other. Having at the start only a small surplus to send to market, the 
beginner is placed at a disadvantage. If a number of beginners can 
combine, and work and ship together, much better results can be real- 
ized. The necessary packages can be purchased at a less cost. and 
better rates in shipping can be secured where there is a considerable 
lot to go than only a small one. Then, too, in a majority of cases bet- 
ter attention will be secured from the commission merchant. In fact, 
there is almost every advantage to be gained by co-operation, while 
there is much to be lost in attempting to go it alone. Then much can 
be learned from each other’s experience. When working alone one is 
inclined to be selfish, and whether meeting with success or failure, the 
fact is hidden, when, if working together, many mistakes might be 
avoided. Again, when some distance to market, co-operation will ena- 
ble a car-load to be made up instead of a number of separate ship- 
ments, and the difference in the cost of transportation in this way will 
make quite a difference in the. profits, as profit can only be counted 
after all expenses are paid. 

The beginner often fails to ship because of only having small lots 
ready at any one time, and good fruit is often allowed to go to waste 
or is sold at very low prices, and the beginner discouraged, when, if 
working with a few of his neighbors, good prices could have been 
realized and much encouragement be derived. Meet during the winter 
and talk co-operation over, and before the season opens have some 
understanding of how to work together to the best advantage. 

N. J. SHEPHERD, 
Eldon, Mo. 


THE FRUIT CROP OF 1892. 


from the Kansas City Journal. 

Years ago, before the city of Westport became such a populous 
suburb of Kansas City as it is now,and before it was cut up into build- 
ing blocks and lots, L. A. Goodman, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and a civil engineer by profession, settled ona 
large farm, now absorbed largely by the residence part of the city, and, 
as a means of diversion, with incidental profits, occupied his leisure 
hours in the cultivation of fruit. He planted large orchards of peach, 
apple and other fruit trees, and cultivated with scientific nicety the 
finer grades of improved fruit. 
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But when his orchards were encroached upon by home-seekers, 
and finally rendered useless, Mr. Goodman, who was a native of the 
fruit-growing districts of Michigan, began to interest himself in fruit. 
farming farther away from the city, and eight years ago he and several 
other gentlemen organized the Olden Fruit Farm Company, and acquired 
title to 1000 acres of land in Howell county, Mo. On that farm the 
company, of which Mr. Goodman is secretary, now has 100,000 fruit 
trees ; 600 acres of the land is devoted to apples, 300 acres to peaches. 
and 100 acres to pears, plums and cherries and miscellaneous fruits. 

Mr. Goodman, who still retains his Westport homestead, sur- 
rounded by ample lawns, is secretary also of the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society, and has, through his experiments in fruit-growing, 
developed his knowledge of it to a science. 

Yesterday a Journal reporter sought and obtained an interview 
with him relative to the causes and extent of the fruit crop failure of 
1892. Mr. Goodman said: “I don’t remember such a complete and 
general failure of the fruit crop for thirty years. We have what is 
sometimes called our off years, but these are not generally so compre- 
hensive in the area covered, and they are attributable to two principal 
causes combined. One is a lack of attention to the fruit orchards in 
allowing them to over-produce one year to the extent that the trees are 
exhausted and lack of vitality to perfect the crop the next year. 

“The other reason is one less within the power of man to provide 
against. It is the effects of climate. To this latter cause is attribut- 
able the fruit crop failure of this present year, in the main. Last spring 
the fruit-trees blossomed very fully, and all over the country gave 
promise of a splendid crop, but at the critical period, when the orchards 
were in full bloom, came the cold northwest winds and a period of 
incessant rains. The copious fall of rain washed the pollen off the 
blooms to such an extent that many of the varieties failed to fertilize 
or to set any apples. Other varieties that opened at a time when the 
weather conditions were slightly more favorable did set fruit slightly, 
but the fruit fell off. 

“It takes pollen to fertilize the blossom of the fruit tree, and with- 
out it, or when it is removed, the blossom is sterile. The fruit that 
dropped off prematureiy did so because the fruit trees had been so 
chilled and exhausted by the cold, wet weather that they could not 
recover in time to furnish sufficient nourishment for the increasing 
demands of the growing fruit. A fruit tree suffers from having the 
ground continually cold and damp around its roots, just as a man will 
suffer when he remains for a protracted period with wet and cold feet. 
He sustains a shock, if nothing else, that takes time for his system to 
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recover from. Fruit trees are peculiarly sensitive when in bud or 
bloom, and especially, as was the case last spring, when there has been 
a period of early warm weather to start the sap flowing freely and to 
open the fiber of the wood and bark. When fruit trees once started 
to bud and bloom by the free flowing of sap are overtaken by cold, wet 
weather, the effect is bad, and if the cold and dampness are protracted, 
the effect is disastrous to a yield of fruit. 

“Trees one tempered by early warm weather are very sensitive to 
cold and dampness. But these conditions are out of the reach of pre- 
vention, so far as horticulturists now know. Growers have no way to 
guard against it. 

“The failure this year is quite general over the West. The storm 
that caused it came on ahead cf a cold northwest wind. It seemed to 
divide over the Ozarks, and the western portion of it went through 
Western Missouri, Western Arkansas and Texas, modifying, of course, 
as it extended south. The eastern portion went through Eastern Mis- 
souri, Lowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and portions of Michigan and 
Western New York. Further north, in Canada, the storm had no 
effect. The spring is later there. 

“The storm did not go east of the Alleghenies, but everywhere 
that it did extend the fruit crop has been a failure this year. There 
was one exception in the West, and that was in the southern tier of 
counties of this State, where the orchards were protected by the high 
ridges of pine forests on the north and west. These elevated pine 
timber lands caused the effects of the storm to rise and pass over that 
section, and the result is that there was a good crop of fruit there this 
fall, some orchards having produced as high as 10,000 bushels. 

“The result of all this is that our market has to seek its supplies 
this year from as far away as Maineand Canada. The New England 
crop is good, as is that of Eastern New York. 

“The estimated crop of Missouri is about 22 per cent. In the 
southern portion of the State it is about 80 per cent. The crop in 
Western New York is perhaps 45 per cent, but in the other fruit-pro- 
ducing states west of the Alleghenies, except a portion of Michigan, 
itis as low as 22 per cent. New England and Hastern New York have 
a yield of 75 or 80 per cent, and Canada has a full crop.” 
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LARGE PERSIMMONS. 


From the Rural World. 

Our native persimmon is destined to become a highly prized fruit 
in the near future. When it is once developed as it can be, we shall 
all wonder why so good a fruit has so long remained unnoticed. But 
until improved varieties are produced, can we realize a profit from this 
fruit as itis? From an experiment with the common varieties I am 
confident we can. A few trees on my grounds annually bear heavy 
crops of medium-sized persimmons. lHarly in the past season I thinned 
the fruit on one tree, taking off about three-fourths of what had set. 
What remained on the tree became the wonder and admiration of all 
who saw them, and justly so, for they were quite large and a clear yel- 
low color with a beautiful blush on one side. A number of the larger 
specimens measured full 6+ inches in circumference. This variety 
ripens early, and when eateu before frost touches the fruit it is indeed 
most delicious; frost seems to injure the flavor. A friend said that in 
Kansas City he saw the common persimmons selling for 10 cents a 
quart. Then what would these have brought? They appeared more 
like some tropical fruit than what we know as simply “ persimmons.” 

JOHN E. MOHLER, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


KEEPING A RECORD OF THE TREES. 


From the Rural World. 

I often read of the importance of dairymen keeping a record of 
the milk and its quality obtained from each cow; why could not such a 
rule be applied to horticulture? I commenced just such a record 
about two years ago, and although not near complete yet, I find it very 
useful indeed. Outside of my commercial orchard I have a plot planted 
for experimental purposes, containing over 100 sorts of apples, over 
40 sorts of pears, besides a large assortment of peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, etc. I keep a complete record, which was commenced two years 
ago. 

In the apple orchard, for instance, I put down the date of bloom- 
ing, of ripening, besides hardiness, productiveness, etc.; those subject 
to scab and so on, are recorded on a Scale running from one to ten. IL 
also leave aspace for remarks where marked qualities, etc., are recorded, 
but do not consider the record of any variety complete unless its record 
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is taken for two years. The result, in some cases, I find to be astonish- 
ing, and it is quite often that old varieties which had almost been dis- 
carded show to better advantage than many of the newer sorts, and I 
find this to be about the only way to find out the actual qualties, ete., 
of the different fruits. 

In the case of pears, I have one column for blight. The record 
for peaches I have about complete (running through two seasons ). 
Here I have put down the flowers, whether large or small, shape of 
leaves and their glands, rot, ete. This record, though yet incomplete, 
{ find to be of great value to me. Trees that do not come up to a 
certain standard are transferred to the brush-pile, and something better 
is planted in their places. In making out my list to propagate, I go by 
this record entirely, so that I know just what I am doing. 

F. LIONBERGER. 


ABOUT SPRAYING TREES. 


from the Prairie Farmer. 

A late Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station bulletin says: 

The heavy and continued rainfail during the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1892 is thought by many to be the direct cause of the failure of 
the apple crop. No doubt this was true in many cases, as when heavy 
rains occur at the time of blooming the pollen may be washed away 
and pollenization prevented. The bees, not being able to fly at such 
times, cannot visit the blossoms, which fact alone is safficient to 
account for the crop failure in a great measure. 

The opinion has been held by a few that unfavorable weather is 
not, in all cases, the dirct cause of failure, and some experiments car- 
ried on by the Ohio Experiment Station strengthen this opinion. An 
orchard of Newtown Pippins of nearly 200 trees was divided off into 
plots, none of the plots containing less than one row, and some as 
many as four. Several compounds were used, but the fact that some 
adhere to the foliage better than others renders comparison out of the 
question, nor is this matter of any importance in this connection. 

The dilute Bordeaux mixture, which was found to be best last 
year, occupied the same place this season. The ingredients used in 
this mixture are, sulphate of copper, 4 pounds; lime, 4 pounds; water, 
50 gallons. Comparing the twe plots where this compound was used 
with the two unsprayed plots, the astonishing fact was observed that 
no marketable fruit could be found on the unsprayed plots, nor was 
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there much fruit of any kind, while on the sprayed plots, which had 
been subjected to the same unfavorable climatic conditions, there was 
about half a crop. 

There was sufficient bloom in the orchard for a full crop, and if we 
accept the old theory of crop failure in time of wet weather, we are 
forced to the conclusion that spraying aids pollenization, which is 
absurd. We are, therefore, forced to seek some other hypothesis. The 
most reasonable explanation that can be offered at present is that 
spraying prevented the apple scab from attacking the young apples and 
blossoms. It is well known that the scab attacks apples in all stages 
of growth, and that if it appears very early it may cause the young 
fruit to drop prematurely. When it attacks the blossoms it of course 
destroys them. The first spraying was done before the trees had 
bloomed, and the supposition is that many of the fungus spores were 
thus destroyed, and apples were thus given a chance to develop. This 
theory is tenable, and consistent with well-known facts; but it must 
be admitted that a more careful study of the question is needed before 
it can be settled beyond controversy. This experiment also strengthens 
the theory that early spraying is essential to the best success in pre- 
venting the apple scab. 

The spores from which the scab fungus develops live over winter 
on the trees, and begin growth in the spring at the same time as the 
leaves start to grow. How rapidly the fungus develops depends upon 
the weather. It follows, then, that the apples would be attacked ear- 
lier some seasons than others, and it may not always happen that early 
spraying would show such striking results as above mentioned. It is 
true, however, that the fungus is prevented much easier than it is killed 
after once established, and to this end early applications of fungicides 
are far more effective than late, and it may sometimes happen, as in 
this case, that a crop is saved which would otherwise be lost. 

No dates can be named for spraying, but a good plan is to make 
the first application just before the leaves open, and the second soon 
after the blossoms fall, at which time 4 ounces of Paris green should 
be added to each 50 gallons of the mixture, in order to. kill the apple 
worm. <A third spraying with the combined mixture is to be given 
about 10 days later, and still another after the same length of time in 
case of continued wet weather. 
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HORTICULTURAL GOSSIP. 


From the Rural New Yorker. 

Bulletin No. 88 of the Michigan Experiment Station contains the 
report of Mr. T. T. Lyon, and is interesting reading for the horticul- 
turist who aims to keep abreast of the times. The report covers his 
observations on 150 varieties of strawberries, and in his summing up 
he makes the following recommendations: For a family plantation, 
Alpha, Beder wood, Cumberland, Parker Karle and Gandy; for mar- 
ket, Crescent, Enhance, Bubach, Parker Karle and Warfield. Parker 
Earle seems to be the most productive, while Sharpless lacks in this 
direction. May King and Phelps (Old Iron-clad) are rated as good 
pollenizers, which accords with my experience. The Jessie “ fails to 
meet expectations,’ while Wolverton, Townsend No. 19, Stayman No. 
2, Stayman No. 1, Miami, Louise, Great Pacific, Gem, Engle No. 1 and 
Barton Eclipse are rated as “promising.” It is strange that Crescent 
still gets honorable mention. Its fruit is always small and always poor, 
but it is productive and hardy. Despite these latter qualifications, we 
doubt if itis a profitable berry to grow, because it cannot bring good 
prices in the markets. 


Among raspberries (Rubus Strigosus), Cuthbert, Golden Queen 
and Marlboro are rated at the head of the list for productiveness, with 
Brandywine and Hansell second and Reder and Turner third. For a 
family plot of black-caps, he recommends Palmer, Hilborn, with Har- 
hart for an autumn crop and Shaffer or Muskingum for canning. In 
reds and yellows for the family he recommends Hansell, Herstine, 
Cuthbert and Golden Queen. For market in reds he names Marlboro 
and Cuthbert, and in blacks, Palmer, Gregg and Shaffer for canning. 


Mr. Lyon’s notes on graper and other fruits are of special interest, 
and readers should secure the bulletin if possible. Of asparagus, he 
says: “Of the six varieties of asparagus planted in the spring of 1890, 
the Palmetto has steadily maintained its superior size and productive- 
ness. The plant being dicecious, and therefore every seed a cross, the 
necessary inference would seem to be that the variety may have ac- 
quired its apparent fixity through the process of selection. Be this as 
it may, its obvious superiority in size renders it worthy of a leading 
position as a profitable variety.” 
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A WORD FOR CLOVER. 


Ata New York institute G. D. Brill said that as a fertilizer clover 
has also great value in restoring fertility to soils exhausted by other 
crops. By careful analysis of the tops of second growth clover and 
the roots in the first nine inches of soii they have been found to con- 
tain an amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, which if 
bought in commercial fertilizers would cost from $20 to $30 per acre. 
Clover can get this, first, because the roots on light soils are very deep, 
often six feet, but the main part of the root is near the surface, where 
this plant food is stored. Second, it has an immense leaf surface, and 
so can handle an enormous quantity of water, and as all plants take 
their food through the roots in solution, clover can get it from a more 
dilute solution. Third, it shades the ground and makes the conditions 
favorable for nitrification or making organic nitrogen available for other 
plants. Fourth, more important than these, it has the power of taking 
free nitrogen from the air. On the roots are little knobs, and inside 
of these are bacteria which have the power of changing the free nitro- 
gen of the air and combining it so that the clover plant feeds upon it. 
Now, by plowing the clover under, a large amount of plant food is 
stored in the soil in a form readily assimilable by other plants, enough 
for two or three crops of wheat at thirty bushels per acre, or potatoes. 

Then, buy the best of seed, prepare the soil well and sow liberally. 
Feed the hay to live-stock, return the manure to the soil and plow 
under the roots, and the soil will increase in fertility. But if the hay 
is sold from the farm it will be more rapidly exhausted than with 
almost any other crop. 


WINTER PEARS. 


NEGLECTED FRUITS FOR MARKETING AND DESSERT. 


Summer is conspicuous for its variety of fruits, and winter for its 
paucity of them. Every one expects to have winter apples, and a few 
people keep winter grapes; but who puts down a supply of winter 
pears? Yet winter pears are as easy to grow as the summer and fall 
kinds, and of good varieties there are ascoreor wore. Some of them 
keep as readily as apples. Those people are fortunate who have a dish — 
of winter pears on New Year’s day in the northern states. In the 
middle and southern states winter pears are scarcely known. In Mary- 
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land, Winter Nelis and Easter Beurre will keep till Christmas. Among 
the new winter pears, Krull, Barry, Wilder and Fitzwater are promi- 
nently mentioned. Thereare well-tested varieties in allthe fruit books. 

WINTER PEARS IN MASSACHUSETTS. | 

Since the modera method of keeping fall varieties of pears in cold 
storage has prevailed, the line of classification: for winter pears has 
become somewhat uncertain. We find in our Boston market in mid- 
winter such varietiesas Anjou, Bose, Dana’s Hovey and the like, along- 
side with Lawrence, Nelis and other strictly winter varieties. Still, it 
is important to recognize a distinct difference, and this is in favor of 
the winter kinds. Doubtless the fall kinds can be successfully kept 
for an indefinite time in a temperature about at the freezing point, com- 
ing out fair and with little or no shrinkage. But they have notthad the 
natural ripening process, and as a consequence all lack flavor. We 
may be thankful that we havea sufficient number of late-keeping varie- 
ties which require only ordinarily good treatment to bring them into 
prime condition throughout the winter. The Lawrence, for example, 
scarcely requires more care than winter apples, and in most soils it 
produces as regularly and abundantly as the apple. The Winter Nelis 
is of slender, straggling growth, and will require high culture and care- 
fal thinning of fruit to produce good results. Josephine de Malines 
requires a long season to complete its growth, and should be planted 
in a warm and strong soil, giving it good culture to the end of the sea- 
son. As it sets its fruit in clusters, these should be thinned out to one 
specimen, so as to obtain a moderate, number of large size, which 
should be allowed to hang until endangered by frosts. In a warm posi- 
tion, with a loamy-clay soil, the Easter, under high culture, will also 
sufficiently mature its fruit to ripen it to perfection in March and April, 
and command very high prices. To those who have not the right con- 
ditions, the two last-named varieties are not recommended, since they 
do not attain their high quality except by receiving all their require- 
ments. 

Our treatment of the fruit is simple. The picking is done on a 
clear, dry day, into bushel boxes, as late in the fall as the weather will 
admit. The fruit is then stored in a cold, rather moist cellar. If the 
temperature can be kept near the freezing point, even the Lawrence 
may be kept along through January, and the Josephine into May. As 
the fruit is wanted, either for the table or for market, it should be placed 
in drawers in a warm room for about ten days before itis used. This 
will hasten the ripening process, and secure the right flavor in the 
fruit. 
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Winter pears will never be abundant, nor will they be wanted in 
large quantities, a8 in Summer or autumn. They are a luxury, wanted 
mainly as a dessert fruit. If the culture and care are given which will 
insure highest quality, there is every reason to believe that the demand 
will fully equal the supply, and at remunerative prices. The very fact 
that special care is required to prevent the fruit from shriveling and 
bring it to perfection will so limit the quantity in the market that 
larger profits will often be realized than with earlier varieties.—W. C. 
STRONG. 


IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The following are among the prominent varieties of winter pears: 
Wilder (Col. Wilder), Winter Nelis, Souvenir d’Esperen, Josephine de 
Malines, Barry (P. Barry), Clairgeau, Easter Beurre, Duhamel du Mon. 
ceau, Jones, Lawrence, Anjou, Mount Vernon. The Clairgeau is really 
a fall pear; the others are winter varieties. 

Our plan of keeping pears is very simple. In an ordinary building, 
lined with hay so as to keep out the severe cold, we can keep most 
varieties through the winter successfully. The varieties of winter’ 
pears which we grow most are Anjou, Winter Nelis and Josephine de 
Malines. Anjou, the earliest, is by far the most satisfactory, being very 
Jarge, handsome and of fine quality. The Californian varieties raised 
by Mr. Fox—Wilder and Barry—are the longest keepers, preserving 
their good flavor and perfect condition until April. Duhamel du Mon- 
ceau and Souvenir d’Hsperen are varieties that are not grown or known 
much, but both are valuable,on account of their size and quality. 
Both are high-flavored, and deserve to be cultivated more extensively 
than they are. We have been trying for many years to increase the 
cultivation of the Anjou, but for some reason—we do not know exactly 
why—growers have not undertaken to produce it on a large scale. 
We think that one of the principal objections raised is its large size, as 
it is liable to be injured by the storms which occur early in autumn. 
This is to some extent true, but if the orchard is properly located and 
provided with necessary shelter, this objection cannot be urged. We 
have not had any experience with cold storage, and therefore cannot 
say anythingabout it. Our experience so far has been very satisfactory 
with fruit kept according to our method. When the fruit comes out 
of the house it does not suffer in any way froma change of tempera- 
ture, and will last a long time, even when brought into warm places.— 
ELLWANGER W BARRY. 
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GOOD WINTER PEARS. 

Good winter pears every one enjoys, and yet they are little grown, 
and therefore but little known. My choice for five would be Lawrence, 
Jones, Anjou, Winter Nelis and Josephine de Malines. I have never 
understood why our late friend Downing should have placed Jones in 
the list of pears ripening in October, as I have rarely found it in good 
eating condition until late in November and December, and it keeps 
into January. The above list is named for family use, and “no well- 
regulated fruit-eating family should be without these sorts.” Just 
here another question suggests itself to my mind, whether there should 
not be more care exercised and more discrimination used between those 
varieties designed for market purposes and those intended for home 
use. 

The much-abused Kieffer again heads the list of late fall pears for 
profitable culture in the commercial orchard. It is possible that this 
variety finds elements in the superior pear soil of Ontario county, well 
adapted to develop its best qualities, but the fact remains “that the 
practical fruit-grower can find more dollars in it than in any other 
variety grown here.” A prominent fruit-dealer in one of our eastern 
cities says: “It certainly is growing in favor every year, and sells well.” 
One hundred dwarf Duchess, two years top-budded, one year after 
planting, gave this season a product of Kieffer which sold for $100. 
This, certainly. is no mean comment on its value as an orchard tree. 

Josephine de Malines is, to my taste, the best winter pear we have 
ripening in the months of January and February, and should be more 
universally grown by those desirous of a fine pear during these months. 
The quality of the fruit is not best when grown ona young tree, but it 
seems to improve as the tree becomes older, which is likewise true 
regarding many other varieties. 

No good, well-matured, fine pears, however, can be grown without 
good culture. By this I de not mean the application of a surplus of 
barnyard manure, but I do mean the frequent stirring of the soil with 
the cultivator or harrow, or both, so as to keep the weeds down and 
the soil in condition to promote a healthy growth of wood and fruit, 
and if this is supplemented by the application of wood ashes and bone- 
meal from time to time, less complaint will be heard about scabby 
and imperfect fruit. With the application of more intelligence as to the 
varieties, their character and wants, and better methods of handling, 
there is no good reason why we should not have fine winter pears on 
our tables through the larger portion of the winter months.—S. D. WIL- 
LARD, Geneva. 
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DEATH OF JOHN BURR. 


John Burr, one of the oldest and most respected citizens of our 
city, died yesterday morning at his residence, 310 Osage street, at the 
advanced age of 92 years, 2 weeks and 2 days. His death was peace- 
ful, and there were gathered at his bed-side, his son Edmund, his 
daughters, Mrs. Callahan and Mrs. Jewett, and the attendants. His 
venerable wife had preceded him nearly a year, and was 81 years of 
age when she died on December 39, 1891. . 

Mr. Burr was born in the city of Bridgeport, in old Connecticut, 
on the 29th day of November, 1800. He was married in Hartford, to 
Eliza Hooker, and moved to Columbus, Ohio, where he resided for 
over 20 years, and carried on an extensive business in merchandise. 
Here he also became widely known as the most thorough and success- 
ful of strawberry, grape, fruit and flower raisers. While in Columbus 
his children were born. They were John H. Burr, who died in 1883, 
Edmund Burr, agent for the Rock Island, Henry 8S. Burr, the well- 
known manufacturer of shoes, Mrs. A. F. Callahan and Mrs. M. M. 
Jewett. 

Six grandchildren—Mrs. George A. Neely, Miss Fayde B. Calla- 
han, Ned and Had Jewett, Shell and Gene Burr—also reside in this city 
with their parents. 

Mr. Burr removed to Leavenworth with his family in July, 1858, 
and has ever since been engaged in the culture and propagation of 
strawberries, grapes and other fruits. He wasa very active and vigor- 
ous man to the day of his death, and an enthusiast in his pursuits and 
undertakings. 

The best, hardiest, most prolific, succulent and palatable grapes and 
strawberries, of many excellent varieties, are the results of his thorough 
methods, his untiring industry and deep study of the business. 

At 91 years of age, Mr. Burr propagated more new grapes, which 
even surpassed his other splendid varieties. The years seemed not to 
have stolen from the vigor of his hands, and the fire of his mind was 
as unquenchable and warm at 92 as at 35. Life’s cup seemed enchanted 
in the grasp of the vigorous old gentleman, and, as it sparkled nearest 
the brim, was as rich as the many rare wines that flowed from his own 
grapes. 

Mr. Burr is well known all over the world among fruit-growers and 
horticulturists, by his contributions for the past fifty years to the lead- 
ing journals of flora and horticulture and botany, and his opinion has 
been sought through the mails by eminent writers from various states 
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and countries. “ Burr’s New Pine” and “ Burr’s Old Seedling” are 
still the leading strawberries of Ohio and the East, but when he came 
to Kansas he invented others, better adapted to the soil and climate. 

The Rural World, two years ago, published a minute description 
of 19 varieties of Mr. Burr’s grapes, remarking in the article: 

“ Our old friend John Burr has long passed his four-score years, 
and, in the nature vf things, will ere long pass away from us. But he 
will in these grapes leave a grateful remembrance, more valuable than 
a@ monument.” 

Mr. Burr numbered among his very best grapes the “ Karly Vic- 
tor,” the “ Jewel,” the “ Standard,” the “ Daisy,” the “ Burr’s Prize,” 
the “Ideal” and the “ Progress,” but was engaged upon. another at 
the time of his death, which, he often asserted, would surpass all the 
others. The Jewel, with other varieties, he sold to Black Stayman of 
the city, the Karly Victor and Standard are in the hands of Mr. Silas 
Putnam and Mr. Wendling Hund also has acquired some of his best 
plants, so that later generations, when they partake of his delicious 
fruits, will bless the memory oi the gifted, untiring and painstaking 
John Burr. 

Mr. Burr was sociable in his manners and domestic in his habits. 
He loved his family and his friends, and was a great reader and writer. 
He was a genial and lovable gentleman of the old school. He had 
been a communicant in the Episcopal church from boyhood, and for 
nearly 40 years was a vestryman in the church. 

His funeral will take place at 10 o’clock this morning from the 
family residence, 310 Osage street. He will be placed temporarily 
beside his wife, in a vault at Mt. Muncie, when both will be removed 
to Green Lawn cemetery, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE ROSE. 


Old as the history of the world itself is that of the queen of 
flowers. The ancient Greeks and Romans reveled in roses; they were 
used lavishly at their feasts. Inthe time of the republic the people 
had their cups of Falernian wine swimming with blooms, and the Spar- 
tan soldiers, after the battle of Cirrha, refused to drink any wine that 
was not perfumed with roses, while at the regatta of Elie the whole 
surface of the Eucrine lake was strewn with the flowers. 

Nero at his banqueting showered rose-water upon his guests from 
an opening jn the ceiling, and when honoring the house of a noble with 
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his presence, the host was compelled to have his fountains playing rose- 
water. In the repast itself roses found place in the form of a rose 
pudding. 

The Sybarites slept on beds studded with rose leaves; the tyrant 
Dionysius bad his couch filled with them; Verus would travel with a 
garland on his head and round his neck, and over his litter he had a 
thin net with rose leaves intertwined. Antiochus luxuriated upon a 
bed of blooms even in winter days and nights, and when Cleopatra 
entertained Antony she had roses covering the floor to the depth, it. 
is said, of an ell. 

We are told that Heliogabalus supplied so many at one of his 
banquets that several of his guests were suffocated in the endeavor to 
extricate themselves from the abundance—victims of sweet odors. 

Doubtless the immoderate use of roses by the ancients led in 
after days to their being relegated to their proper sphere in the garden, 
for, although we have had the war of the roses in our modern times, 
the flowers were only plucked as a symbol. First and last the rose has 
been the theme of countless poems; there is no poet worthy of the 
name who has not consecrated it to verse. 


BAG AND BASKET. 


St. Peter, from the door of heaven, one day 

Sped two young angels on their happy way, 

For the first time to see the world in May— 
Both bearing baskets. 


They were to bring back flowers more fragrant far 
Than budding rose and blooming hawthorn are ; 
They were to bring the praise of all the star 

Back in their baskets. 


The Angel of Thanksgivings, full of glee, 
Donned a huge hamper balf as big as he; 
But the Collector of Petitions—see ! 

With a small basket. 


When they returned, St. Peter, as before, 

Sat with his golden xeys beside the door ; 

But each appeared to be in trouble sore : 
About his basket. 


The Angel of Petitions bore a sack 
Cram full, and bound uncouthly on hie back ; 
Yet even then it seemed that he had Jack 

Of bag and basket. 
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The Angel of Thanksgivings blushed to feel 

The empty lightness of his mighty creel ; 

*“ But three!” he muttered—turning on his heel 
To hide his basket. 


Then spoke St. Peter: ‘* When again you go 
On a prayer-gathering, you will better know 
That men’s petitions in the world below 

Fill a big basket. 


“But when you go to gather up their thanks 

For prayers welJ-answered and forgiven pranks, 

For health restored and disentangled hanks— 
Your smallest basket!” 


PEACH FAILURES. 
From the Kansas City Times. 

As anamateur horticulturist I have thought somewhat concerning 
the reasons why the peach has become so uncertain a crop in this 
climate and was grown with great success twenty-five years ago. 

It is generally understood that if the thermometer falls below 10 
degrees above zero Farenheit the peach crop is in danger, especially 
if this fall of temperature is after January, and it is these cold snaps 
which have caused the frequent failures of the crop during the last fif- 
teen years. The problem then is, why are we subject to severer cold 
now than twenty-five years ago? 

With considerable caution I offer the following explanation: Al- 
most invariably our cold snaps come ona northwest wind or “blizzard,” 
as we say. These blizzards come down across the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and Kansas. Twenty-five years ago at least three-fourths of the course 
traversed by these blizzards was prairie. This prairie in the winter 
was burned over, leaving immense areas of black, burned surface, which 
even in winter absorbed considerable heat from the sun. These north- 
west winds are often in clear weather, or blow clear after the first day, 
so the blackened areas formerly continued during the entire blizzard 
to absorb the sun’s heat and throw it back into the cold air. It is 
quite possible that this might have had the effect of raising the temper- 
ature one, two or five degrees, enough in many seasons to save a peach 
crop. 

Now, however, the conditions are changed. Three-fourths of the 
area now traversed by the blizzard is cut up into farms and sufficiently 
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under cultivation to prevent any running of prairie fires. Conse- 
quently, instead of a blackened surface, absorbing the sun’s heat and 
tempering the “ northwester,” the winter surface of the wind’s course 
is light grey, the color of dead grass absorbing very little of the sun’s 
heat, and consequently exerting little mollifying influence on the se- 
verity of the cold. If this be the true cause, what is the outlook for 
the future? Is there any agency at work which will so temper these 
blizzards as to keep the cold down to a point where we can generally 
have a peach crop? Of course, there will never again be prairie fires 
and a blackened surface for the northwest wind-storms to traverse. 
The only hope I can see is that the growth of timber and orchards over 
the area traversed will form such a wind-break that the velocity of the 
storm will be so checked that the wind will have lost much of its cold 
by the time it reaches us, and the cold will not often reach a sufficient 
intensity to destroy the crop. Anyone who has on an ocean beach 
noticed the effect a low beach-grass has of killing the force of the wind 
blowing shoreward, may hope with some confidence that the time may 
come when we shall be sheltered from the worst effects of the “ bliz- 
zard”’ by reason of the increase of forests and orchards in the region 
traversed, even though it be in the winter when the trees are denuded 
of leaves and offer least resistance. HoMER REED, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


FLORENCE, CAL., Oct. 2, 1892. 
Ed. Journal, Weston, Mo.: 

So many of my kind friends have requested me to give my opinion 
of the “ Golden State,” that I feel I can no longer slight their wishes. 
To be able to give a true view after so short a sojourn is almost an 
impossibility, hence my reluctance to say anything at all. 

Neither would I wish to take the California rose-colored view, and 
quote statistics and prices which will apply in one case and fail in a 
hundred others. 

To eastern visitors the climate is the all-prevailing theme. Now 
the seasons are divided into two classes—winter and summer. The 
former is the kind nine-tenths of the visitors see. After the rains 
everything will seem green and beautiful to the eyes just from the leaf- 
less trees and snows of the north. On the subject of climate you 
never find a Californian asleep. Inquiring of a lady a few days ago as 
to how cold it ever got here, she replied 67 degrees was the usual tem- 
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perature in winter, that it rarely fell below that. Next morning the 
thermometer registered 57 degrees. A florist informed me that last 
winter it was so cold that pots in his green-house were bursted by 
freezing. 

It would be much better for those who visit here with a view to 
settlement to come during the summer while the crops are growing. 
Life here, to those who till the soil for a livelihood, is anything but a 
play-day. The soil is good (sand and gumbo), adobe (almost pure 
gumbo) or alkali (salt). Everything must be irrigated, and the soil 
being so largely composed of sand, soon dries out. Close in to the 
city the irrigating is done with river water. In this vicinity it is done 
with the sewer water of the city, and it is needless to say it smells to 
high Heaven. The hired man does not “ lay off” here when the crops 
are watered, but wades around all day in that Los Angeles rose-water, 
and sometimes in the night they can have that little pleasure. Water 
costs five dollars a day, less if you take it by the year. Five dollars 
worth of water is a small amount when spread out. 

The weather, since I have been here, has been chilly nights and 
mornings. Only a few very warm days, but mostly pleasant. They 
wear about the same class of under-clothing in summer here that we do 
in winter. I have been wearing heavy cloaks since I arrived here. 
Heavy fogs usually settle down at night, and often do not lift until 
nearly noon. Another thing we vain country people would find it hard 
to get accustomed to is the all-pervading dust. At the present time it 
is five or six inches deep on a level; when a vehicle passes a great 
cloud arises and floats out over the surrounding country, and the 
appearance of the foliage along the roadside can better be imagined 
than described. 

The surface of the country here is a dead level, excepting some 
parts which are a little lower and in which water stands all winter. 

Roads are but continuations of city streets, and are generally bor- 
‘dered with Eucalyptus trees. This tree furnishes the chief supply of 
fire-wood. These are planted in belts on the boundaries of each ranch 
and are very large at four years of age. Wood at the present time 
sells at SLO per cord. 

All crops grown out of the rainy season must be watered. The 
soil is very rich, and fine corn is grown with little water. California 
can never be a prosperous country so long as the land is held at the 
present high figures; here, six miles from the city, it is held at $500 
per acre. Few can buy enough at that price to grow field-crops, and 
if they could, it would bring too small an interest on the money in- 
vested. A ten-acre lot, house, barn and out-buildings, held at 85000, 
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can be rented for 810 per month. Large tracts are rented to Chinamen 
at $20 and upward per acre a year. Land is divided into 10, 20, and 
40-acre tracts—only those who settled here in early years owning any 
large amount. Land not level enough to be irrigated is practically 
useless, excepting to grow some crops which will make most of its 
growth during the rainy season. Grapes, they say, will grow on the 
high grounds, but two or three years since a disease swept most of 
the vineyards out of existence, and they seem a little backward about 
replanting. Fruit is cheaper than with us; pears and apples can be 
bought at about 50 cents per bushel; grapes were retailing yesterday 
in some places at 23 cents per pound. 

Taxes here are high—county tax, they tell me, being over a dollar 
a hundred; in the city, a dollar and eighty cents. 

Los Angeles is a fine-looking city of beautiful homes, and, seen 
from some directions, where a good view of the heights can be had, 
with the mountains towering above them, is very impressive. The 
public buildings are all odd and picturesque. The residences are nearly 
all built on one plan, with variations—a sort of cross between Gothic 
and Queen Anne, with a great deal of cheap and showy ornamentation, 
or what used to be ealled “ ginger-bread.” It might be well called a — 
city of bay windows, from the great favor in which they stand. Few 
houses are without at least two, some six or eight. Few of the streets 
are closely built up. There are very many vacant lots, and these are 
invariably “for sale,” as are also, in some streets, about half the houses. 
From the frequency of that sign, both in town and country, strangers 
would infer that times were dull, and that a good many besides West- 
ern Kansans wanted to go “back to their mother-in-law.” 

Very little building is going on. In one place the foundation of | 
an immense hotel has been standing unfiLished for several years. 

We have heard of the beautiful flowers; they are chiefly tea roses. 
and geraniums, sometimes a pink oleander or crape myrtle. One 
flower garden is very much the same as 50 others. There are so many 
plants that would do well here that one wonders at there being so few 
varieties grown. Smilax grows luxuriantly, as does what jasmine I 
have seen, only two plants; two good fuchsias have come under my 
notice, and a few hibiscus which grow into large shrubs. Bulbs of all 
kinds remain in the ground. Grass sod seems to be quite an acquisi- 
tion, and is kept carefully watered, even if the flowers are neglected, 
but little of itis to be seen. The fan-palm is the favorite decorative 
plant; every yard boasts at least one, and frequently are set on the 
edges of the pavements and roadsides. 
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All in all, California has its disadvantages like every other country. 
Successful fruit-growing is on the wane. Grape disease has killed the 
vineyards. Scale and fungus are on the orange. Their lemons, we 
know from experience, do not rank with the foreign fruit. Pears and 
plums still hold their own, but the curculio keeps his grip packed and 
may be expected on any train. 

Everything is so totally different here that a Missourian would 
have to begin and learn all over again, and some evening. would see 
him sitting at the roadside on a Eucalyptus stump, his feet ankle deep 
in dust, and softly warbling to himself as he gazed into the fog: 


I see the green Missouri hills, 
The apple blossoms round me blow, 
And ali my heart with longings fills 
For the people that I used to, know. 
MRS. GRACE DURKES. 


| The poem of Edna Dean Proctor, which appears in the Century 

for September, has carried conviction and an enthusiastic assent to the 
selection of corn—the Indian Maize—as being native, characteristic, 
sui generis, and altogether appropriate. Miss Proctor, with the instinct 
of a true poet, has interpreted the American taste and preference. If 
the choice were put to vote, with these winning and convincing lines 
freely circulated among the people, there could be no doubt of the 
decision. We quote the closing stanza: 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold ; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold ; 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best. 

The arbutus and the golden-rod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain-laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear ; 

And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn ; 

But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn! 
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OUR STATE SOCIETIES. 


If many of us were to go back to the homes of our childhood, we 
would find that the once familiar paths in the wildwood have been 
changed, and in their stead are the carefully cultivated grain fields of 
to-day. The lanes also are changed to section lines, graded and grav- 
eled. The old wooden bridges are replaced by the new steel structures 
of modern design, and changes in every sphere of life have been going 
on since we took our departure, ten, twenty, thirty or forty years ago. 
This is no less true than that we have changed our plans of producing 
wealth, our modes of investigating subjects and our ideas of what 
constitutes happiness. Weare to reach for greater results in the same 
length of time than our fathers did. We live in a wiser age, our occu- 
pations are more diversified, and we have more speedy methods of 
reaching the objects of our ambition. 

Nor is it possible, nor we longer wish to use the slow methods of 
the past, in which each man experiments for himself, reaching the same 
conclusions and demonstrating the same facts over and over again 
that have long been reached and demonstrated and given to guide men, 
or misguide them. Happy is the maa that catches the spirit of this 
new development of things, and profits by the experience of others, 
and places his shoulder to the already rolling wheel and moves on 
with the age. 

One of the most striking features of change from the slow plans 
of the past to the present rapid advancement among the people is our 
State associations. It certainly does not take much consideration 
upon the part of any thinking man or woman to see the advantages 
growing out of associating with the experienced and intelligent in the 
same calling in which you yourselves are engaged. No man ever yet 
rubbed up against a fellow-craftsman that did not have a chance to learn 
something of success or failure in the common occupation of both. 
These associations make it now possible for men of inquiring and 
teachable minds to become wiser and more practical, ahd more con- 
servative and more thoughtful and more cultured, and consequently 
more useful, in a shorter length of time than in days gone by. Practi- 
cal knowledge is made such by experience, and it is the experience of 
others that we all want to profit by, so as to be able to sift the wheat 
from the chaff, and not be seeking “grapes among thorns and figs 
among thistles.” 

The two faculties of man blessed above all others are the faculties 
to learn and then to teach. These State associations are especially 
meant to assist us along this line. 
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They are inexpensive colleges for the people, where we all can 
continue our school days and association, and where we can form just 
as true friendship as we ever did in our younger days. Before these 
organizations were formed and fostered, we longed for the society of 
the intelligent and progressive spirits similar to those we associated 
with while attending the high schools and colleges of our youth. 
These post-graduating schools, I call them, will especially stimulate 
and encourage that social nature which is famishing among the farmers, 
and needs to be stimulated into culture by intelligent men and women 
associating with each other in the same line line of research and labor, 

The times demand these things. They are essential to our progress 
and advanced mode of living. By them we shall reach a greater degree 
of success in life-time, and be guarded from making many a blunder. 
The starry heavens, reaching out into immensity of space, always 
seemed cold and awe-stricken to me until I studied more carefully our 
solar system and found out a little more of the individual nature of our 
planets, and then the distance seemed to vanish, and the thought that 
some of them were similar to our earth, perhaps inhabited, had days 
and nights, years and months, seasons and system, and now, when I go 
out into the night and see Mars in the sky, it is an object of admiration 
and interest, and does not seem so far away. This Horticultural Society, 
the Dairy and Poultry Association, will be the means of making us feel 
that the State is not a vast uninhabited domain ; that we do not live so 
far apart; that we are bodies that have common interests, and that our 
hopes and ambitions liein the same orbit. It is doubly interesting to 
you and me when we speak of Westport, to know that our genial sec- 
retary lives there; or of Kansas City, that our old friend and president 
lives there ; or of Boonville, ah! there is our jolly Bell; or of Sedalia, 
there are our esteemed Mrs. Dugan and Prof. Kirk; and so on all over 
our commonwealth: we know that in Holden and Clinton, Springfield 
and Columbia, Bluffton and Kirksville, Carthage and Moberiy, Lee’s 
Summit and Lamonte, Green Ridge and Dunlap, and a seore of other 
places, there are those who esteem us and those whom we esteem. 

I ask of you whose experience is along this line, if it does not 
seem more like living, if the State does not seem more like home, if 
life has not had added to it a peculiar charm and reality that it never 
had before, and that these Associations are immeasurable in the grandeur 
of their mission? Can it not be truthfully said that our Associations 
have added wealth to our years, charm to our association, strength to 
our efforts and courage to our manhood? Do they not disperse selfish- 
ness, enlarge our appreciation, enrich our experience, crowning all 
with social joy? 
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Several of these State Associations, or People’s Colleges, are of 
only a few years’ growth, but they do not need money more than mem- 
bers, prestige more than friends, influence more than brains or charter 
more than character. 

They are one of the hopes of progressive Missouri, and the man 
who joins himself to the association which seeks to develop and 
dignify his special calling will get more for his efforts, time and money, 
I trow, than by carrying a torchlight in a political procession or scream- 
ing his throat sore for a man who reels in drunken debauchery on the 
floor of Congress. G. B. LAmn, Sedalia. 


TO MEMPHIS AND RETURN. 


We will not consume the reader’s time with a long description of 
the bridge-opening and deep-water convention at Memphis, from the 
fact these have been elaborately written up and reported through the 
leading papers. Suffice it to say that the opening of the great bridge, 
nearly three miles long, over the Father of Waters, was a proud day 
for Memphis, and a public improvement in which every one should feel 
a national pride. As for deep water, it now appears that Providence 
has given the people of the Mississippi valley more water than they 
need or want. Levees broken, millions of acres of fertile land inun- 
dated, thousands driven from their homes in a destitute condition, a 
vast amount of property destroyed, many lives lost, business paralyzed 
and the government called upon to assist the suffering people who are 
powerless to protect themselves from the angry sweep of the wild Mis- 
sissippi. Noris this the first or the last time such a condition of things 
may be expected. In view of these facts, together with cheaper trans- 
portation for the vast products of the Mississippi valley, would it not 
be wisdom and economy in the long run, and a national blessing, to have 
the waters of this great river controlled by a larger, more thorough 
and stronger system of levees, that will insure protection from devas- 
tating floods and secure deep water, so that ocean steamers may load our 
products at Memphis and steam proudly away for the ports of Europe. 
Such a desirable improvement don’t seem impossible when we consider 
that the Concord, an ocean-going war-ship, drawing 16 feet of water, 
was present at Memphis to participate in the celebration of the bridge 
opening. ; 

Our trip was over the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis railroad, 
which runs southeast from Kansas City, by way of Fort Scott, Spring- 
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field, Cedar Gap, Willow Springs, Olden, West Plains, Mammoth Springs 
to Thayer, where it Jeaves Missouri and runs through the swamps of 
Arkansas to Memphis. For this road, which opened a wilderness to 
civilization and added many millions of dollars to the value of Missouri’s 
real estate and commerce, we are indebted to Geo. H. Nettleton, a man 
whose energy, skill and sterling worth have won the love and esteem of 
all who knew him. It was a proud moment for Gen, Nettleton when, in 
the presence of 40,000 people, he received from the contractor the title 
to the great three million dollar bridge. Long may he live to enjoy 
the fruit of his labor. 

While in Memphis, we were the guests of Mr. Louis Erb, a wealthy 
commission merchant, who, with his interesting family, entertained us 
in a royal manner, and spared no pains to make our sojourn pleasant ; 
took us in his carriage through all the principal streets of Memphis, 
many of them fine and lined on either side with beautiful homes built 
in the latest modern style, and shaded with beautiful trees, among 
which were many of the magnolia just in bloom, mingling their sweet 
fragrance with that of hundreds of thousands of roses, not to be wasted 
on the desert air, but to be enjoyed by the tens of thousands of visitors 
who thronged the gaily decorated streets of the rejoicing city. 

On our return we stopped at Olden, where we were kindly enter- 
tained by Messrs. Evans and Gano, members of the Olden Fruit Com- 
pany. This company began planting their orchard (largely of fine 
peach ) eight years ago. They were pioneers in the business in that 
section, and their enterprise was looked upon by many outsiders as a 
great venture, but they continued planting each year till they now have 
nine hundred acres planted in orchard, mostly peach. It is by far the 
largest orchard in the United States, and has proved to bea great 
success. The original cost of the land was $2.50 per acre, and last 
year they sold $20,000 worth of peaches. Some of their peach orchards 
net over $100 per acre. This year their yield of peaches can’t fall 
short of 50,000 bushels, while their thousands of apple, pear, plum, 
cherry and quince trees will yield an abundant crop. The success of 
the Olden company has induced many others to locate near them and 
engage in fruit-growing. There are now over 200,000 peach trees 
planted in orchard within a radius of two miles from Olden. There ure 
many fine orchards at other points along the line of road—at Thayer, 
Burnham, Willow Springs and Cedar Gap, where Mr. Erb, Memphis, 
has a summer home, on which he has an orchard of 25,000 apple trees. 
Mr. Erb has handled the finest of fruit from many states, but thinks 
the fruit of the Ozarks unexcelled, and is proving his faith by his 
works. 
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This great fruit section is on the plateau of the Ozark range. 
Altitude, 1300 to 1500 feet; lay of land, more level than our rolling 
prairies of Holt county; the air and water pure; the country unex- 
celled for health, unimproved land selling at $2 to $10 per acre, and 
enough of it to make homes for 100,000 people in the very cream of the 
fruit belt. 

We also spent a day at Springfield, a beautiful city of recent. 
rapid growth. Altitude 1500 feet, land rolling, water runs in every 
direction from the city, it being the highest point of the Ozark range. 
It is quite a railroad and educational center, and people are gathering 
into it from every point of the compass, till it now has a population 
of nearly 50,000. While there we called to visit our daughter at Drury 
college, where we were kindly received and introduced to the Faculty, 
with whom we were well pleased and favorably impressed. President 
Ingalls is a brother of ex-Senator Ingalls. The college grounds cover 
thirty-five acres, which is nicely laid out and planted with nice shade 
and evergreen trees, The buildings are ample; about 500 students. 
are in attendance. In conversation with a gentleman in Springfield, 
formerly from New Jersey, he spoke in the highest terms of Drury col- 
lege; said he had come there to educate his three children, and since 
they had graduated he felt sure he had made no mistake. Long may 
Drury live and prosper in her grand and noble work. May the time soon 
come when Missouri shall have many more like institutions. Why not 
have one at Oregon?—in this great Missouri valley, a mighty center 
of population, wealth and commerce, backed up with at least $100,000 
—one that will give a greater stimulus to education in this country and 
shed its benign influence far and near; an institution that will live in 
the memory of a gratefui people for generations to come. 

N. F. MURRAY. 


OUR MONSTER SHOW. 


[In order that some of our new friends and members may understand the 
nature and extent of our exhibit in St. Louis in 1888, I publish an old account taken 
from the St. Louis Star-Sayings of September 14, 1888 —Sec. ] 

You know when you are near the pomological display of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society at the Exposition long before you get 
there, for the fragrance of apples permeates the atmosphere like an 
orchard at ripening time. To an apple lover it is not unlike being in 
Tartarus to walk through the large room filled with the fruit treasures 
of the State, which are pretty enough and smell good enough to rouse 
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in the heart of the most moral a desire to break the unwritten law of 
“hands off.” Poor old Tantalus! If you want to know how he felt, 
just take a stroll, about noontime, throngh the pomological exhibit. 

There are apples as yellow as the fabled three which lost Atalanta 
her famous race, and gave Hippomenes a wife; apples that have been 
kissed by the sun-god into a permanent blush; apples that are not as 
green as they look; streaked apples, mellow apples, hard apples, crab- 
apples—all kinds of apples except apples of discord and Dead Sea 
apples. 

Nor are apples alone to be seen, although they form the most 
prominent feature in this magnificent exhibit, for Gasconade county 
alone sends 40 different varieties of grapes, and there are pears in 
abundance, some vying in beauty with the California production, and 
all of exquisite flavor. “There is an impression abroad,” said the gen- 
tlemanly secretary, “ especially in the Eastern states, that ‘old Mis- 
sour!’ can raise nothing but Jesse James gangs and border ruffians, 
and even in our own cities it has grown to be a custom to send north 
and east for winter apples. Now, we want the people to see just what 
the State can do as a fruit State, hence this diplay from 20 different 
counties. This is not a money-making scheme, and we have no object 
but furthering the State interests as a fruit-growing center and rousing 
the farmers themselves to an appreciation of the vast resources in their 
possession. This exhibit, therefore, is gotten up by eight local county 
societies, and the remaining 12 by private individuals and nurserymen.” 

The eight societies, which have separate displays, ranging from 250: 
to 300 plates each, are respectively, Holt, Bates, Vernon, Jasper, Mont- 
gomery, Mercer, Greene and Cooper, and the different pyramids of 
fruit are beautiful in the extreme. Every day the plates are looked 
over and the fruit renewed, so that they present a fresh appearance 
constantly. 

The other counties, where the displays are those of individuals 
and nurserymen, and vary from 30 to 150 plates, are Callaway, Gascon- 
ade, Johnson, Barton, Clay, Platte, Howell, Adair, Wayne, Pettis, Buch- 
anan, Franklin and St. Louis, three of which will send in their contri- 
butions in a few days after their local fairs are over. A visitor from 
the Cincinnati Exposition yesterday was heard to remark, that one 
pyramid of the fruit in this vast exhibit was equal to the entire collec- 
tion of the Cincinnati Exposition. The gentlemen in charge of this 
display are very proud of it, and with every reason to be so, as it is the 
largest ever made by the Society and beyond praise in itself, but is fine 
enough to place the State in the front ranks of the fruit-growers. 
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‘“We are willing to meet any eastern horticultural exhibit,” said 
one, “on either size, quality or perfection of color now, although our 
collection will not be at its very best before October 1, when all the 
varieties of winter apples will be ripe enough to ship, and we will have 
some beautiful specimens then that are not represented now at all.” 

The general arrangement of the large room devoted to the Horti- 
cultural Society is very attractive. The large center pagoda, with its 
trimming of evergreens, breaks the distance and takes from the great 
height of the ceiling, while its environment of pomological treasures 
is both prominent and refreshing to the eye. The secretary’s office is 
a charming bower, half octagonal, with its pillars garlanded with 
wreaths of ground pine, its roof filled with potted evergreens that 
soften the glare of light from the lofty windows, and its further adorn- 
ment of fruit in clusters, plants and golden-rod. 

Greene county sends a plate of new variety of apples that won 
the first premium at Springfield for beauty. 

Jasper county has not completed its display, but has a collection 
of such quality and extent as to place it ahead on fruit as well as min- 
eralgs. This society received the gold medal at the World’s Fair in 
New Orleans, two silver medals anda premium of $500. They have 
also three Wilder medals from the American Pomological Society, first: 
premium and diploma in 1885 and 1886 from the St. Louis Fair, besides 
numbers of minor testimonials. 

Especially interesting itis to know that our extreme Southwest 
comes so nobly to the front in fruit culture, the Ozark region sending 
delicious peaches, to the culture of which this region is peculiarly 
adapted. The entire display is worthy of several visits from all, as all 
alike are interested in the subject. Whether farmer or city man or 
woman, we all belong to the great army of consumers, and in this 
beautiful exhibit there is all that is pleasure to the eye and tempting to 
the palate. 


APPLE SCAB ( Fusicladium dentriticum ). 


Apple scab is truly getting to be one of the very worst drawbacks 
in apple culture. Millions of dollars were lost this year alone on ac- 
count of it. Therefore I think it very important that we should get 
all the information possible bearing upon the subject, so as to enable 
us to,work against this pest with more certainty than we have been 
able to do before. In order to combat a common enemy, as there is 
in the case here, we should first make a very careful investigation 
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about its habits, mode of growth, ete., in order to find the weakest 
points in its life-history, or in other words, try to discover some periods 
in its developments when we may expect to prevent its spreading, or 
even destroy it. By a careful study of the life-history of the apple 
scab I think that I have found a number of these weak points, to which 
it is my aim in this paper to draw your attention. 

The scab in question is a small plant, which has, like any other, a 
reproductive and a vegetative system. It is called a parasite, because 
it grows upon and derives its nourishment from another plant, although 
at times it seems to take tbe shape of a saprophite. I mean when it 
is growing upon dead leaves, as is often found to be the case, and thus 
deriving its nourishment from dead organic matter. 

The plant-body of the parasite does not seem to penetrate deep 
into the tissues of the host, but is usually confined to the epidermal 
cells. It grows upon the fruit-leaves and young shoots. Upon young 
shoots and dead leaves it is supposed to be perennial. Itis reproduced 
principally by spores, similar to the seeds of higher plants. These 
spores are from 10 to 20u* in diameter, one-celled, though often they 
are constricted in the middle, so as to have two cells. 

These spores live over winter in infected fruit and dead leaves. 
They require a certain amount of heat and moisture to germinate, 
which is also the case with seeds of higher plants. Cold and moist 
weather in spring seems to be most favorable for the germination of 
these spores, as 40° to 50° F. is about all the heat they require. They 
germinate in from eight to ten hours. This seems to be the way that 
the fungus usually reproduces itself, though every cell of the plant- 
body is capable of pushing out a germ-tube, similar to root-cuttings of 
higher plants. However, as stated before, the scab is most generally 
reproduced by means of the spores, which live over winter in infected 
apples and dead leaves. These spores are carried about by the wind. 
Whenever they get upon young leaves and apples, and the proper heat 
and moisture is present, they will germinate in from eight to ten hours. 
As soon as they germinate they push out a germ-tube, which penetrates 
the cuticle, where a plant-body is formed among the epidermal cells. 
I give all these matters in detail because I expect later to point out 
some of the weak points in the eycle of the life of the fungus. 

It has been proven beyond a doubt that these spores germinate 
more readily upon the surface of some apples than they will upon 
others. The plant-body of the fungus, as stated before, is mostly con- 
fined to the epidermic cells; however, it soon breaks the cuticle by 
sending out a lot of little threads about 50u in length, which will bear 
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new spores. Where the cuticle upon young apples is first ruptured, 
very small rusty or olive green spots are first noticed. These, if cli- 
matie conditions remain favorable, continue to grow. The spots grow 
larger, but as they grow larger the fungus often dies out in the center 
of the spots, but growth always remains active around the edges. It 
spreads a good deal like the skin disease known in the human family 
asTingworm. Often two or more of those spots run together, and 
these form blotches. If conditions are favorable, the spots remain 
active until the apples are finally used up, whether that be in the fall 
or spring following. Though, if on the other hand the weather during 
the season is dry and warm, the fungus will quit growing; it will, how- 
ever, renew its growth whenever conditions become favorable. 

This is, in short, the life history of the parasite known as apple 
scab. I did not, however, describe the fungus as it grows upon the 
leaves avd young shoots, fearing that I would get my paper too long. 
This, however, does not matter much, as the conditions are very much 
the same. 


WHAT TO DO FOR APPLE SCAB. 


Spraying with fungicides to prevent the germination of the spores 
is one of the principal remedies, yet it has one most serious drawback, 
for a season most favorable for the germination, the spores and the 
flourishing of the parasite, is at the same time the most unfavorable 
for spraying. These relations will undoubtedly always exist, for I see 
no way to overcome them. ‘Therefore we can’t depend upon spraying 
alone, but must in addition try to find some other way to work against 
the ravages of the apple scab. 

As shown before, the spores live over winter in dead leaves and 
infected apples. Here is certainly one period in the life-history of the 
parasite where we can do some valuable work. We must try to destroy 
all the spores possible. In small orchards the leaves might be col- 
lected and burned, though in large ones this would not be practicable. 
The infected apples, however, can be collected and destroyed. This 
latter part should be well done. I doubt very much whether the 
spores can be destroyed by turning sheep and hogs into the orchard. 
I am rather inclined to think that they will go through an animal un- 
harmed. Quite recently, while enjoying the hospitalities of friend S. 
Miller, our conversation drifted onto this subject. Mr. Miller seemed 
to be positive that the spores would all be killed in passing through a 
hog or sheep. I had no positive proof that he was wrong. At the 
same time I could not see that he could back up his opinion by posi- 
tive proof. The only way that this point can be settled is by culture 
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with spores that have passed through an animal. The reason I have 
for my doubt is that it has been found by actual experiments that the 
spores of wheat-smut can stand immersion in scalding water for 15 
minutes unless the water is heated above 130°F. Now if these spores 
can stand 130°F, there can to my mind not be any certainty that 98°F, 
would kill the spores of apple scab. Be that as it may, at any rate, 
destroy all the spores you possibly ean. 

Another weak point in the life history of apple scab is, that its 
Spores germinate more readily upon the surface of some apples than 
upon others. At this point we should put in our very best licks, for 
here we can make it count, if we will only work together. By all 
means, let us find out those varieties that are most subject to scab; dis- 
card them out of your orchard, and by all means do not plant any more 
varieties that are found to be subject to the disease in your locality, 
don’t matter who recommends them. The man that will, after having” 
such facts before him, keep on planting such varieties, ought to lose 
the respect of all sensible men (so Downing says). This Society ought 
to cause a list to be made out of some of those worst scab breeders, 
and ask farmers not to plant any more of such. But as it is often 
the case that a certain sort will scab in one locality while not in 
another, lists should be made in different sections. Here is my list for 
Montgomery county: Red June, Early Harvest, Roman Beauty, Mis- 
souri Pippin and Lawver. These varieties are absolutely worthless 
with me on account of scab. Huntsman is also doubtful. I shall not 
plant any more. By united effort a great deal could be accomplished 
on this point, except in localities where the tree-agent is the principal 
horticultural adviser. 

There is yet another point in the cycle of life of the fungus, at 
which we may take advantage of it. That is, that even after the spores 
germinate, the fungus requires both heat and moisture for its develop- 
ments; without it, cannot flourish. This known, if we can deprive it of 
one or the other, we arrest its growth. Heat we cannot control, but 
moisture we can to a great extent; then, why not do it? This is done 
by a careful management and pruning of the trees; have them so that 
the air can circulate freely, so that all the foliage can dry off in the 
shortest possible time after each rain. Under no circumstances allow 
limbs too close to the ground. Some varieties ( Winesap, for instance ) 
need more attention in this matter than others. Any close observer 
can, in traveling through the country, see trees on every side with the 
jower limbs resting upon the ground, the upper limbs resting upon the 
lower ones, with weeds growing up through them. Whenever you see 
them, you may rest assured that right there is a regular hot-bed for 
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parasites. Just such breeding-places of disease you find everywhere, 
even in the orchards of such that are generally ready to offer advise. 
Such men usually attribute the cause to a bad dew, something lacking 
in the soil, etc., and spraying is what they generally recommend. This 
reminds me of a man raising a family in filth and neglect, thinking that 
if any of the members take sick, he knows of a certain remedy that 
will eure them. I do not know what to think of a man that in these 
days of progress in modern horticulture expects to raise good fruit in 
such @ way. 

I have now given my conclusions, which I have reached after a 
careful study of the parasite, and think that if neighborhoods would | 
combine and take advantage of the weak points in the life-history of 
apple-seab, which I have set forth, much could be done toward holding 
it in cheek, at any rate, the orchards would then be in a shape that. 
* some benefit could be expected from spraying, which otherwise would 
be doubtful to my mind. 

SPRAYING. 


Where other methods fail, of course spraying has to be resorted 
to. First see that you get a good pump with suitable nozzles. As the 
formulas of insecticides are more or less modified every year, it is 
best to write to the Experiment Station of your state, providing your 
state has one that makes experiments, if not, to the Department of 
Agriculture, and get the latest formula. Spray once before the leaves 
are out with the solution as strong as the tree can stand it. This is to, 
if possible, kill the parasite upon the young shoots where it is peren- 
nial. Next keep your eyes upon the spores and prevent their germi- 
nation. Whenthe apples are the size of a pea, or a8 soon as the petals 
fall, spray with a weaker solution, and do soagainin a week or ten days, 
and about once more after that. In case of rain, you will have to spray 
oftener. You must here exercise your own judgment. Now yoa are 
done, as far as spraying is concerned. Remember, any spores that you 
fail to kiil will send out a germ-tube, penetrate the cuticle, where it will 
form a plant-body between it and the epidermal cells. As it grows it 
will rupture the cuticle and the first little spots will be seen, first not 
as large as the head of a pin. Whenever it gets that far it is beyond 
your reach, and to spray then will do no more good than to throw a 
club after a rabbit after it gets into a hole. It will thus be seen that 
the growth of the scab cannot be checked by spraying. The only 
thing that will check it is to deprive it of moisture in the way of prun- 
ing, ete., as stated above. 

A great deal of very misleading matter about vegetable parasites 
is published in the horticultural press. I think that it is about time 
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that editors of horticultural papers who aim to keep a front rank should 
pay a little more attention to such matters. What we want about these 
matters are facts or sound reasons. Suppositions will not do; they 
are too mislexding. We must try to get the idea out of fruit-growers 
and farmers that the growth of such parasites cannot be checked by 
spraying. We must prevent, for we cannot cure, for in most cases we 
would kill the host or permanently injure it before a cure could be 
effected; there may be some exceptions, but they are few indeed. 
F. LIONBERGER. 


SPORES OR SEEDS OF FUNGI. 


On account of the enormous damages done every year by vege- 
table parasites to the various farm crops, it becomes to be of the 
highest importance that we should become better acquainted with 
these spores or seeds. We should try as much as possible to study 
the conditions necessary for the germinating of these spores as well as 
the development of the fungi. For, if we attain a fair knowledge of 
these conditions, we will often find a way to deprive the parasite of 
one or more of them, and so work against its spreading. 

It is my aim in this paper to simply explain the different modes 
that these vegetable parasites have tu reproduce themselves, as well as 
the conditions necessary for their development. 

Fungi, I suppose, are quite well understood to be plants. They 
are divided into two classes—parasites and saprophites. The former 
live upon and derive their nourishment from living plants, while the 
latter subsist upon dead or decaying matter. It is the former class, 
therefore, that is the most destructive to our fruit crops. These para- 
sites are reproduced by spores or seeds similar to higher plants. The 
term spore is generally used or applied to the reproductive bodies, as 
we might call them, of these minute and flowerless plants, which in 
fact are simply the seeds, if we take as authority such men as Webster, 
who says that seed is the substance that nature prepares for the repro- 
duction and preservation of the species. 

These spores are again divided into two principal classes, sexual 
and non-sexual. The former, of which there are several kinds, are thin- 
walled and capable of germinating in a very short time, providing of 
course that the proper climatic conditions are present, and these often 
spread the fungus at an enormous rate during the summer; they are 
often called summer spores. 

H—17 
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The rapid propagation of some of our higher plants by runners, 
bulbs, root-cuttings, or other non-sexual method, is similar to the pro- 
pagation of fungi by these non-sexual or summer spores. 

The sexual spores are the result of a special sexual process, fully 
described by Scribners, DeBary, Halstead and others. These spores 
have thicker walls, they live over winter, and are capable to start the 
cycle of life anew the year following. I shall now try to describe the 
spore forms of a few of the most injurious parasites. 

APPLE-SCAB ( Fusicladeum dentriticum ).—As I have written a paper 
on this fungi for this meeting, I will simply state here that the spores 
germinate at a temperature of about 50°F., according to Scribner. 

BItTER-ROT (Glesporium fructigenum ).—This parasite I have not 
got in my orchard, and did, therefore, not have the chance to study it 
closely, but from what I have seen of it in neighboring orchards, and 
from what I have learned through Scribner and Galloway, would say 
that it is usually reproduced by non-sexual or summer spores in the 
following manner: The spores are born singly upon the tips of closely 
compacted threads. It was found that they will germinate in water 
in about 10 hours, which would indicate a rather low temperature; if, 
therefore, the spores find a lodging place upon young apples, and the 
proper conditions are present, they will germivate by sending out a 
germ-tube, which penetrates quite deep into the tissues of the fruit, 
where a new plant-body will be established. These will continue to 
enlarge until it breaks through the cuticle, thus forming the spots 
known as bitter-rot. 

The Downy and Powdery Mildews are parasites which are caus- 
ing fruit-growers a great deal of trouble. There is a great difference 
in the life histories of these two parasites. Conditions favorable for’ 
the development of one are to a great extent unfavorable for the 
other, and, as they often prey upon the same host, as in the case of 
the grape, it is very important that the conditions necessary for their 
development were better understood. 

Downy MILDEW (Peronospora riticola, D. By./—The vegetative 
portion of this parasite grows between the cells of the leaves, fruit 
and young shoots; little suckers, known to the botanist as hausteria, 
penetrate the cells for nourishment. In the leaves it usually occupies 
the lower or loose and irregular cells. The slender, thread-like fila- 
ments of the fungus always issue through the breathing pores on the 
under side of the leaves in very large numbers, firing the downy white — 
patches. These filaments are more or less branchal, and produce a 
non-sexual spore known as conidia. Scribner says that from two to six 
millions of these spores may be produced on a single vine. These 
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spores require the actual presence of water in the shape of drops for 
their germination; moisture alone is not sufficient. After having been 
in contact with water for some time, the cell-walls of these spores are 
ruptured and a number of still smaller spores escape from them; these 
are called goospores, and are possessed with locomotive power; they 
move around upon the water very rapidly for some time by means of 
two hair like projections called cilla. After a short time they stop 
moving around, when they commence to germinate by sending out a 
germ-tube to start the fungus at a new place. Prof. N. B. Pierce says 
that the presence of a very small amount of copper salts is fatal to 
them, hence the value of spraying with copper compounds. The tem- 
perature most favorable is 30° C.=30° F. Aside from this spore form, 
there is another, oospores; these are the results of a special sexual 
process, fully described by leading botanists. Prof. Galloway tells me 
in a recent letter that an oospore is a product resulting from fertiliza- 
tion of an ovum by a sperm cell. 

POWDERY MILDEWS (L£rysipheal).—This is a group of fungi doing 
a great deal of harm to fruit-growers. Grapes, gooseberties, cherries, 
ete., suffer from members of this group. The spores of all of these 
are produced in about the same manner, so that one description will 
answer for all, as space would not permit me to go into details. Unlike 
in the case of the downy mildew, the actual presence of water is not 
required for the germination of the spores of the powdery mildew; in 
fact, they prefer a rather dry season. The difference is so great that 
one will flourish where the other one would perish. Another great 
difference is that the whole plant-body of the powdery mildew, together 
with their spores, are fully exposed on top of the leaves or fruit, as the 
case may be; they get their nourishment by means of little suckers 
which penetrate the epidermal cells. 

This sulphur treatment usually gives good results, as in the case 
of the powdery mildew of the grape ( Uncinula spiralis). I may remark 
that this fungus is in some sections better known by the name Oidiwm 
Tuckeri. This name, however, means the conidia form of this or a 
similar parasite of the vine, which exists in France, where they claim 
that it was brought there from the United States. If so, it was un- 
doubtedly in exchange for a good supply of other parasites. 

The powdery mildews are usually first noticed upon the upper 
surface of the young leaves and on the buds as they begin to leave out. 
They are usually reproduced by means of summer or non-sexual spores 
called conidia. They are, as stated before, capable of germinating in a 
very short time, which is done by sending out a germ-tube to start the 
fungus at a new place. There is another spore form known as asco- 
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spores; they are sexual or winter spores. Ascospores are contained, 
when mature, usually to the number of eight, in thin-walled asci, and 
these in turn within thick-walled cavities called perithecia. Prof. 
Halstead very closely describes the fertilization of the gooseberry 
mildew. These ascospores are the result of similar fertilizations. He 
says, in substance: “ The process of the fertilization of the gooseberry 
mildew is essentially the same as that with any ovule among flowering 
plants, but stripped of all the appliances seen in intricate blossoms, 
and, therefore, reduced to the simplest terms.” To reply to those that 
claim that fungi have no seed, I will quote Dr. Halstead further: “As 
the result of fertilization in the young ovule, there arises the seed and 
whatever may surround the seed or seeds, namely, the fruit. Tn the 
same manner, the product of fertilization in the mildew under consid- 
eration is a ‘fruit,’ which includes the spores and their surroundings.” 

BLACK-ROT OF THE GRAPE (Phyalospora Bidwellii, Sace.)\—Here 
is a case where we have four distinct spore forms, viz.: Stylospores 
enclosed in little cavities, called pycnidia; next spermagonia, a spore 
form not yet fully understood; conidia and sporida; the latter is the 
same as ascospores, except that it consists of more than one cell. The 
principal spore form, through which the parasite in question is usually 
propagated, are the stylospores. They germinate readily in water, but 
are not supposed that they retain their germinating power through the 
winter, but that the sporida are the special reproductive bodies for 
that purpose. The only way to work against this parasite seems to be 
to prevent the germination of these spores with salts of copper, for 
the plant-body is too deeply seated to expect good results from cura- 
tive remedies. 

Anthracnose.—The grape, raspberry and beans usually suffer from 
this fungi. Of late yearsa great deal of damage has been done by this 
pest on raspberries, especially so on Shaffer's Colossal. This variety, 
with other black-caps that I had near them, I was compelled to grub 
up and burn on account of anthracnose a year ago, and since that I 
have tried in vain to get new plants from places where the canes were 
free of the disease. It seems to act like a canker on young canes 
once infected. I think it is a hard matter to do anything against it. 
where it gets a good hold, among Shaffer’s Colossal at least. 

I know of but one spore form. The spores seem to be cemented 
together with some white substance. The actual presence of water is 
required to dissolve this cement, after which the spores are set loose. 
They germinate very rapidly in water. For further information see my 
notes on the subject in 34th annual report of Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society. 
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Rusts.—The term rust is applied to those diseases which are caused 
by species of the family uredinez, or as they are often called, true 
rusts. All rusts have, in most cases, three different stages. These 
may or may not appear upon the same plant or host. The apple rust 
is an exception; it only has two stages. The three stages are known 
as I, II and III, or also as ecidia, uredo, and telento or final stage. 
My studies have been mostly confined upon clover and apple rast. 
The first or ecidium stage of clover rust (Uromyces trifolii ) I have 
only been able to find upon white clover (T. repens), though I am in- 
formed that in the Hast it is often found upon red clover. The spores 
of this first stage are found in little cups, which are formed in clusters, 
hence the name cluster-cups. On white clover they are found on the 
petoile of the leaves, and are very strikingly yellow. They can be 
readily seen with any good lens. 

These ecedial spores germinate quite readily, and give rise to a 
different plant-body, often upon a different plant or host, which bears 
the second or ureda spores. These spores are capable of germinating 
almost at once, providing of course climatic conditions are present, 
and it is this stage that usually does the most harm, as in the rust of 
wheat, oats and the various grasses. Toward fall another spore form 
_ appears; this is known as the telento or final stage. These spores 
_. have thicker walls, and do not germinate until the spring following, 
when they germinate and give rise to the first or ecidial stage, and 
thus commence the cycle of life anew. 

In the case of apple rust, there are only two stages, viz.: the I 
and IiI—ecidial and telento. These grow on entirely different plants, 
the first upon cedars and junipers, and the third upon trees related to 
the apple family. For further information on this point, see my notes 
on apple rust, in 34th annual report of Missouri H. 8. 

Thus it will be seen that fungi bear seeds or spores similar to our 
higher plants; they all require certain climatic conditions for their 
development; it is therefore of the highest importance that we should 
become more familiar with these conditions, for if we do, our work of 
destroying these can be pushed with more certainty of success. Some 
of these spores retain their fertility for a long time, and can stand a 
great deal more exposure than is generally supposed. 

Prof. Scribner says that the spores of cornsmut will pass through 
pigs unharmed, and that their vitality may be preserved almost indefi- 
nitely in manure piles. 

The spores of the wheat smut immersed in scalding water for 15 
minutes will not be killed unless the water is heated above 30° F.; if 
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heated to 35° the wheat is in danger, though in disinfecting my seed- 
wheat this fall, in one lot I let the heat get up to 38° for a short time; 
the wheat was put to one side and 10 grains of it were planted in a 
flower-pot; they all grew, yet two of them made pebble-plants. I do 
not think that it is safe to let the heat of the water get above 35° F. 
F. LIONBERGER. 


THE PRODUCTION OF NEW SEEDLING GRAPES. 


It is a well-known fact that the selection of seeds from the best 
specimens is the only sure method of producing improved varieties. 

It then follows as a corollary that the only certain and successful 
way to grow those seeds is to fertilize their bloom with the pollen of 
congenial, characteristic, healthy, desirable varieties. 

How to most easily accomplish that result is the object of this. 
article. It is well known that many of our best grapes (as well as 
other fruits) are the result of “chance seedlings,” as the Catawba, 
Bland, Delaware, Isabella and Norton Virginia. These grapes, while 
good for certain parposes and locations, did not fully meet the demand 
of our progressive age and refined taste. We became acquainted with 
the fine quality of the European grapes, and in our eager desire to- 
possess those of such high excellence we sought hybridization as the 
only sure method of producing them. 

We never considered for a moment by what method and how long 
a time it took to originate them. It is very certain that we have no 
account of it being done by hybridization or forced crossing, as these 
methods were not then known. It then must have been the result of 
domestication and natural congenial pollenization. 

Hybridization is a violent forced fertilization and is seldom if ever 
congenial. Nature rarely if ever employs it, or there would be no dis- 
tinctive species. 

We hope by these brief introductory remarks that we are under- 
stood. 

There are two well-known theories given for the production of 
improved fruits, one by Dr. Van Mons, of Belgium, the other by Thos. 
Andrew Knight, Esq., of England. 

The former advocated the planting the seeds of wild varieties that 
have been domesticated or cultivated, and then plant their seeds and 
continue that method through successive generations until you get 
what you desire. 
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This method does not answer our advanced and progressive age, 
and at the best, it is too slow and uncertain. 

The latter method, by Mr. Knight, is in cross-breeding and hy- 
bridization, which so far has been tolerably successful in production of 
new flowers and plants, but we have few fruits produced by it of great 
merit. The difficulty appears to be that we have no way to determine 
the congenial pollen for any flower. It is entirely left to the imagina- 
tion of the operator. This is proven by the results as well as from the 
fact that the pollen of the same flower will not always fertilize its own 
bloom. This has been frequently observed in staminate strawberries 
that have sufficient pollen to fertilize other varieties, while it fails to 
pollenize its own bloom, showing clearly a want of congeniality. This 
being true beyond a doubt, how then are we to know and determine 
the congenial pollen for any flower to produce a given result ? 

Then there is no reason to wonder why it is like chance seedlings, 
with more blanks than prizes. Having shown the difficulty in both of 
these methods, we will now give what has proven to be the most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory with us. It is not only the most satisfactory, 
but the most remarkable and surprising in its results. 

If we had every species and variety of grapes at our command, 
and the selection of pollen from any of them and the mother plant also, 
we cannot see how we could possibly accomplish the same results, with 
such a degree of certainty and in such short time. To produce hardy, 
healthy and productive seedling grapes from our native varieties or 
species, of the high character of the European grapes, appears beyond 
belief, yet it has been done. 

To show that this is so, we will give the facts and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. 

About 50 years ago, Mr. John Burr, then a resident of Columbus, 
Ohio, commenced the production of seedling strawberries from selected 
seed from the few varieties then in existence. In this he was so suc- 
cessful that the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, of which he was a 
member, awarded him the honor of producing the finest lot of seedling, 
among which was “ Burr’s New Pine,” which at this day is considered 
the highest standard of excellence. 

Having been so successful in the production of strawberries from 
such few indifferent varieties. it is no wonder he should have been san- 
guine that he could produce similar results with the grape. In 1860 
he removed to his present place and turned his attention to the pro- 
duction of seedling grapes. He planted on his lot the Catawba, Bland, 
Isabella, Delaware, Hartford Prolific and Concord; then added Salem 
and Goethe; with these few varieties he commenced; not even a neigh- 
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bor vine was near him to mar his operations. He first tried the Con- 
cord, but soon found it had no congeniality to other better varieties, 
and was not very susceptible to improvement; so he took the Dela- 
ware, a much weaker grower, but of high quality, and in his first: effort 
he produced the Early Victor, which is a strong grower, very produc- 
tive and of very good quality. 

This showed that he had struck the key-note to success, namely : 
that weak varieties were very easily impressed by stronger varieties, 
but very strong and positive varieties very seldom, if ever, by very 
weak varieties. 

From this fact and data he soon discarded those that proved un- 
worthy, until now he has but few on his lot, except his own seedlings. 

But the most remarkable fact connected with this is that he has 
produced so many hardy varieties with such a large per cent of high 
quality. Out of twenty varieties or more growing on our own grounds, 
nearly all are of high quality. 

We know the source of some of them, but how, and from what 
his Eclipse, Paragon, Matchless, Omega, Cochee and Primate come, we 
cannot even imagine, as he never had such grapes upon his lot, and 
there is no other source from which they could possibly come. 

This same improvement bids fair to continue as long as the same 
method is pursued. 

We have dwelt more particularly upon Mr. Burr’s success, as his 
method is the same as our own, and our first success was made with 
the same variety. Our grounds are, however, much larger, the vines 
planted much farther apart, the varieties more numerous and the type 
of many more positive, and the results are a greater departure from 
the original types. 

We have the pure wild astivalis, labrusca and riparia, as well as 
the best and most refined, the feeble grower and the most vigorous 
and rampant, from the same variety of seeds. 

While in some other instances the type is so exact that it is with 
difficulty that we can tell the one from the other, others do not appear 
to be susceptible to any improvement. 

From these observations and results we believe the time is not far 
distant when we will produce as fine and excellent grapes as the Kuro- 
pean varieties. 

We append a descriptive list of our grapes to show what has been 
accomplished by the method herein stated. 
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[Mr. L. A. Goodman: Mr. Burr requested me to write out a description of 
his grapes, as he is very low and perhaps on his death-bed. 

I have by his consent given his method of producing his seedlings and added 
a list of our own, with some few others. Perhaps the matter would be interesting 
to your Society. 

I would like to attend your meeting, but cannot. Hope you will have a good 
time. ] 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF GRAPES. 


Jewel.— Bunch medium, shouldered, compact, handsome; berry 
medium, black, with bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp rather tender, sweet, 
rich, vinous, of the best quality; not very vigorous until fully estab- 
lished; hardy, healthy and productive, free from rot and mildew, ripe 
very early, before Champion or Hartford, and will hang on the vines 
long after ripe. A seedling of Delaware, by John Burr of Leaven- 
worth, Kas. 

Supreme.—Bunch medium, compact; berry medium, black, with 
bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, rich, sweet, sprightly, vinous ; 
quality better than Jewel, and about a week earlier; vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and productive; free from rot and mildew; will hang on the 
vines long after ripe. Originated by John Burr, from Delaware. 

Superior.—Bunch medium, compact, handsome; berry medium, 
black, with heavy bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp very tender, rich, 
sweet, vinous, sprightly; better than Supreme, and about as early as 
Jewel; very vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; free from rot 
and mildew; will hang on the vines long after ripe; a very valuable 
grape. Seedling of Jewel, by John burr. 

Matchless—Bunch very large, compact, handsome; berry very 
large, black, with heavy bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp rather tender, 
rich, sweet, sprightly, vinous; of very good quality; vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe about with 
Jewel, and will hang on the vines long after ripe; will handle and ship 
well; the most attractive and showy early market grape we have. 
Originated by John Burr. 

Early Victor—Bunch above medium, shouldered, compact; berry 
medium, black, with bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp rather tender, rich, 
sprightly, sweet, vinous: of good quality; vigorous, hardy, healthy and 
productive ; subject to rot more or less; ripe about with Moore’s Harly ; 
originated by John Burr. 

Osage.—Buneh large, shouldered; berry very large, black, with 
slight bloom; skin rather thick, tough; pulp rather tender, juicy, 
sprightly, sweet; better than Concord, and about a week earlier; vig- 
orous, hardy, healthy and productive; some little rot; no mildew ; 
originated from Concord. 
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Standard.—Bunch large, shouldered, rather compact; berry large, 
black, with some bloom; skin rather tough; pulp rather tender, juicy, 
rich, sprightly, sweet, vinous; of better quality than Concord, and ripe 
about the same time; vigorous, hardy, healthy and very productive ; 
some little subject to rot; a good market and a very superior wine 
grape; originated by John Burr, from Delaware. 

Paragon.—Bunch large, shouldered, compact, handsome; berry 
large, black, with some bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp very tender, 
very juicy, rich, sprightly, sweet, vinous; the best and most delicious 
black grape we have; very vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; 
free from rot and mildew; ripe about with Concord, and will hang on 
the vine until frost; will withstand all kinds of weather; easily propa- 
gated; a very valuable market and wine grape; originated by John 
Burr. 

Mendota.—Bunch above medium, compact, handsome; berry above 
medium, black, with bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp rather tender, sweet, 
juicy, sprightly, vinous, of good quality ; very vigorous, hardy, healthy 
and productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe about with Jewel, and 
looks much like it, and will hang on the vines long after ripe; origin- 
ated by John Burr. 

Peola.—Bunch medium, compact, handsome; berry medium, black, 
with some bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp very tender, juicy, sweet, 
sprightly, vinous, of very good quality; vigorous, hardy, healthy and 
productive; free fromrot and mildew; ripe about with Concord; origi- 
nated by John Burr. 

Pulaski—Bunch medium, compact; berry medium, black, with 
slight bloom; skin thin, tongh; pulp tender, juicy, rich, sweet, sprightly, 
of good quality; vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; free from 
rot and mildew; ripe before Concord; of the Riporia class; originated 
by John Barr. 

Concordia.—Bunch large, compact; berry large, black, with some 
bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp rather tender, juicy, rich, sprightly, 
sweet, vinous, of very good quality, better than Concord and ripe 
about the same time; will hang on the vines long after ripe; vigorous, 
hardy, healthy and productive; free from rot and mildew. Originated 
by Dr. J. Stayman, Leavenworth, Kas., from Delaware. 

Black Imperial.—Bunch large, shouldered, compact, handsome, 
with some bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, juicy, rich, sweet, 
vinous, sprightly, of a peculiar fine flavor; best, vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and very productive; more or less subject to rot and mildew ; 
if this can be controlled it is a valuable grape. Originated by Dr. J. 
‘ Stayman, from Duchess. 
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Ozark.—Bunch very large, shouldered, compact; berry large, black, 
with a heavy bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, meaty, rich, 
sprightly, sweet, vinous, of a very peculiar agreeable flavor, unlike any 
other grape; very good; the more you eat of it the better you like it; 
remarkably vigorous; will fill a trellis 40 feet long; hardy, healthy and 
very productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe after Concord, and 
will hang on the vines until hard, killing frost, protected by its heavy 
foliage ; the most valuable late market and wine grape we have. Origi- 
nated by Dr. J. Stayman, of the /stivalis class, perhaps Delaware. 

Pawnee.—Bunch very large, double-shouldered, compact, very 
heavy; berry above medium, black; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, 
meaty, not very juicy, sprightly, rich, vinous, sweet, of a peculiar flavor, 
much like Ozark; very strong and vigorous, hardy and immensely pro- 
ductive; very late; subject to rot more or less; originated by Dr. J. 
‘Stayman from the same seed as Ozark ; dstivalis class. 

Cherokee.—Bunch large, compact; berry medium, black, with 
bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, juicy, rich, sprightly, sweet, 
vinous, very good; vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive ; free from 
rot and mildew; ripe about with Cynthiana, and like it, only fit for 
wine; originated by Dr. J. Stayman from the same as Ozark; an Wsti- 
valis grape. 

Oskaloosa.—Bunch medium, compact; berry large, black, with 
bloom; skin rather thick, tough; pulp tender, rich, sweet, sprightly, 
juicy, vinous, very good; vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; 
free from rot and mildew; very late, after Concord, and will hang on 
the vines until hard frost; originated by Dr. J. Stayman from Dela- 
ware. 

Hequisite—Bunch medium, compact; very small, black, with slight 
bloom; skin thin; pulp very tender, juicy, rich, vinous, very sweet, 
sprightly, best; better than Delaware; medium grower, hardy, healthy 
and productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe about with Delaware ; 
the finest dessert grape we have; originated by Dr. J. Stayman from 
Delaware. 

Oswego.—Bunch very large, shouldered, compact ; handsome; berry 
very large, black, with heavy bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp rather 
tender, juicy, rich, sprightly, sweet, very good, with some of the native 
aroma; vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; free from rot and 
mildew; ripe with Concord, but will hang on the vines long after ripe 
without bursting or dropping; a valuable market grape; a seedling of 
Concord. . 

Barly Prolific.—Buneh very large, shouldered, compact, hand- 
some; berry large, black, with slight bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp 
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tender, juicy, sprightly, sweet, very good, with some of the native 
aroma; very vigorous; very hardy, and immensely productive; free 
from rot and mildew; ripe a few days after Jewel; a good early mar- 
ket grape; origin unknown, but supposed to be from Concord. 

Ideal.—Bunch large, shouidered, compact, handsome; berry large, 
red, with slight bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp very tender, juicy, rich, 
sprightly, vinous, sweet, best; very vigorous, hardy and very produet- 
ive; somewhat subject to rot and mildew; ripe with Concord; the 
finest large red grape we have; originated by John Burr, from Dela- 
ware. 

Omega.—Bunch medium, compact; berry very large, red, with a 
slight bloom ; skin raiher thick, tough; pulp tender, juicy, sprightly, 
vinous, rich, sweet, best; vigorous, stocky, hardy, healthy and produe- 
tive; free from rot and mildew; ripe with Concord; originated by 
John Burr. 

Cochee.—Bunch medium to large, shouldered, compact; berry above 
medium, red, with slight bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp very tender, 
juicy, sprightly, vinous, rich, sweet, best; very vigorous, hardy, healthy 
and productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe before Concord; 
originated by John Burr. 

Primate.—Buuch long, compact, handsome; berry above medium, 
red, with fine bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, juicy, sprightly, 
vinous, rich, sweet, best; vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; 
free from rot and mildew; a very promising late grape; originated 
by John Burr. 

Clyde.—Bunch medium, compact; berry large, red; skin thin, 
tough ; pulp tender, juicy, rich, sprightly, sweet, very good; medium 
grower, hardy, healthy and productive; free from rot and mildew ; ripe 
about with Concord; originated by John Burr. 

Seneca.— Bunch large, compact; berry large, red, with slight bloom ; 
skin thin, tough; pulp tender, juicy, sprightly, rich, vinous, sweet, best, 
of Catawba flavor; very vigorous, not quite hardy, productive; free 
from rot and mildew; ripe after Concord; a fine late grape, better 
adapted for the South; originated by John Burr. 

Perfection.—Buneh long, shouldered, compact, handsome; berry 
medium, red, with a slight bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, 
juicy, sprightly, rich, sweet, very good, with some little of the native 
aroma; vigorous, hardy, healthy and very productive ; free from rot 
and mildew; the earliest red grape we have; ripe before Delaware ; 
originated by Dr. J. Stayman from Delaware. 

Hureka.—Buneh large, double-shouldered, compact, handsome ; 
berry medium, red, with light bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, 
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juicy, rich, sprightly, vinous, sweet, best; equal to Delaware; tolerably 
vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; free from rot and mildew ; 
ripe with Delaware, and will hang long after ripe; originated by Dr. J. 
Stayman from Delaware. 

Mrs. Stayman.—Buneh large, compact; berry above medium, red, 
with light bloom; skin rather thick, tough; pulp tender, juicy, sprightly, 
rich, sweet, very good, with some of the native aroma; very vigorous, 
hardy, healthy and productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe about 
with Concord; originated by Dr. J. Stayman from Delaware. 

Mary Mark.—Bunch medium, compact; berry medium, red; skin 
thin, tough; pulp tender, juicy, sprightly, vinous, rich, sweet, best; 
tolerably vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; free from rot and 
mildew; ripe about with Eureka; originated by Dr. J. Stayman from 
Delaware. 

Eelipse.—Bunch large, double shouldered, not very compact; berry 
very large, white, with a black spot; skin thin, tough; pulp very ten- 
der, juicy, rich, sprightly, vinous, sweet, best; very vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and productive; free from mildew, and almost free from rot; 
ripe with Concord; the finest large white grape we have; originated 
by John Burr. 

Evaline.—Bunch medium, compact, handsome; berry medium, 
white, with light bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp very tender, juicy, 
sprightly, rich, vinous, sweet, best; tolerably vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive ; free from rot and mildew; ripe before Concord ; orginated 
by Jobn Burr, from Ideal. 

Jola.—Bunch medium, compact; berry medium, white; skin thin, 
tough; pulp tender, juicy, sprightly, rich, sweet, best ; vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe before Con- 
cord; originated by John Burr, of the Riparia class. 

Osee—Bunch medium, short, thick, compact; berry very large, 
white; skin thin, not very tough; pulp tender, very juicy, sprightly, 
sweet, good; of a peculiar flavor; very vigorous, very hardy and 
immensely productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe before Con- 
cord; the best white wine grape we have; originated by John Burr, 
of the Riparia class. 

Osceola.—Bunch large, compact; berry large, white, with bloom; 
skin thin, tough; pulp tender, meaty, sprightly, rich, vinous, sweet, 
best; very vigorous, hardy and productive; free from rot and mildew; 
ripe about with Jewel; a fine, valuable, early grape; originated by Dr. 
J. Stayman, from Standard. 

White Jewel.—Bunch medium, long, very compact, handsome; 
berry medium, white; skin thin, rather tender; pulp very tender, juicy, 
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sprightly, sweet, very good; very vigorous, hardy and immensely pro- 
ductive; four or five bunches to a shoot; free from rot and mildew; 
ripe about with the earliest; originated here from Elvira. 

Leavenworth.—Bunch large, compact, handsome; berry large, white, 
with bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp very firm, tender, rich, sprightly, 
sweet, best, of a very agreeable native aroma, that suits the taste of 
nearly every person; tolerably vigorous, very hardy and productive; 
free from rot and mildew; ripe among the earliest, and will hang on the 
vines long after ripe; originated here from the Concord. 

White Imperial.Bunceh large, long, shouldered, compact, hand- 
some; berry medium, white; skin thin, tough; pulp firm, tender, rich, 
sprightly, vinous, sweet, best, of the most exquisite, refined flavor ; 
very vigorous, hardy and very productive; very nearly free from rot 
and mildew; ripe very early, and will hang on the vines long after ripe; 
originated by Dr. J. Stayman from Duchess. 

White Beauty.—Bunch large, long, double-shouldered, very com- 
pact and handsome; berry above medium, white, with a fine bloom ; 
skin thin, tough; pulp firm, tender, rich, vinous, sprightly, sweet, best; 
equal to a Huropean grape; very vigorous, hardy, healthy and very 
productive; free from rot and mildew; ripe with Concord, and will 
hang on the vines until frost; this is the most valuable white market 
grape we have; originated by Dr. J. Stayman from Duchess. 

White Cloud.—Bunch large, long, compact, handsome; berry large, 
white; skin thin, tough; pulp tender, juicy, rich, sprightly, vinous, 
sweet, best; vigorous, hardy and productive; free from rot and mil- 
dew; ripe about with Concord, and will hang on the vines long after 
ripe; originated by Dr. J. Stayman from Duchess. 

Magnate-—Bunch large, shouldered, compact, handsome; berry 
large, white, with bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp tolerably tender, 
juicy, sprightly, rich, sweet, very good, with some of the native aroma; 
vigorous, very hardy, healthy and productive; free from rot and mil- 
dew ; ripens with Concord, and will hang on the vines long after ripe ; 
one of the most reliable grapes we have, better than Victoria, Hays or 
Pocklington ; originated here from Concord. 

Muncie-—Bunch medium, compact, handsome; berry ‘medium, 
white ; skin thin, rather tough; pulp tender, juicy, sprightly, rich, 
sweet, very good; vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive; free from 
rot and mildew; ripe about with Concord ; originated here from Elvira. 


Dr. J. STAYMAN. 
Leavenworth, Kas. 


COUNTY REPORTS. 


ANDREW COUNTY 


Ig situated in the central part of the Platte purchase, which, before it 
was improved, was pronounced by Bayard Taylor and Thomas Benton 
the garden spot of the world, and no other part of this territory can 
compare with Andrew county in variety of productions and other 
natural advantages as a farming country. 

Its southern border lies only three miles from St. Joseph, in 
Buchanan county, a city of 75,000 inhabitants. On the north it is 
bounded by Nodaway county; east by Gentry and DeKalb, west by 
Missouri and Nodaway rivers. Elevation above sea level, about 1000 
feet. Annual rainfall, 36 inches. 

Three-fourths of the county was originally prairie, with gently 
rolling Jand, one-fourth timber and high rolling and partially level 
bottom land. There is still plenty of timber for all purposes. Besides 
walnut, elm, hickory, oak, etc., there grows the pawpaw, an indication 
of fertile soil. 

The soil is a deep, rich, black loam in the prairie, with a caleareous- 
silicious clay subsoil. In the timber land a black loam, mixed with 
rich limestone. The subsoil when brought to the surface and allowed 
to freeze, becomes as fertile as black mold. 

The rivers are the Missouri, Nodaway, Hundred-and-Two and 
Platte. 

There are many creeks and springs with good water. Wells can 
be dug anywhere at a depth of 20 to 60 feet. 

Limestone for lime, for building and other purposesis abundant. 

Coai has been found here and there, but no need has been felt so 
far to search for it. 

Wheat of best quality is produced, and yields from 15 to 40 bushels 
per acre, often as high as 50 bushels; corn 35 to 75 bushels per acre is 
asure crop. All cereals do well; also potatoes, beets, sorghum, to- 
bacco, garden trucks, etec., grass, clover being besides the great renew- 
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ing crop. Blue-grass is as fine as anywhere, and takes the place of 
the wild growth in timber land. 

In fruits the apple takes the lead. There are many orchards of 
from 5 to 20 acres, and their number is steadily increasing. In 1890 
several hundred thousand barrels of choice apples have been shipped 
from this county in all directions, but mainly west and north, over the 
line, where fruit-raising is no more a success. Denver, Lincoln, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Paul and Minneapolis are tbe principal receiving points ; 
a great deal is brought by wagon-loads to St. Joseph. Buyers from 
New York were surprised by the high quality of our apples. Ben 
Davis, Jonathan, Winesap, Stark and Willow Twig are mostly planted, 
with a good many other kinds. They succeed in every locality, but a 
northern or eastern slope is preferred. The distance they are planted 
is commonly 30 feet; some plant nearer, some further apart. The price 
of trees is 7 to 10 cents and cost of planting; if the owner uses hired 
labor, about the same. The land is well plowed before planting, and 
the holes dug, if possible, in the fall previous to spring planting. The 
first year after planting corn is grown between the trees; meanwhile 
the trees are protected against borers, mice and rabbits by washing 
and enveloping with corn-stalks or other material in winter, and the 
soil round the stems kept clean from weeds; later ou clover is sown 
between the trees and the hogs allowed to graze it, when these at 
the same time will devour all wormy or prematurely falling apples. 

Peaches are not a sure crop, but from time to time they yield well 
and pay then quite well. 

Pears do well if a judicious selection of kinds is made in regard 
to blight. 

Cherries and plums in numberless varieties are sure and paying; 
strawberries very fine and are almost all consumed in the neighbor- 
hood. 

There are many and large patches of blackberries, mostly Snider, 
which are sold near and far. 

Raspberries, gooseberries and currants succeed well, but are not 
so extensively raised as they could and should be. 

The grape is a success and is raised to some extent, sometimes 
only a few vines up to a 13-acre vineyard. The grapes find ready sale 
in the home market; part of them are converted into wine of good 
quality. 

The market facilities are excellent. The city of St. Joseph with 
75,000 people consumes a large part of our products. There are four 
railroads traversing the county going out from St. Joseph to north and 
northeast, with 16 freight depots in the county and three just out of it, 
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but handy to shippers. As the railroads are owned by different com- 
panies, some competition influencing freight rates is secured. 

The county has about 1900 population. Savannah, the county seat, 
has almost 2000 people. This town has electric lights, also a high 
school. No county has better schools; including high and graded 
schools we have 85. The public school fund is $80,000. There are 
many churehes of different denominations. 

Andrew county is out of debt. The tax, not including school-tax, 
is 60 to 90 cents per hundred dollars assessed value, which is about 
one-third the real value. The average price of land is from $25 to $30 
per acre, occasionally $50 and more for well situated and improved 
farms. <A good deal of fine fruit land, timbered land, can be had at 15 
to 20 dollars per acre. 

The social relations are of the best. Politically the county is about 


equally divided by the two old parties. 
G. SEGESSEMAN. 


BARRY COUNTY. 


Southwest Missouri, Arkansas on the south, one county from the 
Indian Territory. It has one railroad, running from north to south, 
about eight miles from the west line. Towns on the railroad are, 
Monett, Purdy, Butterfield, Exeter, Washburn and Seligman—Monett 
at the north line, Seligman at the south line and Exeter in the center, 
with Cassville, the county seat, four miles east of Exeter, off the rail- 
road. There are many small villages in the county with postoffices, so 
no one has to travel more than five or six miles for their mail. 

The land is high and rolling, some parts rising to small mountains, 
with deep, narrow valleys, while other portions are level, and a gradual 
slope to wide valleys. The valleys are all supplied with beautiful 
streams of water, fed by springs, flowing all the time. Many of these 
streams have mills which grind and saw and do other machine work 
through the whole year. Some three fourths of the county is covered 
with timber and brush, almost of every known variety of this latitude. 
The stone is lime, sand, cotton and flint. The last is of no value for 
building purposes. 

The soil is of various kinds. ‘Phe valleys are a deep, black, gravel 
loam ; the hill-land is black gravel and stone and clay, gravel and stone. 
Some of the flat land, where post-oak grows, has but little gravel or 
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stone, with a white, fine soil—soil from one to four feet deep, with a 
natural under-drain, with very little exception. 

Crops.—Corn varies from 8 to 40 bushels to acre; oats 15 to 40; 
wheat 8 to 20; grass one to three tons per acre. All the grasses do 
well here for pasture. Vegetables all do well, and will grow large 
crops, with plenty of manure. 7 

Fruit is at home here, grows to large size and holds fine flavor. 
Strawberries, raspberries and blackberries never fail. Gooseberries 
and currants are not so sure. The grape could he grown profitably if 
properly cared for, as the woods are full of wild ones and seldom fail. 
Plums are almost certain with some varieties. Peaches about two 
out of three years. Cherries have been regular bearers the last few 
years; the trees are failing and look sick. Pears, some old trees bear 
very regularly, but as a rule they blight and die after a few crops. . 

Apples are the main fruit crop here, and are being planted in 
much larger orchards than in former years. The past five years have 
shown a wonderful gain; numerous orchards of from 500 to 2000 trees 
have been planted, and the next five years will show a hundred-fold 
over the past. The fruit-growers are taking advantage of our cheap 
lands, and in a few years there will not be any land at five and ten 
dollars for unimproved and ten and twenty dollars for improved. AIl- 
ready these nice orchards of five and six years’ growth cannot be 
bought for twenty-five and fifty dollars an acre, because a young bear- 
ing orchard is next thing to a national bank. 

Any person desiring any information about this county will have 
only to address a letter, stating what information is wanted, to any of 
the postoffices, and you will get an answer. 

Some might overrate, while others would underrate. No person 
should sell their old home and go to a new country before they look 
at it and see how the crops of everything look. Some people cannot 
bear the rocks and hills, stumps and grubs, while others do not want 
the broad prairies. G. G. JAMES. 

Exeter, Mo. 


ANOTHER REPORT. 


Horticulture is yet in its infancy, but is beginning to take vigorous 
root at many points along the line of railroad. The entire county, but 
especially the more broken part, is admirably adapted to the growth of 
all kinds of fruit, large and small, excepting, possibly, the currant. 
The crop of 1892, like the rest of the State, is short, but not to so 
great an extent. 

The principal centers of the fruit industry are Purdy, Exeter and 
Seligman. Orchards and plantations of small fruit are being put out 
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as rapidly as ground can be prepared. Land at from one to six miles 
of railroad can be procured at from $3 to $10 for raw, and from $10 to 
$30 for improved. 

Interest in horticulture is growing rapidly, and it is bound to 
become the leading industry of the county. The Barry County Horti- 
cultural Association comprises about 25 members, embracing most of 
the fruit men of the county. It bolds monthly sessions—quarterly at 
the county seat, Cassville, and the intervening months at such points 
as extend invitation—and it is doing much to extend both interest and 
knowlede in horticulture. The officers and their postoffice addresses 
are as follows: President, U. B. Utter, Cassville; Vice-President, A. 
B. Morris, Purdy; Secretary, C. B. Elliott, Panacea; Treasurer, T. J. 
Elmore, Cassville; any of whom will willingly afford any information 
they can. 

Seligman is situated in the southern part of Barry county, Mo., on 
what is known as the Roller ridge, which is one of the best fruit ridges 
of the Ozarks, not excelled by the celebrated fruit Pea Ridge, of Benton 
county, Ark.; in fact it is a continuation of that ridge. The soil is 
sandy loam, underlaid by red subsoil and sand-rock, and flint ridges, 
and water never settles under the roots of trees, even in the wettest of | 
weather; the soil has been formed by the slow disintegrating process 
of changing the upper rock to soil, supplemented by the results of cen- 
turies of grazing of vast herds of wild animals and annual fires that 
consumed the vegetation that grew. 

This region was for centuries the home of the Indian and the 
buffalo, and every year the burning of the wild grass supplied the soil 
with potash, of which element about 57 per cent of the ash of the solid 
matter of the apple is composed. The combination of the elements in 
the soil here thus formed is well-suited to the production of fruit. 

The climate is essentially the same as the Pea Ridge fruit land. 
The elevation is from 1500 to 1560 above the sea level; this affords a 
cool atmosphere at night, with heavy dews in summer and autumn, and 
the bright sunshine gives a beautiful color to the fruit, and also 
the quality of the fruit is superior, so that Ben Davis apples are 
superior in quality to some of the better quality apples grown else- 
where. 

The apple orchards never fail to bear at least a half crop of apples 
even when a failure in other parts of the country, and if it was not for 
the codling moth there would be a full crop every year; but other 
years the codling moth is a blessing, for the trees set too full with 
fruit—so much so as to break the trees if they are not thinned. 
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The Keifer pear does well here. There is an orchard of Keifer 
pear trees that have borne every year since they were old enough to 
bear; the trees are thrifty and healthy, and have never shown the least. 
signs of blight. 

The Concord grape even this year, on vines thinned by trimming, 
bore full of fine fruit. Peaches and Richmond cherries do well here— 
peaches about four out of five years. All kinds of small fruits do 
well; all things considered, this is one of the best places for fruit in 
the frait belt. Good fruit land, improved farms, can be bought from 
$15 to $25 per acre, and a large amount of fruit is being planted, but 
not near enough. Where there was one crate of small fruit shipped 
from here five years ago there is now one hundred. 

Wm. H. STRONG, 
Seligman, Mo. 


BUCHANAN COUNTY 


Is situated near the northwestern portion of the State, in the famous 
Platte purchase. Its latitude is 39° 47’ north. It is near the same 
parallel of Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Denver and San Francisco. Its 
west boundary is the Missouri river, and it contains 272,329 acres, or 
about 400 square miles; is at an altitude of 1000 feet above the sea 
and 600 feet above St. Louis. 

The land in the county away from the streams is generally an 
undulating prairie, and has altogether a diversity of country seldom 
seen in so small a space. At a varying distance from the larger streams 
rise irregular lines of hills, sometimes heavily wooded previous to 
clearing for cultivation, having between them bottom lands of surpass- 
ing beauty and fertilty. There is less land unfitted for cultivation by 
reason of sloughs and marshes than any of the counties of North 
Missouri. 

The farms generally, except those near the city, are large, highly 
improved and highly cultivated. All kinds of labor-saving machines 
are used on almost every farm in the county. The lands near the 
city are generally used as fruit-farms and gardening. The farms thus 
used range in size from 10 to 100 acres. 

The county is so well supplied with living streams of pure water, 
and they are so well distributed over the county, that the people could 
not possibly make an improvement upon the arrangement if they were 
allowed the privilege and endowed with the power to a readjustment 
of the system of rivers and creeks. 
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There is not a more healthful climate in the great Northwest than 
Buchanan county. The average rainfall and melted snows for 25 years 
has been 36.62 inches. 

All the hilly lands along the Missouri river are among our best 
fruit lands; the wide bottoms of the river also are unsurpassed for 
fruits of all kinds, except pears in the prairie portions of the county. 

The soil isa deep black loam, and is capable of withstanding long 
drouths or excessive wet. 

Buchanan ranks third in the State in point of population; assessed 
valuation thirty-three million; rate of tax, $1 on the $100 for county, 
State and special school tax. No county in the State is better supplied 
with good and commodious school-houses and churches, located con- 
veniently all over the county. 

Buchanan county has one of the largest and handsomest court- 
houses in the State, located in the thriving city of St. Joseph, a city of 
65,000 people. Thirteen railroads, 98 passenger trains» daily. There 
are 158 factories of various kinds, employing $9,780,500 capital, pro- 
ducing $14,890,000 worth of goods; employing 6400 hands, to whom 
are paid for wages $3,328,800 annually. 

The following statistics shows the commodities shipped by rail 
during 1891: : 

Cattle, 4063; hogs, 22,650; horses, 580; sheep, 5920; wheat, 379,- 
420 bushels; corn, 356,720 bushels; oats, 44,792; mixed grain, 178 
ears: flour, 42,750 barrels; apples, 108,000 barrels; potatoes, 200,000 
bushels; sweet potatoes, 50,000 bushels; small fruits, 90,000 cases and 
baskets, besides about one-half of this amount used by our home 
market. 

The above statistics do not show the number of hogs and cattle 
slaughtered here by the various packing-houses, amounting to nearly 
or quite a million dollars. 

From the writer’s standpoint, I do not think there is another county 
in the State that does or can excel Buchanan asa fruit county. For 
fear I tax your patience, I will close these hurried and rambling thoughts. 

F. McCown. 


CALDWELL COUNTY. 


Your kind request, asking me to give you some information in 
regard to fruit-growing and other important interests here in Caldwell 
county, is duly received, and I will do the best I can under the cireum- 
stances. 
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Much of the largest part of Caldwell county is drained by the 
waters of Grand river. The soil is very rich and lies gently rolling. 
The county is about one-third timber and two-thirds prairie. The tim- 
ber is the different kinds of oaks, red and white elm, scaly-bark and 
white hickory, hackberry, wild cherry, black walnut, honey locusts, 
white maple and sugar maple, black haw, sumach and hazel in great 
abundance. 

Many kinds of fruit trees, such as the apple, peach, pear, wild 
crab-apple and the grape, grow and do remarkably well here; also the 
wlld plum and many kinds of berries, as blackberries, raspberries 
gooseberries, dewberries, black haws and large red haws. These all 
grow in great perfection here, as the soil is very rich in the mineral 
elements required for the growth of plants, and when the seasons are 
favorable we raise good crops of every kind that grows in this latitude. 

There is a great abundance of stone suitable fur building purposes. 
in this county, and according to Professor Swallow’s geological report, 
this county is underlaid with coal which can be easily reached in many 
places in the county. They are now getting out coal at Hamilton, 
Kingston and Cowgill. Three miles east of Cowgill, at Wm. Sanders’, 
it is supposed that the six-foot vein of coalin the lower coal series can 
be reached in about 275 feet. This we learn by the position of the 
strata above the coal, as mentioned in Professor Swallow’s geological 
report, page 135, made by Professor Hawn, Professor Swallow’s assist- 
ant. This coal is situate on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road. When this coal is developed it will be worth hundreds ot 
thousands of dollars to Kansas City and surrounding country, and 
why capitalists have let this great wealth lie dormant and undeveloped 
up to this time is strange to me. It certainly will be noticed soon. 

Shoal creek runs through Caldwell county from west to east, afford- 
ing great water-power for mills or factories. There are several other 
smaller creeks that run into Shoal that afford plenty of water for stock 
all the year. Growing near these creeks is plenty of timber for our 
use for posts, fuel, rails, ete. Caldwell county is 24 miles long from 
east to west, and is 18 miles wide from north to south. There are 56 
mniles of railroad in the county, viz.: the Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad 
runs 24 miles through the north part of the county to Kansas City; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad also runs 24 miles through 
the south part of the county; there are eight miles of railroad from 
Kingston, the county seat, to Hamilton; all these railroads give the 
people a good market for their produce. Caldwell county is entirely 
out of debt. The creeks are all well bridged, and the public roads are 
all being improved with improved road machinery as fast as possible. 
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The public schools and school-houses and public school money are all 
in good condition. Our schools are conducted by teachers of a high 
class of scholarship and learning. 

At the late election here in Caldwell county, all the county officers 
elected were Republicans. There are very few, if any, saloons in the 
county. There are many churches in the county of the different 
religious denominations, viz. Methodists of the Northern and Southern 
churches, Baptist, United Brethren and Christians; all these churches 
have good meeting-houses. Let us hope that our officers in high places 
may be men of peace, and we hope that every citizen of our common 
country may be inclined to strictly obey the laws thereof and do all 
they can to help develop the great resources of our common country, 
and all will be well with us as a people whose lots have been cast to 
live in the greatest and best country on the face of the earth. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM McCRAy. 


CHARITON COUNTY 


Was originally a part of Howard county, one of the earliest settled 
in North Missouri, and in the early settlement of the State was not 
regarded as particularly healthy, owing to the wet bottom lands on the 
rivers; but for many years these low lands have been drained and be- 
come the fairest, healthiest, and most fertile parts of the State. It is 
blessed with abundant rivers and is the Mesopotamia of Missouri coun- 
ties. Three branches of the Chariton river known as the Mussel fork, 
the Grand, Chariton and the East fork, find their way into the Missouri 
just above Glasgow, near where Louis and Clark in 1804 describe them 
as emptying into that stream by two mouths. Grand river, which is 
navigable for small steamboats, is the boundary between this and Carroll 
county. The Missouri river is the boundary between Chariton and 
Saline. 

These streams in early times would occasionally overflow; they 
still have that habit at rare intervals, but the years in which they do 
not overflow are very fruitful. 

The face of the country is varied like its products. The valleys along 
the rivers and streams having their source in the broken uplands, are 
beautifully wooded and yield abundance of good timber. Hickory and 
the various oaks, cottonwood and maple, with elm and pecan and wal- 
nut, constitute the principal growth. The ridges between the streams 
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broaden off into high rolling prairies, formerly studded with hazel and 
plum thickets and sumach. The whole face of the county, except here 
and there, is now spread out in a succession of highly cultivated im- 
proved farms, plantations enclosed by beautiful hedge and wire fences. 
The products of a county so beautiful and well watered of course are 
varied, but always bountiful. 

Tobacco for half a century was the principal crop, the product in 
1872 reaching an aggregate of sixteen thousand hogsheads; but the 
farmers have given their attention to wheat, potatoes and fruit, together 
with that king of all crops, corn. 

The cultivation of fruit, to which the soil is -peculiarly adapted, 
has of late mostly engrossed their attention. A favorable fruit year 
is one of great prosperity, as every apple, peach, plum or pear finds 
ready sale for cash. The entire orchard is sold generally as it stands, 
and gathered by the purchaser at his own risk or expense. Grape 
culture is very successful and profitable, and there are several vine- 
yards which yield good profits. 

The culture of garden vegetables and small fruits is particularly 
profitable about Brunswick and in the tract of made land on the other 
side of Grand river known as Oklahoma. Potatoes, which now sell 
at 80 cents a bushel, and onions, which bring a dollar, are sold at the 
patch. The yield of onions is enormous, reaching 250 to 300 bushels 
to the acre. | 

The facilities for market are excellent. The Wabash railroad runs 
centrally through the breadth of the county east and west, and its 
Omaha branch spans it north and south, from Brunswick to Sumner, 
Besides these there is a Glasgow branch from Salisbury, 13 miles long, 
connecting with the Chicago & Alton. Nearly parallel with the 
Wabash, about midway the northern section of the county, the Santa 
Fe crosses to Marceline. 

Chariton county, situated on the most northern bend of the Mis- 
souri river as it flows from Kansas City to St. Louis, contains an area 
of somewhere near 800 square miles. It is well watered and healthy 
for man and beast. Its population is about 30,000, and at the last 
assessment its taxables reached nearly $6,000,000. It is admirably 
adapted to the culture of all the staples of the Middle states; well 
adapted for the breeding and feeding of stock of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly suited for the growing of all kinds of fruit. The land is 
valued according to the improvement and situation, but good farms 
and lands adapted for opening fruit farms can be bought for from $25 
to $50 per acre. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
THos. E. GILLIAM. 
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COLE COUNTY. 


Cole county was named in 1820 in honor of Capt. Stephen Cole, 
who erected Cole’s fort, where the town of Boonville now stands, during 
the war of 1812, as a protection against the British Indians or allies. 
This county and Moniteau form the center of the State, the east line of 
Cole being 15° 27’ west, of longitude of Washington, and the county 
seat (which is also the capital of the State) 38° 35’ north latitude. 

Streams.—The Osage river forms the eastern and southeastern 
boundary for a distance of about 40 miles, the Missouri river the 
northern boundary line for a distance of about 30 miles. The Moni- 
teau creek enters Missouri river one mile above the old town of 
Marion, Rock creek two miles below Marion, Gray’s creek four miles 
above Jefferson City, Wear’s creek at Jefferson City, Moreau creek 
four miles below and the Osage eight miles below. The North, South 
and Clark’s branches of the Moreau and Honey creek water the cen- 
tral sections, Tavern creek, Bois Brule and several unnamed feeders 
of the Osage the southern sections. Springs exist in every part of 
the county. 

Geology.—The second magnesian limestone is the native stone of 
the county. On the Moreau creek, two miles southwest of Jefferson 
City, the second sandstone finds a home, while in the vicinity of Rock 
creek and north to Marion encrinital and Chouteau limestone hold the 
leading place. Near the mouth of Rock creek saccharoidal sandstone 
abounds also on Clark’s fork in township 43, range 15. Lead is found 
in almost every township in the county. Iron ores are found in all 
parts of the county. The county has an area of about 400 square 
miles. Population (1889) 23,000. 

Good improved lands are worth from $35 to $75 per acre, accord- 
ing to location, although there is a great amount of good fruit and 
grazing lands in the county that can be bought at from $10 to 815 per 
acre. All the fruits grown in this latitude succeed well in this county. 
There are no regular commercial orchards in the county. L. V. Dix 
has planted out about 3000 trees—about 1600 pear and the balance 
apples and peaches. Small fruits are grown quite extensively near 
Jefferson City. About 200 cases of strawberries are shipped daily 
during the season from Jefferson City. Raspberries, blackberries and 
gooseberries yield remarkably well when properly cultivated. The 
county is well provided with good schools and churches, and we have 
a good, law-abiding, intelligent class of citizens as are found in any 
county in the State, or any state in the Union. Respectfally, 

A. J. DAVIS. 
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DADE COUNTY 


Dade county lies in the third tier of counties north from the Arkan- 
sas line, and in the second east from Kansas line. It borders east on 
Greene and Polk, south on Lawrence, west on Barton, north on Cedar 
counties, in that fertile and beautiful portion of Southwest Missouri, 
and situated on the western slope of the Ozark plateau. It contains. 
about 320,000 acres of land, about equally divided between timber and 
prairie. 

Several streams of clear water flow through the county, from 
south to north, namely: Sack, Turnback, Limestone, Sun’s creek and 
Horse creek. The face of the country along these streams is rolling 
upland, covered with a dense growth of timber, such as oak, hickory, 
walnut, hazel and sumach. 

Several small but fertile prairies are found between these streams 
in a high state of cultivation. The western half of the county is a 
beautiful, smooth and fertile prairie, with plenty of good water by dig- 
ging from 15 to 25 feet; also streams which flow but a few feet below 
the level of the prairie. 

The upland in the eastern part of the county consists of a red clay, 
and gravel gives it a natural drainage, which for all kinds of fruit, 
wheat, corn and tobacco is unsurpassed. This land seems to suit the 
apple. The trees grow well—not too fast to prevent bearing; the trees 
are very healthy, bear well, ripens the fruit well and gives it a good 
color and flavor. 

The pear does well on this kind of land, is healthy, and the tree 
grows to a large size. Very little blight is found on the pear. 

This is the home for the grapes, as they grow in abundance wild, 
and the tame grapes do well, and seldom rot or mildew, and ripen the 
fruit nicely. 

Small fruits of all kinds, wild and tame, grow in great abundance. 
All kinds of cereals do well here; the land is loose and works easily. 
The prairie is also adapted for fruit. About three-fourths of the land 
in Dade county is under cultivation. The unimproved lands are mostly 
in the eastern part of the county. 

The winters are short and mild, the snow is seldom and goes off 
in a few days. The mercury seldom falls below zero in winter, while 
the southwest breezes temper the heat in summer. The water is pure 
and healthful, and springs of clear, hard and soft water are in BJU 
ance, and the health is good. 

The gulf road runs through the county from east to west, connects 
with the St. Louis and San Francisco at Nichols Junction, and with 
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other roads at Fort Scott, Kas., and Kansas City. The Greenfield and 
Northern is being built from south to north, and will give connection 
with other roads. 

Greenfield, the county seat of Dade county, is an incorporated 
city of the third class. situated near the center of the county on the 
Greenfield & Northern railroad, and 2} miles north from the Gulf rail- 
road. With a population of about 2000, the business of this beautifal 
little town is represented by two banks, four dry-goods stores, five 
grocery stores, two hardware stores, two harness shops, two millinery 
shops, two barber shops, three blacksmith shops, two butcher shops, 
two hotels, two livery stables, one furniture store, four doctors, three 
drug-stores, three weekly papers, five churches, Presbyterian, Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Christian, one college, one high 
school, one African school, two Masonic lodges, one flouring mill. 

Dadeville, a lively village of 800 inhabitants, siuated 12 miles north - 
east of Greenfield,in the midst of a fine agricultural section, with a 
large flouring mill, three churches, a graded school, and so on. 

Arcola, a flourishing village 12 miles north of Greenfield, on the 
Greenfield & Northern railroad, with a population of 600, surrounded 
by a fine farming country. 

South Greenfield, a growing town, 23 miles south of Greenfield and 
the Gulf railroad, also on the Greenfield & Northern railroad ; with a 
population of 600; the main shipping point in the county; has a large 
flouring mill. 

Lockwood, a thriving town, nine miles west of Greenfield, on the 
Gulf railroad; has a population of 1500; is surrounded by a fine prairie 
country ; has three churches, two schools, one large flouring mill, sev- 
eral good stores, two luamber-yards, and go on. 

Everton, a stirring town with a population of 500, ten miles east. 
of Greenfield, on the Gulf railroad, is also a shipping point. Other 
villages and postoffices are: Corry, a mining town, Cedarville, Sylva- 
nia, Chambersville, Kingspoint and Pilgrim. 

Land can be bought from five to thirty dollars per acre. Good, 
improved land, near to railroad, can be had for ten dollars per acre; 
all this land will grow good fruits. All the timber grows the best of 
fruit, and would give any person a handsome profit for his investment. 
There are buyers through this country, looking for fruit to ship and 
evaporate. There are some large orchards being planted, and it isa 
settled fact that the apple orchard is the best investment in this county. 

The timber land is cleared off, then cultivated one year in corn, 
then plowed in the fall, the rows for the trees staked out, then with a 
two-horse plow furrowed out both ways, and the trees set in the cross 
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or check and cultivated for four or five years, then sowed to clover. 
It grows extra well on the timber land. The apple comes in bearing 
in from five to six years. On the prairie, the land should be cultivated 
two years before planting to fruit trees. 

Apple and peach trees can be bought for five dollars per hundred, 
pears for twelve dollars per hundred. It will cost from one to one and 
one-half dollars an acre to set them. It costs from ten to twelve and 
one-haif cents per bushel to pick and market the apple, and it sells 
for forty to fifty cents per bushel. 

The society is good; the settlement is mostly from the East— 
{llinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and good schools all over the county. 


GREENE COUNTY. 


Greene county is situated in the southwest part of the State, 
about 50 miles from Arkansas and 75 from Kansas. The population is 
50,000. 

Two great trunk lines of railroad run through the county, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco and the Kansas City & Gulf, giving connections 
with all the large cities in the United States. 

The “ Frisco” has two branches running from Springfield, one 
north to Bolivar, in Polk county, and one to Chadwick, in Christian 
county. 

The Gulf also has a direct line to Kansas City, via Clinton. The 
railroad facilities are such that a market can be reached for our sur- 
plus products by shipping in any direction we choose. The home 
market is good. Springfield, a city of 30,000 inhabitants, and rapidly 
growing, consumes a large amount of the surplus food products of the 
county. 

The general topography of the land is gently rolling, though along 
the streams we find hills and valleys of considerable magnitude. Prairie 
land predominates in the county, though there is sufficient timber for 
all ordinary purposes. 

The climate, take it the year round, is about as deed as can be 
found in the United States, except in California. The altitude is 1400 
feet above sea level, being on the summit of the Ozark mountains, and 
very nearly the highest point in the State. The county is well watered, 
the James and Sac rivers and many smaller streams running through 
it. Numerous springs abound, some near Springfield, of sufficient 
capacity to supply a city of 100,000. 
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The school facilities are as good as ean be found in the Union. 
Springfield has ten large public school buildings, and is erecting a high 
school house to cost $65,000. Besides, there are Drury college and 
Loretto academy and two business schools. The various districts 
throughout the county have school from six to eight months during 
the year. The society of the county is good, being settled from all 
parts of the country. . 

Fruits of all kinds (with some few exceptions) can be grown here 
in their greatest perfection. Thousands of acres are now in bearing, 
and yet each year but increases the amount that is being set. In 
standard fruits, the apple is planted more largely than anything else. 
In small fruits, the stawberry and blackberry grow to the greatest per- 
fection. The raspberry does not do so well. The cereals as well as 
fruit are largely grown in Greene county. The wheat crop never fails, 
and the quality is of the very best. Corn and oats are generally a sure 
crop, and are largely grown. We have both the black and mulatto 
soil, all underlaid with a red porous subsoil. Improved farms can be 
bought for from $20 to $50 per acre. Good fruit land, unimproved, $5 
to $10 per acre. Come and look at Greene county. 

G. W. HOPKINS. 


HOLT COUNTY. 


OREGON, Mo., November, 1892. 
L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary : 
DEAR Str—In Colman’s Rural World of November 20, I see a 
call from you for a paper on some subject of our choice. I will try 
and comply with your request as best 1 can. 


FAVORED HOLT COUNTY. 


Every citizen of Holt county knows that Holt county and Mis- 
souri escape many of the cold waves and blizzards that pass east, 
north, west and even south of us in the early fall and late spring. On 
the 12th of October they had a snow-storm in Colorado—close to the 
Kansas line—that froze stock and their herders to death; in Nebraska 
a snow storm, about the middle of October, to the depth of two inches ; 
in the southern part of Ohio, on the 8th of October, they had a snow, 
and everything was killed by frost; while here in Holt county every- 
thing was green, and canning tomatoes on the 29th of October. 
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As Holt county is situated in the northwest corner of the State, 
the same or nearly the same holds good all over the ‘State of Missouri; 
then why should not every citizen of Missouri be glad—yes, proud— 
that his or her lot is cast in Missouri, in a land where all the necessaries 
of life can easily be grown. 

I have lived in Holt county almost forty years, and I never have 
seen such a complete failure of all the fruits as was this year. Biack- 
berries and grapes, average crop. I have never seen peach-trees look 
any healthier than they have all summer; they have full-grown leaves 
and very healthy, and the prospect is favorable now for a good crop 
next year. The young apple orchards look healthy and have made a 
good growth this summer. There were a great many young orchards 
set in this county last spring. 

The Oregon Canning Factory is now owned by George Anderson 
& Son, and they are indeed the right men in the right place. They 
manage it so itis a profitable investment for them, and the following 
statement from D. C. Anderson, one of the firm and book-keeper, will 
show that it is a great benefit to the county, and especially to those in 
the inmediate neighborhood of the factory: 


OreEGON, Mo., Nov. 12, 1892. 
Mr. Wn. Bropseck, Oregon, Mo.: 


Dear Sir—Enclosed please tind statement a8 per your request. 


Pal GLOTiC OEMs aereiterccesloiciete = wieielers accra eieieiees Batetclnlorelciohereveieretotevsronnretoeleren $2,721 48 
Pai deior TOMAtOes: cashremc sce saa. Ae oaieonietechesisteleiciaxs/ se Hine eis crenelew ene oe 2,211 96 
WAT OUFOLT WAGES! so cccsere co cyote ce areaicld sieicleisia=aicistale, aeleiojersveletsl sfarsis « leteve Soren 3,206 S7 
Manager’s salary, repairs and incidental expenses paid to resident 
DALties' s,s cdc sink Gicdio dros we sieis eola pe eecetalei sie wile]s Sree alee Ties ls weil roeseeletens 1,936 25 
Totaled NM okt NatG dee tet Rie tae «C2 Ss "$10,076 56 


This includes estimated cost of freighting to Forest City, but does not include 


any money paid to parties outside of county. 
Very respectfully yours, 


OREGON CANNING Co., 
Per 1). C. ANDERSON. 

They canned this fall 145,000 cans of corn, 111,000 cans of toma- 
toes; all that have used say they are better than those last year; they 
are called for in many places, and at a much better price than they sold 
last year. 

J. R. Linvill, the processor, thoroughly understands the business, 
and he sees that no unwholesome material goes in the cans. Mound 
City also has a canning factory which has done good work this fall. 
Holt county is favored with two canning factories. 
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Before Holt county had these plants tomatoes and sugar corn did 
not bring any revenue outside of the county. Now they bring thou- 
sands of dollars from other states, besides keeping at home many 
thousand dollars that we used to send to other states for these same 
goods. 

This also gives employment to many of our home citizens. These 
canned goods last year were considered by all that handled them as 
good as any canned east or anywhere. This shows that the soil of 
Missouri will produce as good quality of sugar corn and tomatoes as 
any other state. Then why not have more of these plants in our own 
state, and give employment to our people and bring in money in place 
of sending it out. We can raise as many bushels to the acre with the 
same or less labor as any other state. 

As you will see above, they closed on the 29th of October this 
| year—last year canning on the 16th. On the 7th of November my 
wife brought in a handful of beautiful red roses she gathered in the 
yard. The peach, apple and cherry leaves on the 7th of November 
were all green and fresh. 

I am sorry I can’t send you some nice apples. I don’t know of 
any in this neighborhood that would do. 

I am very sorry I can’t be with you at Carthage, knowing you will 


have, as usual, a good meeting. 
Very respectfully, 


Wm. BRODBECK. 


HOWARD COUNTY. 


GLASGOW, Mo., December 1, 1892. 
Mr. L. A. GOODMAN, Sec’y Missouri Horticultural Society, Westport, Mo.: 

DEAR StR—In reply tv yours asking for a description of this part 
of the State, viz., Glasgow, Howard county, Missouri, I will only say a 
few words, and if any one will take the trouble of coming here to see 
for themselves, they will verify what I say. 

We have here, in the immediate vicinity of Glasgow, a soil that is 
unexcelled for the growing of all kinds of fruit and vegetables, or any- 
thing else, being of the loess formation along the Missouri river. It is 
a sandy loam, with a porous subsoil, inexhaustible in fertility, never 
too wet or too dry to bring a crop. When well cuitivated. it never 
lacks for moisture. There is no better soil in the State for gardening 
and fruit-growing. Improved farms can be bought at from $15 to $60 
per acre. 
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Churches of all denominations and schools, good railroad facilities 
and everything needed for the welfare and prosperity of the people. 
I look for this to be one of the garden spots of the great State of 
Missouri, and I hope that parties seeking homes, who may chance to 
reau this article, will take time to examine our soil while passing 
through our State. I have no land to sell, am in no real-estate busi: 
ness, but will take pleasure in answering any letters of inquiry. 

Respectfully, 
H. SCHNELL, 
Fruit and Market Garden. 


MADISON COUNTY. 


Madison county is situated 104 miles south of St. Louis and 30 miles 
west of the Mississippi river. Its surface is rough and broken with 
granite and porphyry hills, some of these rising 700 feet above level 
of St. Francois river. On the south the Ozark mountains encircle the 
rich valleys and bottom lands, very productive of corn, wheat, oats, 
barley and grasses. The hilly and rolling lands, besides cereals and 
grasses, are eminently adapted to fruit-growing and vineyards. The 
soil along streams, mostly sandy loam, is as productive as any. Cattle- 
raising and sheep husbandry prove very remunerative. The county 
is very well watered. The Big St. Francis river on the west, Castor 
river on the east extend through it, as well as their numerous tributa- 
ries, which meander it. Springs of clear and limpid water are found 
everywhere, besides innumerable creeks. No prairie, but fine timber 
—yellow pine, walnut, oaks, etc. But few spots of same size contain 
such variety of minerals—silver, nickel, copper, bismuth, antimony, 
zine, lead, manganese, iron, arsenic and cobalt are found. Fortunes have 
been made, and new finds here and there come to light to reward the 
industrious hand. Mine La Motte Lead company, worked as early as 
1722, has produced annually over 1,000,000 pounds of lead, and our 
five-cent pieces are made from the nickel extracted therefrom. Kaolin, 
fire-clay, sandstone, limestone, grind and burrstone, yellow and red 
ochre, sulphur, silex, fluor and spar and marble abound. But the best 
of all in this county seems to be the remarkable adaptability to grow- 
ing pears, apples and grapes, besides every kind of small fruit. Cher- 
ries and quinces are equally at home. 

The woods are festooned with garlands of wild grapes. All kinds 
of grapes do well without protection. The pear-trees bear abundantly 
two years after setting, and apples never miss. Good fruit land can 
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be bought for $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. P. Gabriel and B. B. Cahoon 
each own a large portion of this land. During my 14 years’ residence 
in Fredericktown I have always seen pears, apples and grapes. 
Peaches are not so sure, yet every year here and there some may be 
foand, more or less. 

Now the question arises, where is your market? Fredericktown, 
the county seat, 2200 inhabitants, Mine LaMotte, 4 miles therefrom, and 
De Soto pay well enough. When the Iron Mountain railroad runs 
night trains, as it did before, I can put my fruit on the St. Louis mar- 
ket as early as its suburbs, who have to pay hundreds of dollars for 
an acre of land. 

What do trees cost, and where can they be bought? <Apple-trees 
true to name, two and three years old, can be bought in Frederick- 
town for 10 cents; pear-trees, 30 cents; plum, quinces, grapes and 
others can be had equally cheap. There are itinerant peddlers who, 
under the name of “ whole-root” grafted trees (a modern humbug ), sell 
in this county stunted, worthless stock unworthy the work of plant- 
ing it. 

The people of this county are well known for their hospitality and 
kindness, and are the most tolerant to be found anywhere. We have 
no poor-house. Fredericktown has a graded school nine months in 
the year, besides a Catholic school; churches of all denominations, 
several stores, two flour and grist-mills, wagon shops and saw-mills, 
planing mill, ete. A.. A. BLUMER. 


MILLER COUNTY. 


Miller county is in Central Missouri, about 30 miles southwest from 
Jefferson City. A branch of the Missouri Pacific railroad from Jefter- 
son City runs through the northwest part of the county, affording a 
good outlet to market; Eldon, Olean, West Aurora and Bagnell are 
all good shipping points. Good churches and schools abound—two 
acadamies in county. <A good live farmers’ club also in county. Con- 
sidering location and access to market, land is very cheap, and is well 
adapted to fruit-growing. In the past five years considerable progress 
has been made in this direction—a number of commercial orchards 
being planted out. Land is rolling, and along Osage river is broken; 
this class of land can be purchased very cheap, and there is consider- 
able acreage yet to be opened up; wood and ties are always market- 
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able; all kinds of fruit thrive, but the business is not very much 
developed. The cheapest and roughest land can, when away from the 
market towns, be bought for 50 cents per acre, while good land near 
towns with good improvements sells as high as $40 per acre, so that 
the buyer can generally be suited. With the exception of apples, very 
little green fruit is shipped out. At Oledn, a large canning factory was 
started in 1892, and although the fruit-crop was much below the average, 
did a good business. 

There is considerable prairie land in north and south portions of 
county, while the central is largely timber. There are good openings 
for enterprising men, and with care, the growing of fruits for market 
can be made remunerative, and the new-comer will meet with a hearty 
welcome. N. J. SHEPHERD. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Has many great inducements to offer to home-seekers, expressly so to 
fruit-growers. It is iocated about 70 miles west of St. Louis, border- 
ing the Missouri river on the north. The great Wabash railroad runs 
through the center of it from east to west, while the M., K. & E., now 
about completed, runs along the river bluffs along the southern boun- 
dary. Between these two railroads is some of the finest fruit land in 
the State. Most of it is yet in timber, though some very fine orchards 
can be found, especially so near Bluffton and Hugo. - Around Hugo 
the effects of a Horticultural Society can very plainly be seen. Nice 
thrifty orchards and strawberry fields can be seen in every direction, 
all of them receiving the best of care, though all of the owners, like 
the writer, had to commence at the very lowest round of the ladder, 
with neither means nor horticultural knowledge. For fruit-growers 
possessing these necessary qualifications there would certainly be 
great inducements here. In fact, that is just what the county needs 
to make it one of the best fruit counties in the State. Nearly all the 
fruits grow to perfection here, though peaches are a little uncertain. 
The shipping facilities are fine. We have good schools, churches and 
society. The county is out of debt. Good fruit land can be bought 
at from $5 to $40 per acre, according to improvements. A great por- 
tion of the southern part of the county cannot be beaten for raising 
stock and grain, especially so along the river and creek bottoms. The 
northern part of the county is mostly prairie, suitable for almost any 
kind of farming. FE. LIONBERGER. 
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FOR SEEKERS OF LAND TO GROW FRUIT. 


I am situated in the southwest corner of Montgomery county, Mo. 
The land is hilly or bluffy ; the highest, 500 feet above the river, unon 
which I started a fruit lot. Apples, pears, peaches, grapes and cher- 
ries flourish about as well as on any other lands in this latitude. 

There are little vales between these bluffs of rich farming land, 
and the hills are by no means poor. 

In an orchard planted 21 years ago, on a northern and western 
slope, we had this scarce season a full crop of apples, but not as per- 
fect as usual. This land had been cropped severely before I got it in 
possession, yet never got a load of manure. Since I have it some 
crops of clover have been plowed down. This shows that the land is 
good naturally. Of such land there are hundreds of acres that can 
be bought from $2 to $5 per acre; all of which will grow fruit. Some 
quite rocky, but none too much so for raising good fruit. Here we 
know nothing of black knot on plum and cherry trees; no rogse-bugs 
to cut our cherries. Peaches rarely killed when in blossom. 

‘A new railroad will be in running order along this side of the river 
in afew months. Schools are ordinary, and a new house just being 
furnished near here, for which I donated the land, will be used as a 
church also, and Sunday school to be allowed. Society is pretty much 
as we make it. Iam not what may be called a society man, and there- 
fore, will only say that I can tind all I need. 

The climate is healthy here; water good; wells easily dug to fresh 
water; well impregnated with lime. Hauling fruit to the river is nearly 
all down grade and easy. The Newtown Pippin that is so variable 
does splendid here. 

These are the facts regarding this region, and to save useless cor- 
respondence will state that I am no real estate agent, and have no land 
to sell. S. MILLER, 

Bluffton, Mo. 


OREGON COUNTY. 


This county is traversed by the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Mem- 
phis railroad, affording good mail, express and passenger rates north 
and south. 

Thayer, the principal town, has 1500 inhabitants; has a good brick 
’ school-house, with four normal-trained teachers; three churches, Bap- 
tist, Congregational and Methodist; society is good, with all the social 
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customs and organizations peculiar to a live northern town. Many fine 
people are settled here, while others from the north are coming to find 
a home in this land of mild winters, fine fruit and no malaria. 

Oregon county is in extreme south-central Missouri. There is no 
prairie lands; about two-thirds of the county broken and hilly—some 
very rocky—with narrow valleys, called “bottoms,” which are very 
productive. Some of the upland is comparatively free of rock, and 
yields fine crops when handled by competent farmers. 

All unimproved land is covered with timber—black and white oak, 
black-jack, hickory, elm, with many wild fruit-bearing shrubs. 

The streams are Eleven Points river and Warm Fork, There are 
many powerful springs and strange natural freaks, which may yet 
become popular health resorts. Being just east of Howell county, they 
are very similar in adaptability to fruit-growing. They have taken the 
blue ribbon at every fruit exhibit made at all the large fruit shows. 
We grow apples, peaches, pears, grapes, plums, cherries, apricots, 
strawberries, raspberries, Lucretia dewberries and other fruits to per- 
fection. It is hard to find a piece of ground on which alJl these fruits 
may not do well, but it is generally conceded that the higher the land, 
the better colored and firmer grained apples and peaches grow. A 
high northeast slope is better for peaches than any other. Our market 
for berries and all fruits is unlimited. According to season or demand, 
we may ship north or south. The railroad has reduced express rates 
on fruit to Kansas City, from $2.50 per 100 pounds to $1.25, or one-half, 
in the past four years, and as business increases, we may expect other 
concessions. 

Our home market is good; so far, the demand for fruit, garden- 
stuff, eggs, butter and poultry is far in excess of the supply. 

Land may be bought at from 50 cents to $50 per acre, according 
to location and improvements. The cost of planting an orchard de- 
pends much on the management, amount of ground to be set, location, 
etc. A thousand acres costs much less per acre than a small orchard, 
probable cost ranging from $25 to $50 per acre to buy the land, clear, 
fence, break, set to trees and cultivate thoroughly up to bearing age. 
One-year-old trees are best, and should be procured from reliable 
parties. Plant very few varieties, such as do best here. Trees cost 
$40 to $75 per thousand. 

To prepare soil for orchard, use heavy breaking plow; put it into 
the ground as deep as possible; harrow thoroughly. Set apple trees 
25 feet apart each way on high land, and 30 to 32 feet on low ground. 
Cultivate as thoroughly each year as you would anyroot crop. Itisa ~ 
good plan to plant field in corn and work it thoroughly each way. The 
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stalks help to shade the young trees, and, as trees have deep roots and 
corn is a surface-feeder, they do not damage each other. Never allow 
the ground to become hard or matted with grass. The best net return 
I have had on berries was $125 per acre. Peaches net from $50 to 


$150 per acre, according to care and varieties. 
S. W. GILBERT. 


ANOTHER REPORT. 


The populatién of the city of Thayer is not less than 1500. It is 
a division point on the K. C., Ft. S. & M. R. R. Koshkonong is only a 
switch and flag station. The prospect for another railroad is good, to 
be built in the near future, from northeast by way of Alton, the county 
seat, and on to West Plains, in Howell county. 

On the north and northeast of Eleven Point river the timber con- 
sists mainly of heavy pine. Along this river are many large, fine 
bottom farms; also along Frederick and Warm Fork creeks are many 
very beautiful and rich farms. The streams are all stocked with 
numerous and fine fish. 

A great portion of the uplands in Oregon county is level and 
gently rolling, and the soil very fertile, while another portion is more 
rough and somewhat hilly. However, much of this hilly land is well 
adapted for farming purposes, while all is especially adapted for the 
raising of all kinds of fruit, wine-grapes and other berry kinds, or can 
be used as pasture land. About 70 per cent of the Oregon county 
land can be used for farming and fruit-raising. 

From a horticultural stand-point, Oregon county stands second to 
no other county on the southern slope of the Ozark mountains. The 
Big Red apple, the finest in the world—noted as the product of the 
Ozarks—can certainly be grown in Oregon county. Peaches, pears, 
plums, cherries, apricots and other fruits, the finest of grapes, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and dewberries are successfully 
raised. 

While it is true that fruit-raising in Oregon county has not yet 
been brought to the equal dimension of that of Howell county, it will 
follow just as rapidly as possible. There are several very old orchards 
in the county, some of which are 50 years old and are yet sound and 
healthy trees, some bearing as high as 40 to 50 bushels of apples to 
the tree. Mr. N. B. Allen, of Couch postoflice, showed me an old 
apple tree the other day that is about nine feet in circumference. 

Mr. S. W. Gilbert and Mr. C. Barnard of Thayer have both fine 
young orchards which begin to pay a good yearly income, and many 
others are planting out apple and peach orchards in the new scientific 
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manner, of which the managers and owners of the mammoth Olden 
fruit farm are the pioneer teachers, to whom the present and future 
fruit-growers all over Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas owe 
many, thanks and who deserve everlasting credit, as the Olden fruit 
farm is a free school for all new beginners in fruit culture. 

Oregon county contains about 20,000 acres of vacant government. 
land, of which the worst is suitable for fruit orchards, This land can 
either be homesteaded or cash entered at $1.25 per acre, and is fully 
as valuable for fruit-raising as fruit land in California that cannot be 
purchased for less than $50 to $100 per acre. Other uncultivated 
land can be bought at $2 to $5 per acre, of which a great portion is 
suitable for agricultural purposes or for orcharding. 

Partly improved farms of 160 acres can be bought at $5 to $10, 
and better improved $10 to $30 per acre. Every possible variety of 
field and garden products, such as corr, wheat, rye, oats, barley, millet, 
cotton, tobacco, sweet and Irish potatoes, and the very best qualities 
of vegetable products—the climate and soil being especially conducive 
to the fine qualities of all kinds of products. 

Oregon county is fairly well-watered by flowing streams and springs, 
and many ponds of lasting water can be found through the woods. 
Good well-water can be got at 20 to 60 feet deep. 

As in all the adjoining counties on southern slope of the Ozarks, 
the hill-sides of Oregon county are more or less covered with broken 
stone, and are mainly only on the surface, and not in the ground. 
However, the stony land is fully as productive as the land free from 
stone, and is best adapted for fruit orchards. 

Tame grasses of nearly every kind do well here, clover and timo- 
thy, and many other kinds for meadow and pasture are a perfect suc- 
cessin Oregon county. 

Home seekers are welcomed, and will find good homes for 
little money; and fruit-growers are especially invited to this county. 
Men with a capital of from $1000 to $5000 can invest their money 
nowhere else to better advantage, and to bring better interest for 
capital thus invested. The land is yet cheap, and at the same time no 
better in the world to raise profitable fruit orchards. To carry on 
mixed farming, there is no land in America where it can be done in so 
great variety as can be on the southern slope of the Ozarks, and no 
county excepted. 

Asin all other south central Missouri counties, Oregon has no 
prairie land within its borders. However, all this non-timbered country 
shows evidence of once having been a prairie country—most of the 
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timber having grown up inside of the past 60 years. Consequently, 
the trees are not very large yet, but thereis sufficient timber for fencing 
and building purposes; in many places there are spots of smaller or 
larger size where but little timber stands, which takes but little work 
to clear it. Yours truly, 

SawL KAUFMAN. 


THE PLATTE PURCHASE AS A FRUIT COUNTRY. 


What is known as the Platte Purchase in Missouri is that portion 
of the northwest part of the State comprising the counties of Atchison, 
Nodaway, Andrew, Holt, Buchanan and Platte. For richness of soil, 
natural drainage, excellent timber, and living streams of pure water, it 
is unexecelled by any tract of country of equal extent in the United 
States. Its principal streams, commencing on the east, are the Platte, 
One Hundred and Two, Nodaway, Tarkio and Nishnabotna rivers. 
Each of these streams have their sources in the State of Iowa, and 
running from north to south, empty into the Missouri river at various 
points along the western line. 

The Platte, with its principal tributary, the One Hundred and Two, 
runs full length along the eastern part, varying from five to twelve 
miles apart antil they form a junction southeast of St. Joseph. These 
streams, with their numerous tributaries of living water running 
through nearly every square mile of land, form a natural drainage 
seldom found in any portion of the west outside of mountain districts. 

The importance of this section of the State becomes still more 
apparent to the practical horticulturist when we consider that in no 
portion of itis there what is known as hard-pan under the soil, to 
prevent the roots of trees from penetrating deep into the earth. This 
is more especially the case in large portions of the Missouri bluff 
lands, extending for several miles back from the river bottoms, where 
the soil is estimated to average fifty feet in depth; also in the timber 
belts along the many streams. Even the prairie lands, owing to the 
absence of hard-pan, excellent natural drainage, together with unusual 
depth of alluvial soil, compare favorably with the best fruit lands in 
other portions of the Western states. 

Ail kinds of fruit except the peach that grow in this latitude, do 
well. The apple, which is the most important of the tree-bearing fruits, 
grows to perfection in size, color and flavor, and with a regularity of 
erops seldom found in any other portion of the United States. 
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Pears, plums and cherries all do well and pay well for the use of 
land and cost of raising them; but we are too far north to be success- 
ful in raising peaches. However, as the trees grow thriftily with us, 
and we can get at least one crop in three years, no orchard is con- 
sidered complete without a portion of it set to peaches. _ 

This country lies east and outside of the track of those high winds 
which are so fatal to fruit-raising in all that great region beginning fifty 
miles west of the Missouri river and extending to the Rocky mountains. 
The writer has lived in or has been personally acquainted with the 
Platte purchase since 1857, and during that time has not known a single 
instance where the fruit was blown from the trees or materially dam- 
aged by high winds. 

Our strawberries, raspberries, blackberries and grapes are shipped 
to all the leading cities of the West, and enter into competition in the 
market with the fruit from all other portions of the country, and com- 
mand the highest prices for the season. 

Our small fruits are raised as cheaply, and they yield as abund- 
antly to the area planted as anywhere, and with a regularity of crop 
unsurpassed. 

Oar railroad lines are ample. They bring us in direct communica- 
tion with the outside world in all directions. Whatis needed here at 
present more than anything else is more fruit, so that it will pay the 
railroads to put special cars on passenger trains for carrying small 
fruits to market, thereby saving to the grower the extra expense of 
expressing. More fruit will also induce capital to erect factories at 
various points to work up that part of the crop which otherwise goes 
to waste. 

I will say in conclusion that as fruit-raising becomes more and 
more a specialty, the crops are more certain and the returns more sat- 
isfactory. G. W. NESBITT. 


PUTNAM COUNTY. 


POWERSVILLE, Mo., Nov. 2, 1892. 

I herewith send you my report for Putnam county: 

Putnam county is about half and half prairie and timbered land; 
east part mostly timbered; limestone and clay soil, underlaid with 
coal; west part mostly prairie, with timber along the streams; very 
fair alluvial soil. 

Chariton river is east boundary line; all the east slopes in county 
are adapted to winter wheat, with satisfactory yield. This is a fine blue- 
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grass region; in fact, most all grasses do well here; corn does well 
here. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway runs across west end of 
county, down valley of Medicine creek; Powersville and Lucerne are 
thriving towns on this line. 

Burlington & Quincy railway runs across the center of county ina 
northeast and southwest direction, passing through Mendota, 2 mining 
town of no mean importance; then Howland, a neat little village; then 
Unionville, the county seat, which has had an unprecedented growth 
the last several years; then Lemon, a beautiful prairie town. 

Most all small fruits do well here. This county is very well 
adapted to raising apples of the hardy varieties. Many car-ioads have 
been shipped from here the last few years. Sour cherries do exceed- 
ingly well. Society good here; nearly a dozen churches are repre- 
sented here; schools unexcelled, taxes low, people all prosperous and 
in good cheer. 

Land rates from $10 to $50 per acre, according to improvements 

\ and location, though several fairly weli improved farms can be bought 
“for $20 to $25 per acre ; but price of real estate carries a steady annual 
rise. 

Shipping facilities good. Apple trees sell at {ome nurseries for 
10 to 124 cents; peddlers sell for 15 to 25 cents. 

Most soil for orchards can be put in good order with plow and 
harrow, though some ground would be better for tiling. The high land 
and northeast slopes are the best for orchards. 


Home-seekers are welcomed here. 
Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES T. Scor’, 
Resident here 36 years. 


WORTH COUNTY. 


To the home-seekers: I would advise you to see little Worth 
county, Missouri, before you locate. 

Worth county is the third county from the Missouri river, and 
borders on the State of Iowa; is 21 miles east and west, and a little 
over 13 miles north and south. The land of the county is what would 
be termed rolling; there are four streams that cross the county from 
north to south, and of course there is considerable level land along 
the streams. 

I suppose that about one-tenth of the land of the county is timber, 
consisting of four or five varieties of oak, also black walnut, two 
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kinds of elm, hickory, hackberry, cottonwood, linn or bass wood and 
some few other kinds. 

We have two railroads in the county, one running through west 
side of the county, the other running from Mt. Ayer, Iowa, to Grant 
City, the county seat. 

We have seven towns in the county. Grant Cityisa fine business 
town; there is more business done there than there is at some towns 
in the surrounding counties of twice the population. Grant has about. 
1500 inhabitants; it has more fine brick business houses than any town 
in the surrounding country of the same size. There is a good graded 
school, a good flouring-mill, two banks, two hardware stores, fourteen 
dry-goods, groceries and drug-stores in the town, and four good church 
buildings, enough for this place. 

We have 56 public school buildings in the county, 20 church 
houses and not a saloon in the county, and our county is the banner 
county for Sunday-schools and Sunday-school scholars. We have the 
most Sunday-school scholars of any county in the State to the popu- 
lation, and a great many of our districts have nine months’ school in 
the year, with a levy of 40 cents on the $100 valuation. Onur railroads. 
are reasonable in their freight charges. 

Our lands are adapted to all the grains and cereals grown in this. 
climate, but our Jands are extra good for the different kinds of grass. 
And as for fruit, our county is splendid for cherries and all the different 
small fruits, and apples have beena great success here on nearly all 
kinds of land until this year, and this year they are almost an entire 
failure. There are some orchards that in 1890 paid over $100 per acre. 
Peaches used to bear about two years out of every five, but of late 
years have not done that well, yet I would advise the planting of peach 
trees to some extent. 

Pears do tolerably well, especially the Kiefer. Plums in some 
localities do well. The planting of orchards does not cost so high as 
in some localities, as the ground is easily worked, and I think the cost 
of planting one acre of trees would not be more than $15, including 
cost of trees, as the trees will cost from 10 to 15 cents per tree. Land 
is worth from $10 to $15 peracre unimproved, from $15 to $35 improved, 
owing to the improvements. 

Those looking for cheap homes in a country where you can raise 
almost anything in the way of grain, fruit, grass and vegetables grown 
in this climate, and where law and order prevail, are cordially invited to 
come and see and be convinced that we have not overdrawn the picture. 

TERRY DAVIDSON. 
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J.C. EVANS, PRESIDENT, HARLEM. D. L. HALL, Secrerary, Kansas City. 


SECRETARY'S NOTE, 


This *‘ lost report’? has been found through the labor and investigation of Hon. 
H. Strother of Sedalia, and through his kindness [ am able to make the following 
report. 

This report was taken from the columns of the Sedalia Bazoo, and the thanks 
of our Society are hereby tendered to that paper for its preservation. 

A complete file of our reports is now in the hands of only two persons in the 
State, F. A. Sampson and H. Strother of Sedalia. If any person finds or knows of 
the existence of any old reports, the Secretary would be glad to get them. A 
pamphlet edition of this report will be issued, and sent to those wishing to keep 
a file of them. L. A. GoopMAN, Secretary. 


THE LOST IS FOUND. 


Epriror Rurat Wortp: The Missouri State Horticultural Society not having 
a complete file of the reports of its own annual meetings, several of its members 
have been searching for years for the missing reports. Mr. L. A. Goodman, of 
Westport, Secretary of the Society, and Mr. F. A. Sampson, of Sedalia, had suc- 
ceeded in finding the reports of every meeting except the 19th annual meeting. 

Meeting with friend Blake, of the ‘Rural World,” a few weeks ago, I asked 
him to look over the files of your valuable paper for December, 1877, and January, 
1878, and see if he could not find a record of this lost meeting. This he promised 
to do, and while in Sedalia. attending the dairy meeting, he informed me that he 
had found a notice in your paper that the Horticultural Society would hold its 
annual meeting in Sedalia during January, 1878. ‘This good news, of course, glad- 
dened my heart, and made me think that much more of Bro. Blake and Colman’s 
‘*Rural World.” {fat once stepped into the office of that veteran newspaper man, 
J. West Goodwin, editor and proprietor of the ‘*‘ Bazoo,” and told him what I 
wanted. He replied that of course he could furnish me with a full account of the 
meeting, that the ‘‘ Bazoo”’ had always published full accounts of everything that 
had taken place in these parts, and he at once dropped his pen and scissors and into 
the old files we went. Sure enough, there we found about six columns of his paper 
filled withthe proceedings of this meeting, which was held on January 29, 30 and 
31,1878. J.C. Evans, of Harlem, Mo., President, and D. L. Hall, of Kansas City, 
Secretary. This was an interesting meeting. How could it have been otherwise 
with such men as Hon. N. J. Colman, Judge A. Krekel, Maj. Z. S. Ragan, George 
Husmann, Wm. Stark and President Evans in attendance? 

An essay by Dr. John A. Warder, President Ohio State Horticultural Society, 
on ‘‘ Forestry,” was read ; also an essay on ** Peach Culture’ by Geo. Hussmann, 
and an address by Judge Krekel on ‘‘ Home Adornment.” The President’s ad- 
dress is strong and to the point. Interesting discussions were had on small fruit 
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culture, apple culture and best varieties, peach culture and best varieties, pear 
culture and blight. President J. C. Evans gave his experience in the culture, 
gathering, packing and shipping of fruit. A splendid display of apples was exhib- 
ited. The following officers were elected for the following year: President, N. J. 
Colman, St. Louis; Secretary, D. L. Hall, Kansas City; Treasurer, J. C. Evans, 
Harlem ; and 13 Vice-Presidents, one for each Congressional district, and Jefferson 
City was selected as the next place of meeting. We now have a record of every 
annual meeting held by this Society since its organization in 1859. 


SOME ERRORS CORRECTED. 

At the 30th annual meeting of the society, held at Boonville on the 6th to 8th 
of December, 1887, President J. C. Evans,in speaking of the history of the society, 
is quoted as saying: ‘*‘ There was a State Horticultural Society before the war. 
During the war it was suspended. Immediately after the war it was reorgan- 
ized.’’ (See 30th Horticultural Report, page 111.) This Society was never sus- 
pended, but held regular annual meetings during the war as well as since, and 
published reports of each meeting ( with the possible exception of the 19th) in 
either book or pamphlet form, or in conjunction with the report of the State Board 
of Agriculture. (See History and Publications of the State Horticultural Society 
by F. A. Sampson, in 33d Horticultural Report, pages 437 to 449.) 

The writer has in his library every printed report of this Society except two, 
and he is searching the State over for them. A full set of these reports make a 
horticultural library that any Missourian should feel proud of. 

Again, President Evans, at the 32d annual meeting of this Society, held at 
Lebanon on Dec. 4-6, 1889, in speaking of the Missouri Valley Society, is quoted 
ag saying: ‘‘I might say that the State Society is an outgrowth of the old Mis- 
souri Society.’’ (See 32d Horticultural Report, page 290.) This could not be, for 
the State Society was organized in 1859, and the ‘‘Old Missouri,’’ or Missouri Vali- 
ley Society, was organized in 1868. (See History of Missouri Valley Society, by 
Maj. Z. S. Ragan, in 26th Horticultural Report, page 329.) 

We hope Secretary Goodman will have the full proceedings of the ‘‘lost meet- 
ing’ published, also the proceedings of the 15th and 25th annual meetings repub- - 
lished, as we know of but two copies of the 15th report and of only one of the 25th 
report. 

HENRY STROTHER, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT SEDALIA. 


JANUARY 29, 1878. 


Missouri State Horticultural Society met in White’s hall this 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Present—J. C. Evans, President, of Harlem, Clay county. 

Geo. Husmann, Sedalia, Vice-President. 

D. L. Hall, Kansas City, Mo., Secretary. 

Z. S. Ragan, Independence. 

W. Slocum, Kansas City. 

N. J. Colman, St. Louis, and about fifteen others. 

The meeting was called to order by J. C. Evans, President. 

Mr. Geo. Husmann welcomed the Society to Sedalia. 

The following program was adopted: 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1. Apple Culture. 
2. Essay on Peach Culture, by Geo. Husmann. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Objects and Wants of the State Horticultural Society of Missouri. 


TO-MORROW MORNING. 


1. Essay by Dr. Jno. A. Warder, President Ohio State Horticul- 
tural Society, on Forestry. 
To be followed by discussion on Pear and Plum Culture. 


TO-MORROW AFTERNOON. 


Election of officers and miscellaneous business. 


TO-MORROW EVENING. 
Address by Judge Krekel, of Jefferson City, on Home Adornment. 
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MORNING SESSION. 


Small fruit culture—Col. Colman said it was a great mistake in 
farmers only planting apples and peaches. Small fruits were more 
valuable than anything else to a family. Many think it hard to raise 
strawberries; it is not so, as it is as simple as raising potatoes, and 
large crops can be raised with little labor. Keep the weeds down, and 
in winter cover with straw—not for extreme cold, but to keep off the 
winter sun. 

Wilson’s Albany is the best of all for family or market. Capt. 
Jack was referred to, but this variety is new yet; his experience with 
it was very favorable; it was a little later. 

Houghton’s Seedling gooseberry bore immense crops. Currants 
did well on a northern slope, or when heavily mulched. Of raspber- 
ries, the Miami or Mammoth Cluster was the best, very productive and 
invaluable to the farmer. 

The Lawton blackberry was easily raised and generally profitable, 
as well as the most productive for market. The Kittatinny was the best. 
bearer and finest flavor. It grew in hedge rows. After the second 
season mulch heavily, then don’t cultivate any more. 

Col. Colman said he had found grapes a failure with him on the 
Mississippi bluffs for five years. He was putting out a new vineyard, 
and expected four or five crops before the rot strikes them. Every 
farmer should plant at least a few vines; they will live as long as he 
does, and perhaps as long as the family. 

Mr. Slocum found the culture of small fraits, particularly rasp- 
berries, very profitable and pleasant. He described his manner of 
cultivating them. 

Of strawberries he considered Wilson’s Albany the best. 

He found the Lawton blackberry no good, and plowed itup. Had 
three or four good crops of Kittatinny, but they had the rust now and 
he feared its effects. He tried to eradicate it, but thought his ground 
was too rich. 

His grapes yielded a poor crop last year, the insects causing the 
berries to fall off. He gave instances of failures and their causes, and 
why they did not fail at Kelley’s Island. Catawba does well on the 
original vine in North Carolina on the Catawba river. He asked, are 
we not doing wrong in pruning so closely? He thinks the fungus 
takes hold because of our manner of close pruning. Young vineyards 
do well, old ones fail. He obtained five or six crops before his vine- 
yard commenced to fail. His vines were mostly Concord. 
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Mr. Husmann said that the Captain Jack strawberry was his favor- 
ite. It was more uniform in size, a better bearer and more profitable. 

The Turner raspberry he found very good. It was hardy, a good 
bearer, carried well, and sold for thirty-five cents a quart. Mammoth 
Cluster, twenty cents. The Lawton blackberry was tender, the Kitta- 
tinny also; but when they do produce they bring good prices. 

He believed in particular varieties of grapes for particular locali- 
ties. About pruning he had no fixed rules; they needed different 
treatment in different years. He gave his ideas about the causes of 
prevalent diseases. Every plant extracts from the soil certain qualities 
necessary to its perfection; when these properties are exhausted in the 
soil, the plant must fail. Hence we must find out what is needed and 
renew it, etc. 

Adjourned until 1:50 p. m. 

The Society met at the appointed hour this afternoon. 

A splendid display of apples was exhibited. 

As our reporter left the hall Col. Colman had the floor. 

A number of members are expected on the evening trains. 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Called to order at 2 p. m. 
DISCUSSION OF APPLE. 


Mr. Evans has been 14 years making an orchard; some reverses, 
but considerable success; has 6000 trees and has tried 75 varieties ; 
now plants more than one-half Ben Davis; expects to plant 2000 next 
year, and will plant all Ben Davis; it is the most profitable. Next 
best, the Janet; not so good as some, but a regular bearer, and will 
always sell fora good price. The Winesap is not desirable of late 
years; scabs badly, and is very hard to make an orchard. Have 
entirely dropped the White Winter Permain; scabs too badly; no good 
crop for five years. Huntsman’s Favorite promises well. Smith’s 
Cider scabs and blights, and does not keep well for a winter apple. 
Lawver gives good satisfaction in my neighborhood (Clay county), 
where it first originated, and promises very well; those trees that are 
in bearing are good, regular bearers. McAfee does not do well of late 
years. Lawver is a fine-looking apple, keeps till March or April, and 
is of fair quality. The finest looking pile of apples I ever saw was a lot 
of Lawvers, about 14 bushels from the original tree, in April. 
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Would plow an orchard at least oncea year. Let it grow in weeds, 
in buckwheat or clover, but be sure and plow it once a year. Until it 
gets to bearing, the best crop to grow in an orchard is corn. Plant 21 
feet apart; plant in spring. Had some trouble from insects; keep 
hogs in the orchard, and plow late—after the ground freezes, if possi- 
ble. Has gradually come to the conclusion that no pruning is neces- 
sary, except to keep the tree in shape; tops about four to five feet 
high; prune at any time. 

For winter market, pick early; the early picked apples will keep 
the longest. Do not put my fruit in barrels until wanted for sale; put 
them direct from the orchard to the cellar, except the early picked. 
Keep the light away from the apples as much as possible. ; 

Ragan considers apples the most valuable fruit we have—interests 
more peopie than any other fruit. What we want is an apple with good 
eating qualities, equal in all other respects to the Ben Davis. No easy 
matter to introduce new varieties. Had Ben Davis in bearing twenty- 
five years ago; was well thought of then, but is only now coming into 
general use. The best apples, however, have too much saccharine 
matter to be long keepers. Would not set any Ben Davis if setting 
2000 trees, but would plant all Clayton: that is, if confined to one 
variety, which, however, { do not recommend. Clayton originated in 
Indiana fifty years since: good size, color, flavor, and will keep until 
July, and is in its prime in April. Gave description of original tree of 
Clayton, and would also set Grimes Golden—good early winter apples 
—some Northern Spy, some Baldwin, some Ben Davis. Would not 
entirely discard the Janet; is a profitable apple, and often bears when 
others miss. Does not agree with Pres. Evans in planting only one 
variety. Thinks well of the Lawver and Huntsman’s Favorite, but 
has not yet fully tested them. Red apples will bear handling much 
better than yellow ones; will not show bruises so much. Have been 
troubled but little with codlin moth. Cultivate my orchard until it 
comes in bearing; then put in ciover,and keep in such fix that we can 
turn our hogsin. If the trees get checked in their growth, plow it up 
and then seed down again; must keep the ground up in fertility ; would 
not put corn in orchard at any time; it exhausts the ground too much, 
and makes harbor for rabbits, ete. The rabbits annoy me some; tie 
up my small trees each fall. Pick my fruit and sort and put at once 
into barrels, headed up; place in open shed until cold weather makes 
it necessary to put in cellar; it makes less handling, and consequently 
less bruises. The earlier picked the longer they keep, but the later 
picked the better quality. Pack apples tight enough so no apples can 
move. 
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Mr. Colman differs in regard to orchard crop; thinks corn the 
best crop to raise in an orchard until bearing; does not exhaust the 
soilas much as potatoes. Corn protects the trees by shading them 
from the sun. The object of a commercial orchard is to make money ; 
therefore believe in the Ben Davis. It will pay $2 where any other 
apple will $1 for the first 12 years; thinks the best way to handle fruit 
is to pick direct into barrels, as Maj. Ragan does. Wright’s Janet, a 
good variety, described by Mr. Warder, a good apple, but little known; 
in quality, keepi.g and regular even bearer, it is unsurpassed ; an apple 
of French origin. 

Mr. Husmann has handled a good many apples this fall, and has 
made eareful observations ; should not contine ourselves to one or two 
varieties, even if profitable; would have both yellow and red apples. 
Jonathan, a very handsome apple and of excellent quality; Grimes’ 
Golden, also a good apple, and will, if uniformly successful, be valua- 
ble. Yellow Belleflower does not do well anywhere. Huntsman’s 
Favorite grows well in all situations where I have seen it. Mr. Young 
has 1500 trees; has seen his crop; finest he ever saw; uniform in size; 
handsome and tempting; bears young; saw little or no scab on any of 
them. The Pryors Red, very fine through this section; has seen trees 
with 15 or 20 barrels on; does not bear early, but in quality is equal to 
any other apple. Newtown Pippin has scabbed everywhere this season ; 
thinks the scab is an evidence of exhaustion of certain elements of 
the soil. The scab prevails more in poorly-cultivated orchards than 
where they received proper attention. The Ben Davis is good every- 
where. There is no question about it being the best paying market 
variety, but the quality is not good enough for me. Lansingburg, or 
Rock apple, very handsome, uniform, large size, keeps very well, heavy, 
not good quality, but is very protitable. Willow Twig, fair crops. 

Cameron Pearmain, bears well, even in size, handsome, large, 
handles well, keeps well. 

Janet, don’t advise any one to plant for market, but 2 good family 
apple. 

White Pippin, good growing, fair appearance and productive, no 
seab and a splendid tree. 

Mr. Baldwin had an unfavorable opinion of it, but this season has 
been so good that he recommends it. 

Summer Apples——Mr. Ragan has the Early Harvest, Early Pen- 
nock, Maiden’s Blush, Red Astrachan and others; has realized $3 net 
and more, per barrel, than for these varieties; must have a succession 
of these fruits in order to keep up your trade. 

Mr. Husmanp agrees that a succession of fruits is a necessity. 
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Mr. Colman recommends Red Astrachan, Maiden’s Blush and 
Rambo for early and intermediate use. Yellow Belleflower also sells 
at the very highest price; then Ben Davis; then for latest, Willow 
Twig. 

Sweet Apples-—For family use, nothing is better, more nutritious 
or wholesome than baked sweet apples; also excellent for stock, and 
also for cider, apple butter, etc. Sweet June and Sweet Bough are 
very good, also the Talman Sweet bears well when old; Illinois Sweet 
is also good. 

Mr. Ragan also thinks baked apples a luxury; thinks Grimes’ 
Golden and the Baldwin the best; can’t sell sweet apples. 

Mr. Husmann: The Rambo is the best baking apple; prefer it to 
any cooking apple. 

Mr. Hall: Don’t want sweet apples. The Kennik, Codlin, Rambo 
and others are better than any sweet apple. 

Mr. Husmann: Sweet Janet is the best sweet apple for cooking 
that I know of. Can’t sell the Talman Sweet; it bears well. 

The following apples were on the table: From J.C. Evans, Har- 
lem, Mo.: Ben Davis, Winesap, Baldwin, Janet, Milam, Rome Beauty, 
Smith’s Cider, Pennsylvania Redstreak. 

From George Husmann, Sedalia, Mo.: Huntsman’s Favorite, Ben 
Davis, White Pippin. 

From Z. 8S. Ragan, Independence, Mo.: Clayton, Standard. 

From , Sedalia, Mo.: Huntsman’s Favorite, White Pippin. 

Adjourned to 7 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 7: 30. » 

An essay from George Husmann was read on peach culture. 

Mr. Stark thought the Early Beatrice is better than either the 
Amsden or Alexander and a little later. 

Mr. Ragan has fruited Early Rivers, but it don’t quite meet his 
expectations, and may do better when older. Early Crawford, Late Craw- 
ford, Smock’s Late Free, yellow peaches, brought the best price of any 
in my orchard this season, and seemed perfectly healthy. The seedling 
peaches with me suffered from curled leaf, while the budded varieties 
did not. 

Mr. Colman said peach culture in the St. Louis district has nearly 
died out. He is glad to learn that the prospects are better in Central 
Missouri. With his section very few peaches are raised. It don’t pay. 
It is impossible to raise good peaches with them on account of cureu- 
lio, and those who intend to make commercial peach-growing success- 
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ful must stop its ravages. They are also forestalled in the St. Louis 
market by Southern growers. He indorses Mr. Husmann’s system of 
pruning. Peach orchards are an exhaustive crop, and the ground must 
be devoted to peaches alone. Would head his trees from four to five 
feet high, so as to plow up to the trees, to allow better circulation of 
air and get higher-colored fruit. 

Dr. Hull, who was very successful, endeavored to have a white 
and yellow variety at all times on the market, so purchasers could take 
their choice; would also have a freestone variety at all times when pos- 
sible; have planted largely of Smock, Heath, Stedley and Solway, all 
late peaches. In protecting apple or peach from the borer, rabbits or 
mice, use building paper around the trees; can’t be too careful in 
packing; box upinthe orchard. The fruit must be picked at the right 
time. 

Mr. Husmann explained some points in the essay, and repeats that 
in this prairie country we must make low heads; we can get plenty of 
air, and are not troubled much with curculio. 

Mr. Ragan recommends starting tree-heads about three and a half 
to four feet high. 

Mr. Husmann gave the history of the Stedley and October Beauty, 
and warmly recommends them for late peaches. 

Mr. Brown holds up for low heads, and for the other points men- 
tioned by Mr. Husmann in his essay. The trees thus planted and 
trained are much less apt to split. Curculio is hardly noticeable here. 

Mr. Stark would branch trees according to location. He referred 
to a Delaware peach, a white free-stone, named the Silver Medal, 
which promises very well. Itis alate peach, about the same date as 
the Heath, and is of fine size. 

Mr. Ragan described two fine seedlings, ripening in October, from 
seed of the Smock Free. He thinks them promising. He also thinks 
the Smock a good market fruit. It is a good bearer and pays well. 

Mr. Slocum agreed with the essayist in the main, but would plant 
much closer together, say 12 to 15 feet. Curculio bothers him con- 
- siderable, and he believes jarring the tree the best remedy. 

Mr. Colman would set peach-trees 20 feet apart. 

Mr. Brown plants 15x20, running the close way east and west. 

The Foster, President, Miller’s Seedling, Early Louisa and other 
new peaches were mentioned and discussed in an informal manner. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 a. m. 
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SECOND DAY—MoRNING SESSION. 


The Society met at 10 o’clock. 
The President, J. C. Evans, of Clay county, then delivered the 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We have come together on this occasion for the 
purpose of holding the nineteenth annual session of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society. 

We have come, I trust, with feelings of sincere gratitude to the Giver of all 
things that our lives have been spared through another year, and that we are 
again permitted to exchange our ideas and views and take part in the discussion 
of questions relating to our calling. it is to be regretted that so few of the people 
of our State realize and appreciate the importance of this Society. Therefore, 
those who do take an interest in it should labor the more earnestly and zealously 
to build it up to that magnitude and importance which belong to it, until it wiil 
command the respect and engage the attention of all classes; for what class does 
not enjoy the fruits of our labor? What we need most is legislation. Our Legis- 
lature ought to appropriate at least one thousand dollars annually to the use and 
benefit of this Society. With that amount this Society could and would develop 
the horticultural resources of the State to a wonderful extent, thereby inviting 
immigration and capital, and increasing the revenue of the State to ten or twenty, 
or perhaps fifty times the amount appropriated. Our sister State of Kansas appro- 
priates annually, I believe, five thousand dollars to her State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and her people say no appropriation she makes returns to her treasury ‘o- 
liberally as this one. I therefore recommend that our claims be again presented, 
and that we continue to urge the matter until we have procured the desired legis- 
lation. 

I believe the interests of this Society might be better promoted by giving 
more attention to that branch called farm horticnlture. Every farmer is a horti- 
culturist to a certain extent, and ought to be interested in our discussions, pro- 
vided we take up such questioas as in their nature would interest them. 

Horticulture is but the more refined part of agriculture, and when farmers are 
made to realize that it isa part of their calling or profession, they will take an inter- 
est init at once and become members of our Society, meet with us and help us to. 
make it worthy of the name it bears. We need all the aid and encouragement we 
can get, especially just now, amid these threatening times, and with an entirely 
exhausted treasury. So let us resolve that we will, during this meeting, use our 
best endeavors to do all the good we can. Let our questions be those of the most 
importance, our discussions brief and to the point, and harmony prevail. 


The Treasurer’s report was then received and read. 

An essay upon forestry, by Dr. Jno. A. Warder, of Ohio, was read. 
It was an interesting and able treatise, and we regret we have not space 
for its publication. 

A general discussion on Forestry followed, and the subject was 
referred to a committee, consisting of Judge A. Krekel, Col. N. J, 
Colman and Maj. Z. S. Ragan, to report at the afternoon session. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Jno. A. Warder was unanimously adopted. 

Adjourned until 1 p. m.. 
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The Society met yesterday afternoon, and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 


President—N. J. Colman of St. Louis. 
Vice-Presidents—Ist district—Henry Mitchell, St. Louis. 
2d district—T. Mudd, Kirkwood, 

3a district—Jacob Rhodes, Bridgeton. 

4th district—H. W. Wilson, Cape Girardeau. 
5th district—W. S. Jewett, Crystal City. 

6th district—M. J. Roundtree, Springfield. 
7th district—George Husmann, Sedalia. 

Sth district—Major Ragan, Independence. 
9th district—Jacob Modinger, St. Joseph. 
10th district—-W. H. Miller, Chillicothe. 

llth district—S. M. Tracy, Columbia. 

12th district—J. Hawkins, Hannibal. 

13th district—Wm. Stark, Louisiana. 
Secretary—D. L. Hall, Kansas City. 
Treasurer—J. C. Evans, Harlem. 


The pear culture and blight were then discussed. 

In the evening, Judge Krekel delivered an interesting essay on 
“Home Adornment.” 

After short speeches, the Society selected Jefferson City as the 
next place of meeting, and adjourned. 

It was decided to ask the Legislature for a small appropriation of 
$1000. It should certainly be granted, as the work is one of incalcu- 
lable importance to the State. 


THE PEACH AND ITS CULTURE. 


[ Address of Mr. Geo. Husmann before the Missouri Horticultural Society, 
delivered Wednesday, January 30, 1878. ] 

The summer and autumn of 1877 brought us a very abundant crop of this 
delicious fruit, and, as I consider it, in its general utility and commercial impor- 
tance, only secondary to the apple, while far superior in beauty and lusciousness, 
a few remarks about its culture, and especially about the most sure and profitable 
varieties, may not be out of place by one who has followed its culture nearly a life- 
time. 

SELECTION OF GROUND FOR A PEACH ORCHARD. 


Vhe most high and airy situations generally produce the surest crops, and L 
am inclined to think that a northern or northwestern slope is preferable, as it is 
not so often the extreme cold as the continued freezing and thawing on the south- 
ern slope which proves destructive to the buds in winter. The soil should be well 
drained and ag deeply plowed as possible before they are planted, as the peach is a 
deep-rooted tree, and will bring its best fruit only when the trees are kept in a 
healthy and uniform growing condition. 
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SELECTION OF TREES. 


Take medium-sized trees one year old from bud. My choice are straight 
stems four feet high. In planting, remove all the small side branches, cutting 
them smoothly close to the stem, and shorten the stem to three feet. When the 
buds push, remove all the lower ones, allowing only the four upper ones to grow, 
which will then push vigorously and forma nice, evenly-balanced head. The upper 
bud should be toward the south, as our prevailing winds come from there, and as 
the upper bud will always grow the most vigorously, the tree will balance better. 


DISTANCE IN PLANTING. 


Twenty feet apart, I think about the proper distance, though many will plant 
only 15 feet apart, while others give 25 feet. LI thinka medium course to be about 
right, and with the course of pruning, which I shall explain hereafter, they will 
have abundant room. 

: WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT. 

I think spring the best time, and have had good results from planting even in 
May, when the leaves had already started, but would not generally advise late 
planting. ‘he ground should, however, be in good working order, and I would 
rather delay in planting than plant when the ground is too wet to pulverize well. 
If the ground has been worked a uniform depth,it is not necessary to dig large 
holes. Do not, however, expose your trees. The roots should be kept moist while 
transplanting. Cut all bruised roots smoothly with a sharp knife, then dip your 
tree in water before setting, as this will make the earth adhere to the roots. Plant 
it, say an inch deeper than it stood in the nursery, spread the roots evenly to all 
sides, and then fill in with finely pulverized soil, working it with the fingers among 
the roots, leaning your tree, at least in this section, slightly toward the southwest. 
I would also always place the strongest side roots on that side, to counteraet our 
prevailing winds insummer. ‘Then throwa mulch of straw or grass, dead leaves, 
etc., over the surface, and if your trees have been sound and healthy you need 
fear no failures. 

WHAT VARIETIES TO PLANT. 

This is a very important consideration. We often hear our farmers say that 
it is of no use to plant budded trees; their buds are too tender, and only seedling 
peaches will bear anything forthem. This is a very erroneous view, but has its 
cause in the simple fact that too many of the most tender varieties have been 
recommended by unscrupulous tree peddlers, who carry beautiful plates of the 
most highly colored varieties, and recommend them to the planters regardless of 
their success. All our cultivated varieties originated from seed, and there is as 
great a difference between them as to hardiness as among any other seedlings. 
Among those unusually tender we may class the early and late Crawford’s Yellow. 
Rareripe, ete. Asa general thing I have found the yellow-fleshed peaches more 
tender than those of white flesh, though there are some exceptions even to this 
Tule, as I have found Morris’ White almost as tender as any with yellow flesh. It 
is self-evident that only the most hardy varieties should be planted, and the tender 
ones, no matter how good and beautiful they may be, should be discarded. 

Another most important point, as well in the commercial orchard as for simple 
family use, is to have a constant succession of the hardiest and best varieties, from 
the earliest to the latest. There should be no vacancy, and the public should be 
able to obtain fine peaches from the beginning of July to the middle of October. 
As a striking illustration, I will here state that there are, perhaps, more Hale’s 
Early raised in this neighborhood than any other cultivated variety. The natural 
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consequence was that the price of Hale’s came down to $1 per bushel about the 5th 
to 10th of August, while in a week after that time good peaches became scarce, and 
the few that were brought in readily commanded $2 per bushel. While, therefore, 
the earliest and latest will always command the highest prices, really fine peaches 
will always sell at remunerative prices, and the varieties coming in in August and 
September will make up for lower prices by greater and more uniform size, quality 
and quantity. The professional grower cannot keep a steady run of custom unless 
he can supply peaches during the whole season, and always of the best quality. 

The following list will give a complete succession, and with the exception of 
Early Rivers, have all been tried by me and found reliable and hardy, nearly as 
much so as common seedlings. [am aware that many object to Hale’s Early as 
rotting badly and having poor shipping qualities. This may be the case in many 
locations; here, however. it rots but very little, and as it is one of the hardiest, is 
very profitable. All are white-fleshed peaches. 

Early Rivers I have not tried personally, but as there is really a vacancy be- 
tween Amsden and Hale’s Karly which it promises to fill, as its bloom seems to be 
unusually hardy, and it is called the best and handsomest of Rivers’ three early 
peaches, [ place it second on the list, October Beauty isa new clingstone from the 
neighborhood of Brownsville, later than the Steadley, and as it has produced good 
crops for three seasons out of the last four, it may be safely put down as extra 
hardy, while its splendid quality and fine appearance will justly entitle it toa 
prominent place in every orchard: 

Amsden, Ist of July to 10th; Early Rivers, 10th of July to 20th; Hale’s 
Early, 20th of July to lst of August; Early Tillotson, lst of August to 10th; 
Moore’s Red, 10th of August to 20th; Royal George, 20th of August to Ist of Sep- 
tember; Old Mixon Cling, 20th of August to 1st of September; Old Mixon Free, 
Ist of September to 10th; Ward’s Late Free, 10th of September to 20th; Heath 
Cling, 20th of September to )st of October; Steadley, 25th of September to 10th of 
October ; October Beauty, 10th of October, but will keep until last of October. 


- AFTER-CULTIVATION AND PRUNING. 


The orchard should be well cultivated, especially during dry weather, and it 
is a very good plan to cultivate in corn or potatoes during the first two years, tak- 
ipg care, however, that the young trees are not damaged in plowing. Keep a 
sharp lookout for the peach-worm, and cut him out wherever found. But the 
main feature in peach-growing, on which, in my opinion, most of the success de- 
pends, is the annual heading-in and shortening of the branches, which will keep 
the trees ina compact, symmetrical shape. I go over the trees every winter and 
shorten in the main branches to about one half of the last season’s growth, thus 
keeping them in vigorous growing condition, and reducing the number of fruit 
buds. All the weak, small branches in the inside of the tree should also be cut out, 
especially where they interfere with and rub against each other ; also all the dead 
branches and twigs. This method will give less fruit in number, but as they grow 
80 much larger and more perfect, they will generally produce as many bushels and 
sell for double the price. It also prevents the breaking off of the limbs to a great 
extent, which we so often see in overloaded peach orchards. Severe heading-in 
is also about the only way to-save trees that have, been badly injured by an over- 
severe winter, as it concentrates all the forces of the tree. I have saved whole 
peach orchards by this course, which were considered completely ruined, after the 
cold winters of 1863-64, and also the terrible winter of 1855. 
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PICKING AND MARKETING THE FRUIT. 


If the heading-in process is followed systematically every year, it will not be 
necessary to thin the fruit much. It may, however, be considered asa rule that 
every peach, to develop well, should have six inches of space, and where they stil! 
crowd each other, thinning by hand when the fruit is about one-half inch in diam- 
eter will pay weli in the increased size and beauty of the fruit. 


PICKING AND PACKING FOR SHIPPING. 


The usual one-third bushel boxes are about the most convenient packages to 
ship in. For distant shipping, the fruit should be fall grown and well colored, 
but not soft. Grade your fruit well, packing none but large, fair specimens together. 
If you think the medium size will pay to ship, pack them in separate boxes so that 
allrun even size. Pack carefully by hand in dry weather, and lay them in the 
boxes, not throw or drop them, for the slightest bruise will show on the delicate 
skin of the peach. Pack as closely as you can, to prevent shaking, rather pressing 
the lid down in nailing, as they will open better with a few slight bruises by press- 
ing on the upper ones than if all can move orshake. ‘They should then at once be 
hauled in a spring wagon to the depot or express office and shipped immediately. 
Remember always that the price you obtain will mostiy depend upon the quality 
and perfect condition in which your fruit will reach the market for which it is 
intended, and that you cannot be too careful in handling and assorting it. 


FOR HOME MARKETS. 


These are always the best, if a sufficient quantity can be disposed of. For 
marketing immediately, the fruit can be riper than for shipping, though it should 
not be too soft. The best criterion is the color; if the green has disappeared. and 
the creamy white color takes its place, the peach is ripe enough to market; handle 
just as before stated, and place in wide shallow boxes or baskets; if a few leaves. 
are scattered between each layer, they will keep the fruit from touching and bruis- 
ing. and will also make it look more attractive by the contrast of green with the 
color of the fruit. Careful grading is also of great importance, and under no con- 
sideration should the small, imperfect fruit be marketed, either at home or abroad. 
A few scrubby, imperfect specimens are enough to spoil the sale of a whole box. 


FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


Asahome luxury, as an article of daily use, the peach is a favorite with 
almost every one. To be enjoyed and appreciated fully, it should ripen perfectly on 
the tree, and as no one can fally appreciate areally good peach who has not picked 
it fresh from the tree itself, every one who calls but a few rods of ground his own 
should plant a few peach trees, while there is no excuse whatever for the farmer 
who has abundant room, if he does pot plant enough to give his family all they 
want, with some to spare for his friends. ° 

A word in conclusion about the adaptability of this section to peach-growing. 
As long as I have lived in Pettis county, since the spring of 1872, in six seasons 
we have had but one entire failure of the peach crop. This was in 1873, after the 
severe winter of 1872-73. Wehave had three very abundant crops, in 1872, 1874 
and 1877, while there was about One-third of a crop generally in 1875 and 1876. 
Taking this as an average, it gives us three full crops and two partial crops in six 
seasons, certainly not bad compared with other sections of the State. As to the 
quality of the fruit, I will here say, without fear of successful contradiction, that L 
have never seen, nor ever expect to see, finer specimens of their respective kinds 
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than the Hale’s Early, Early Tillotson, Crawford’s Harly and Late, Morris’ Red, 
Old Mixon Cling and Free, and Heath Cling, than were grown in this neighbor- 
hood, and that under rather a slovenly culture too. We are singularly free from 
rot here, as well in peaches asin most other fruits, owing, I suppose, to our dry and 
pure atmosphere, and can grow Haile’s Karly in perfection, when it rots in a great 
many sections, and is condemned on that account. We have a good market here, 
as will be seen from a few examples. Mr. Hubbard, who has an orchard about a 
mile from town, told me but a few days ago that he had averaged $2 per bushel for 
all the peaches he sold last fall. Capt. Struger sold from an orchard within the 
city limits, and from about 40 to 50 trees of Hale’s Early, $168 worth of peaches 
within about two weeks. Mr Edward Brown sold some Amsden and Alexander 
peaches, grown on trees planted but the year before, at the rate of $6 per bushel. 
Good peaches, well handled, need never wait fora buyer; they will sell themselves 
on our fruit stands. 

I believe, therefore, in the peach here as a profitable market fruit, and, as an 
evidence of that belief, planted an orchard of them three years ago, to which [ 
have added every year, and if a kind Providence smiles on us next year and pro- 
tects the abundant prospect we now have, I hope to obtain substantial proofs, and 
will show the community what peach trees can do if well cared for. 


HOME. 


[An address delivered by Judge Arnold Krekel of Jefferson City before the 
State Horticultural Society at its meeting in Sedalia, January 31, 1878.] 

Garden, orchard and home are so near connected together that it cannot be 
improper to specially speak of home before a gathering of horticulturists. After 
family relations had once been established in the social organization, ties of affec- 
tion and obligations springing from them must have suggested ** Home” as a means 
of fostering the former and the better to discharge the latter. Influences cluster- 
ing around the family were, no doubt, influential in the establishment of individual 
property rights, and we thus have the two great factors (family, property) by 
which society has been trying to solve the problem of the race. The progress 
made has not at all times been smooth nor rapid. This has caused impatient 
reformers to suggest that the fault lay in the instruments employed, and there- 
upon proceeded to cast aside the family and sought to destroy individual rights of 
property. ‘The continuance of the race they propose to succeed by free and unre- 
strained intercourse, and maintain its well-being by holding property in common. 
This means total annihilation of the present order of things, and hence the efforts 
of communists and socialists to obliterate all vestiges of the past, even though it 
require the destruction of all accumulations and sayings. Such ideas have grown 
up, gained advocates and strength in over-populated countries, where vast accumu- 
lations of wealth in the hands of a few an@ abject poverty of the masses prevail. 

As a people, we are not suffering from over-population, but if suffering at all 
in this direction, rather from the want of it. Large accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of the few is observed with us, but poverty exists in exceptional cases only, 
and is usually in consequence of some fault of the sufferer. This accumulation of 
wealth is a source of irritation, if not of danger. Prudent legislation ought to 
take note of this, and see to it that there is nothing in its tendencies to aid still 
further such accumulation. J.egislative favors are usually bestowed at the expense 
of the community or its members, and if they are to be granted at all, let it be to 
the helpless, rather than the powerful. Mill, the great English economist, asa 
remedy, suggests limitations on the distribution of wealth, either by will or 
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otherwise, thus leaving the possessor to dispose of his accumulations as he chooses, 
but limiting the amount of gift to any one person. From this he expects gifts to 
the State, and for educational or charitable purposes. He also mentions the cutting 
off collaterals, in cases of distribution of property by law. ‘These suggestions, if 
carried into effect properly, would largely increase the number of owners of pro- 
perty. Home, being the. outgrowth of family relations and individual property 
rights, undertakes to cement both. It can have no place in the communistiec or 
social reform scheme spoken of. 

There would seem to be with us no need for an agitation even. But even in 
spite of this, it has come in terrible earnest, with the torch of the incendiary in its 
hand and the assassin in its train. The dangerous mania for ill-digested reforms 
Schiller, in his lay of ‘* Bell,’ has well delineated. He depicts the consequences 
of a departure from the course prescribed by law. After alluding to the various 
uses for which the bell is intended, he proceeds to describe it as the given signal 
for revolution, and speaks of the consequences in these words: 


Now all that’s sacred, men efface, 
And break all bounds of pious fear; 
Before the vice the virtue flies, 
And universal crime is law. 


Man fears the lion’s kingly tread, 
Man fears the tiger’s fangs of terror; 

But man himself is most to dread 
When mad with social error. 


This is by no means a fancy picture, as the French communists and their im- 
itators among us have shown. 

In a country with such vast undeveloped resources as our own, there can at 
most be a want of provision for bringing the laborer in contact with abundant and 
inviting fieldsof labor. This in due time will undoubtedly be attended to. Condi- 
tions such as we are suffering from at present, we cannot hope to escape in the 
future, The more prosperous a people, the oftener they occur, for it is prosperity 
which leads from the sober, frugal ways of industry to speculation, extravagance 
and idleness, the causes of our affliction. The remedy is neither in communism nor 
socialism, but in the proper carrying out the institutions under which we live. The 
underlying principle is not to look to the government as the leading agency of our 
well-being, but to the individual. It is here that modern agitators do the greatest 
harm by diverting attention from the cause of suffering, and the remedies, in rais- 
ing expectations which can never be realized, but tend to destroy the energies of 
the people. Notwithstanding these misdirected and vicious efforts, it is safe to 
assume that homes will be established and maintained in our country during our 
day and generation, and the making of them abundant will tend to moderate the 
agitation, and may convert the communist without a home to the opposite theory 
when he gets one. 

To aid in making homes abuodant, the public domain should, by law, be 
declared as held in trust for that purpose. “Prohibitions of all kinds, and the most 
stringent, should be adopted and enforced against the acquiring of any part of the 
public domain except for actual use and occupation, save and except perhaps for 
educational purposes. Grants already made—still within the control of the gov- 
ernment from any cause—should be made torevert to the public domain in all 
cases where it can be done without infringing on acquired rights. No extension 
of time or change of conditions upon which the grants may have been made should 
be indulged in for the purpose of preventing them to lapse. Exemption laws, 
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securing homes to the honest and industrious, should be favored. Lands beyond 
the quantity deemed necessary for a homestead not in actual use should be taxed 
at such a rate as will equalize the burden falling on those who inhabit and cultivate 
lands, and thereby increase the value of such as is unoccupied, thus equalizing 
burdens and benefits. While such laws are obviously just, there exists no consti- 
tutional objections to them. the laws of descent and distribution, as already 
pointed out, should be made to tend in the direction of subdivisions of land and 
of the securing of homes. - 

Many more suggestions might be made in the direction of making homes 
abundant, but I abstain because other branches of the subject invite consideration. 
And here, first, as to the means of securing a home, attention is specially directed 
to two things, as not only certain to secure it, but make it what it should be after 
it is secured. 


THREE OF NATURE’S MISSIONARIES. 


Children, birds and flowers: This trio is the loveliest one Nature 
affords, and is universally acknowledged to be such. How prone we 
are to accept all Nature’s gifts as a matter of course, and to take no 
heed until she curtails her lavish supplies or fails us in some particular, 
is not generally realized. Most important of this trio are children. 

We read, “A little child shall lead them ;” and this prophecy has 
been fulfilled in many ages, but so completely in none as in our own 
Nineteenth century. When we look at the tiny dimpled hand which 
lies so soft and yielding in our own, we little think of the magic power 
exerted by those bits of fingers as they grasp, with velvety touch ’tis. 
true, our heart-strings, and wield a more wonderful influence over us 
than any earthly power. Most of us can call to mind an instance where 
some hard, obdurate and selfish nature has been touched and softened 
by the innocent prattle of childhood. 

Tennyson recognized this potent influence when he wrote “ Dora ;” 
and drew more from reality than imagination, I fancy, when he pictured 
Farmer Allen as being vanquished and taken captive by William’s little 
son. 

When the tiny ones come tapping for admittance at the doors of 
our hearts, they not only ensconce themselves there but make room for 
all other helpless creatures. They enlarge and enrich our natures, 
giving us a deeper sympathy for our fellow-beings, a greater love for all 
children, a more tender feeling for all helpless creatures. Let us 
then be thankful for these greatest of nature’s missionaries, even if 
they be taken from us after a loan of a few years, for their gracious 
influence will be felt as long as life shall be given us. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


In your hearts are the birds and sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow ; 
But on mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 
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Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With the light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 


That to the world is children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O yechildren! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the-gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


And now let us listen to the birds; and while in your imagination 
you hear the glorious song of the nightingale and catch the clear notes 
of our pets, the canaries, not to mention that imitative singer the 
mocking bird, let me plead in favor of the feathered tribe. But first 
let the memory assist the eye to gaze upon the perfect symmetry, the 
harmony of color, the brilliant plumage of these, our little friends. 

The truth of the familiar quotation, “Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast,” has often been verified. Where can we find more 
delightful music than the melody which wells from the tiny throats of 
‘many birds besides those I have mentioned ? 

A wise and good Father has given them to us to exert a refining 
influence over us, to charm us with their sweet notes, and to inspire 
us by theirexample. Their cheerful patience in adversity is something 
to be copied by us. Think of the hundreds of little captives confined 
to the narrow limits of a cage for life, that gladden our lives daily by 
their sweet song. 


Hark! ’tis the thrush, undaunted, undeprest 
By twilignt premature of cloud and rain; 

Nor does that roaring wind deaden his strain 
Who carols thinking of his love and nest, 
And seems, a8 m9re incited, still more blest. 
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Now listen to Bryant’s apostrophe to a water-fowl : 


All day thy wings haye fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou’rt gone: the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Then, to be practical, birds are a helpmate to man in a way appre- 
ciated by the horticulturist: that is, their continual warfare against 
bugs, worms etc. “And the servant is worthy of his hire ;” so 
who can begrudge them a few cherries, or their portion of what they 
so industriously work to protect from the ravages of insects? Thou- 
sands of these innocents are offered up yearly to the Goddess of Fashion. 
Is it not time that members of the Horticultural Society plead with 
fashion’s votaries to spare their faithful allies ? 

And let us teach our boys to have a tender feeling for all of God’s 
living creatures, and stop the ruthless killing of our feathered mis- 
sionaries. 

Allow me to repeat some lines once before read in your Association. 


I USED TO KILL BIRDS. 
BY M. C. EDWARDS. 


J used to kill birds in my boyhood, 
Blue-birds and/robins and wrens; 

1 hunted them up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens. 


-I never thought it was sinful, 
I did it only for fun; 
And | had rare sport in the forest, 
With the wee little birds and my gun. 


But one clear dayin the spring-time 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 
Merrily singing and chirping, 
As happy as bird could be; 
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And raising my gunina twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true ; 
For a moment the little thing fluttered, 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


| followed it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow I found, 

Right close tq its nest full of young ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground ; 


Poor birdies! for food they were calling ; 
But now they could never be fed, 

For the kind mother bird who loved them, 
Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


[ picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 

That could never feed its dear young ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift wing ; 


And I made a firm vow in that moment, 

When my heart with such sorrow was stirred, 
That never again in my lifetime 

Would I shoot a poor innocent bird! 


And now Nature’s third missionary comes before our mental vision. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers 
That lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, 
A beauteous sisterhood ? 


The south wind searches for the flowers, 
Whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood 
And by the stream no more. 


Flowers come toa sin-sick world with their chaste loveliness to 
point upward toa sinless but forgiving Creator. They gladden our 
eyes with their delicate tints or magnificent coloring; delight our 
nostrils with their fragrance, and excite our wonder and admiration at 
the endless variety of form and color displayed by them. They are 
the graceful and appropriate medium by which we declare our pleasure 
at the happiness or good fortune of a friend; by the same sweet token 
we express our sympathy with him in times of trouble and sorrow. 
Flowers bedeck the blushing bride, and lie clasped in her pale hands 
when, after weary years ofttimes cheered by their beauty and fragrance, 
she rests undisturbed by the turmoil of life, and answers not the call 
of her loved ones. They festoon the halls of mirth, and soften the 
gloom of the house of death. They herald a birth; they cheer the 
weary pilgrim on his way to that land where flowers shall bloom in 
everlasting beauty, and in themselves furnish a familiar example of 
the resurrection. 
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They bring the voices we shall hear no more, 

W hose tones are sweetest music to our ears; 
They bring the hopes that faded one by one, 

Till naught was left to light our path but faith 
That we too, like the flowers, should spring to life, 

But not, like them, e’er fade again or die. 


From time immemorial, in almost every nation under the sun, 
flowers have been adopted as symbols, types and emblems of honor, 
affection and loyalty. 

The patriot’s crown was made of oak; the poet’s of bay; and the 
myrtle was wreathed into a garland of beauty. The olive branch has 
ever been the emblem of peace, and the ivy the emblem of Bacchus. 
The special flower of the Hindoois the marigold; that of the Assyrian, 
the spotless water-lily. The Egyptians have a keen appreciation of 
fragance, and find it in the delicate but heavily scented heliotrope. 

England’s national flower is the rose, and no student of history 
has failed to read with interest the description of the wars of the Roses, 
and join with Wordsworth in his rejoicing over the union of the houses 
of Lancaster and York, as expressed in these lines: 


Both roses flourish, red and white, 

In love and sisterly delight; 

The two that were at strife are blended, Ss 
And all old troubles now are ended. 


The fleur de lis adorns the royal banner of France; but the 
almond-eyed Chinese delights in the chrysanthemum. The emblem of 
Scotland is the thistle, and that of Ireland the shamrock; while the 
stately golden-rod bids fair to be the national flower of our own beloved 
country. 

How often the sight of some loved flower takes us back in imagi- 
nation to the old country garden which was the grandmother’s delight ; 
or its fragrant breath reminds us of a joyous past; perhaps it speaks 
of some loved one who has been laid to rest—a silent link between us 
and the beautiful beyond. 

Knowing the gentle influence which flowers have over us, let us 
endeavor to send these fragile yet potent missionaries to all our fellow- 
creatures who are deprived of them. The delicate floweret will, per- 
chance, touch a tender chord in some rough nature, the very existence 
of which is unsuspected. 

Think what pleasure flowers bring to those who, in the continuous 
pursuit of bread, have no time to pluck them for themselves; and 
imagine, you who do not know, how flowers are prized by the inmates 
of the hospitals, as they lie on their white beds with nothing to engage 
their thoughts but their own suffering. 
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Tennyson has beautifully expressed this thought in his touching 
hospital story: 


They that can wander at will: 

Where the works of the Lord are revealed, 
Little guess what joy may be got 

From a cowslip out of the field. 


Flowers, to these spirits in prison, 
Are all they can know of the spring ; 

They freshen and sweeten the wards, 
Like the waft of an angel’s wing. 


Let us appreciate these missionaries, and broaden their field of 
labor until their gentle and refining influence shall reach and benefit 
all mankind, 

In the language of our beloved Whittier, we can truthfully say: 


For he who blesses most is blest; 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his behest, 

An added beauty to the earth. 


Mrs. EMMA I. WEBB. 
Carthage, Mo. 
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